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THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
AN EDITOR'S SYMPOSIUM. 
I. 


THE proposition to hold in this Republic in the year 1892 an Ex- 
position in celebration of the discovery of the Western Hemisphere 
by Christopher Columbus admits of no discussion so far as the 
location of that Exposition is concerned. New York City is the 
metropolis of the United States, and the greatest city in every 
respect on the Western Hemisphere. It is in itself an exposition of 
all that is great, progressive, and aggressive in this the latter end 
of the nineteenth century. If it were proposed to hold in England 
an International Exposition of any kind, it certainly would not be 
held in Sheffield, Birmingham, or Manchester. It would be held 
in London. An Exposition in France would not be a French 
exposition if not held in Paris. Who would think of holding an 
Exposition designed to show the material prosperity of the whole of 
France in Marseilles or Lyons or Bordeaux? The argument. is 
irresistible that New York City can alone claim the right to such 
an Exposition as it is proposed to hold here in 1892. 

First, no city in the Union is better prepared to accommodate 
avast concourse of people than the city of New York. Hotels, 
restaurants, and boarding-houses are more numerous than can be 
found in any other city, and the possibilities in the way of enlarge- 
ment of the city’s hostelries are incomparably larger than in any 
other city of the Union. 

Second, New York is in itself a show to be enjoyed by every 
citizen of this country. Its buildings, its elevated railways, its 
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great bridge, its statue of Liberty, and its historic spots all appeal 
to the American spirit. Ifa vote could be taken in all this country 
to-morrow among the people as to which city of the continent they 
would rather see, New York certainly would receive an overwhelm- 
ing majority. The very fact that New York is the metropolis, that 
it has greater wealth than any other city in the Union, and that it 
draws resources from every nook and corner of the land makes it 
better able to withstand the reaction which would necessarily follow 
a great exposition than Chicago or Washington, the chief com- 
petitors. I observed some years ago in the city of Cincinnati, when 
annual exhibitions were held there, that for six weeks preceding 
and six weeks succeeding there was always marked depression in 
the business and trade of the city. Thousands of people who con- 
templated visiting the city waited for the exhibition month, when 
railroad fares were cheapened, and after visiting the city to make 
their purchases, remained away for a considerable period. I know 
that retail merchants in that city were of the opinion that outside 
of the advertising given to the city by these exhibitions nothing was 
gained in a business way. New Orleans was almost collapsed by the 
Southern Exposition of 1884-5. Philadelphia suffered for several 
years from depression after 1876, and Chicago would be more af- 
fected than New York by this natural subsidence of trade. 

Third, no less than 10,000,000 of people live within short travel- 
ling distance of New York—people who could visit an Exposition 
here in the morning, spend the greater part of the day in sight-see- 
ing, and sleep at home at night. This would give an Exposition a 
local clientage such as could not be commanded by any city in the 
country and as such an Exposition would absolutely require. 

Fourth, every visitor to New York during the summer would find 
here more sources of enjoyment and entertainment than in any 
other city in the country. The seashore resorts, the waters of the 
Sound, the boats of the Hudson River, all appeal to summer 
visitors. Hundreds of thousands of Western people have never seen 
salt water and the shipping thereon. To such, this one feature 
would be worth the visit. , 

Fifth, the location of an Exposition on the seaboard would 
appeal to the nations of the Old World more strongly than would 
an inland site. Thousands of exhibitors could be induced to come 
here who could not be persuaded to make transhipment of their 
freights to the interior. While it must be admitted that such an 
Exposition as proposed would not draw very largely upon the Old 
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World, it must be said that New York would certainly have four 
times as much attractiveness to our Old World citizens as any 
interior city. The failure of the Vienna Exposition of 1873 was 
largely due to the fact that it was located on the frontier of 
European civilization, too far from Paris and England to draw 
visitors or exhibitors. The people to the east of Austria and to the 
southeast are not given to travel. Not one person visited Vienna 
from this country where ten have visited the Exposition in Paris, 
chiefly because of the inconvenience of travel on the Continent. 

New York City, being thoroughly cosmépolitan, may be lacking in 
that local pride which should secure for it active co-operation on the 
part of its citizens in all public movements and which should obtain 
for it that respect due from sister cities which this large aggrega- 
tion of humanity should command. But in all the rivalries of 
cities, the metropolis naturally excites the hostility of every less- 
favored site. It is that unpatriotic spirit which is now arrayed 
against New York, and the effect may be felt in future efforts to 
secure for an Exposition here that national recognition which is 
necessary. I do not say that if Christopher Columbus were to 
set his foot upon the continent of America to-day he would 
not visit Chicago or Washington, but I am very certain that 
he would upon inquiry conclude that the most important spot 
for him to visit would be the city of New York. Ie would cer- 
tainly expect to find here, if anywhere, the highest development of 
American intellect, business push, energy, cultivation, and aspira- 
tion. 

It is used as an argument against New York City that the Expo- 
sition given here in L851 was not .a financial success. The fact is 
that the New York of that day was not equal to a great Exposition 
any more than Chicago is to-day. New York had at that time 
about 600,000 inhabitants, and even with Brooklyn and = suburbs 
was unable to maintain what was a very remarkable Exposition 
for that day, but which was in fact a paltry one as compared 
with the proposed show of 1892. What New York failed to do 
then, New York would not be very likely to fail in now. It 
has been said that Chicago has greater railroad facilities than 
New York. This certainly must be a mistake, as I am_ not 
acquainted with any railway system in this country which does 
not connect with New York. All roads lead to this metropolis. 

In coneluding this brief review of the advantages which New 
York would have as an Exposition site, I may repeat that the 
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visitor to this city can to-day see more that is worth seeing without 
an Exposition annex, than he could see in either Chicago or Wash- 
ington with the most complete Exposition that this country can 
devise or carry into execution. There is very little that Commerce 
or Art or the Mechanics can produce which may not be seen in 
New York City free of admission-price. This city is the wonder of 
the Republic, and will continue so, because it has the advantage of 
location at the gateway of the great continent, and it has acquired 
an impetus which wane be retarded by any combination of 


natural causes. 
JoHN A. CocKRILL. 


II. 


In my opinion the World’s Fair to commemorate the four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the discovery of the New World should be 
given by the nation, and not by any one city or State; and the na- 
tion will naturally select for the site of the Fair its own city, the 
national capital. There, as a matter of course, the world expects 
the republic to hold its national ‘‘ at home” receptions. 

It is admitted that, if the capital is chosen, the nation must 
assume full responsibility for the Fair; that it will be required to 
make a direct appropriation to meet the expenses of preparation 
before the first receipts are received, and that if there is any failure 
of receipts to meet expenses in a final settlement of accounts, and 
the deficit is large, the nation will be compelled to pay it. 

But the nation ought to accept responsibility in the matter, and, 
through a board representing all the States, exercise control. This 
course is far wiser and more dignified than that proposed by the 
alternative policy, which would disguise the nation’s relation to the 
Fair by making it a silent and limited partner in the business of 
holding a national exposition, contributing capital to the concern 
but having no voice in its management. For the position of active 
partner in this firm a number of cities have suggested themselves. 
The great commercial centres of the republic are rich and ambitious, 
and the prospect of gaining trade advantages over their rivals will 
doubtless cause them to bid large sums of money to secure the coy- 
eted honor, if it is put up at auction. The representatives of the 
people will decide between undisguised government control of the 
Fair and the speculative limited-partnership scheme. In my opin- 
ion Uncle Sam should keep a firm hand on the reins, and not place 
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himself with a pretence of irresponsibility inside the coach of some 
city or section, to be conveyed where the driver wills, perhaps to a 
disgraceful smash-up if the driver should prove to be inexperienced 
and reckless. 

Congress has provided many thousands of dollars, in addition to 
the millions spent by American Exposition visitors, to give the gov- 
ernment creditable representation in the World’s Fairs which have 
been held in Europe. It can economically spend a much larger 
sum in sustaining a World’s Fair at its own capital, which will for 
one summer bring the cash-distributing tide of travel to its own 
shores. What it may constitutionally do as a spendthrift guest, 
that it may also do as a money-making host. If New York, Chicago, 
or St. Louis should give the Exposition, and the nation be only a 
nominal partner in the management, the latter would nevertheless 
be called upon to contribute to the Exposition fund or to guarantee 
against any deficit. If Congress may properly appropriate for this 
purpose, it may also with propriety appropriate a somewhat larger 
amount with the view of retaining the affair in its own hands. If 
the nation’s contribution as patron will be larger in case the Fair 
is held at the capital, its contribution as exhibitor will be smaller. 
Rich collections and exhibits of the government’s workings are 
already in place for inspection at Washington, and the expense of 
their transportation several hundred or a thousand miles will be 
avoided. The government must erect expensive temporary build- 
ings for its exhibits, as it did at Philadelphia, if the Fair be held 
elsewhere than at the capital. Structures costing millions of dol- 
lars already display the government exhibits to advantage at Wash- 
ington. The additional buildings erected at that place need not be 
destroyed after the Fair, and the expenditure upon them will not be 
lost. Built upon national ground, they may be retained either to 
accommodate permanent exhibits or to furnish needed government 
buildings. 

It is not at all certain that the nation, holding the Fair at its 
capital, will find the venture a losing one in a comparison merely 
of direct receipts and expenses. The first English and two of the 
French expositions, held under government auspices, have been 
pecuniarily successful, omitting all consideration of the vast indirect 
benefits. The surplus of the English Exposition of 1851 was nearly 
a million dollars. The American Fair, if made a national celebra- 
tion and held at a place whose selection will quiet sectional and 
trade jealousies and cause all the States and cities to work har- 
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moniously for its success, may reasonably be expected to return a 
surplus instead of showing a deficit. ‘The nation should retain 
such control of the Fair as to have the disposition of this surplus. 

If, however, through any mishaps the money appropriated for a 
World’s Fair at Washington should not be returned to the treasury 
to its full amount from the receipts of a successful exposition, the 
nation would receive full compensation for its expenditure in 
numerous indirect benefits. 

The commemoration of the discovery of America will be an event 
of peculiar interest to all the nations of the New World ; and if the 
great republic is the host of the oceasion, and its capital the recep- 
tion-room, the effect cannot fail to be a strengthening of the influ- 
ence of the republic with its sister-nations of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Such a World’s Fair will be the natural sequence of the 
All Americas Congress at Washington, in binding more closely the 
diplomatic relations of North, South, and Central America. Pay- 
ment by the nation of an exposition deficit may be viewed as an ap- 
propriation under the head of State Department expenses for the 
purpose of making friends with our neighbors to the south. Na- 
tional prestige will be lost if some city, and not the republic, is the 
host at the reception of nations. 

The republic will also be repaid by the extension of trade with 
Central and South America which it is expected the exposition 
will accomplish, Whatever tends to break down the barriers be- 
tween the Americas, and imposes upon the people to the south of 
us in this hemisphere the desirability of trading with us rather than 
with Europe, is a national benefit. The deficit appropriation may 
be viewed as a subsidy for the development of American commerce. 

The educational benefits of the great international exposition are 
fully recognized. ‘The nation will profit vastly by this influence of 
the World’s Fair. It has spent many thousands of dollars at Wash- 
ington to place on exhibition scientific and other collections for the 
pleasure and instruction of the people. If the World’s Fair be held 
at the capital, a permanent exhibition of the resources of the West- 


ern Hemisphere and the growth of four hundred years will doubt- 


less remain as a perpetual attraction to Washington, and as an ex- 
tension of the great popular school of which the national museum 
now furnishes the principal course. The payment of the deficit 
may be viewed as an appropriation to enlarge the national into an 
international museum. 


The use of the capital as the site will give the national stamp to 
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the exposition, and will tend to develop the national spirit. Al- 
ready the competition between the commercial cities has developed 
ugly sectional prejudices and jealousies. The East, the West, and 
the Southwest, and the commercial interests of the respective sec- 
tions, are engaged in a bitter triangular fight. These differences 
ean best be settled by a compromise which will cause a quieting of 
sectional bitterness and trade jealousies, and foster the spirit of 
nationality by causing the Fair to be held, not in a rival commercial 
city, representing another section, but in the city of the nation, 
which belongs to all the States and the whole people. Even the 
penny-weighing patriot may discover that he cannot conserve “the 
strong, sweet spirit of American nationality” to greater advantage 
at less cost, than by assenting to national assumption of the pos- 
sible deficit. 

Washington does not lack any of the requisites of an exposition 
site. The City of Magnificent Distances, though not boasting so 
many vacant spaces as when it received this title, will supply abun- 
dance of room for buildings at easily accessible points. Trans- 
portation facilities will be adequate, and the guests of 1892 will be 
satisfactorily housed and fed. With its wide streets, numerous 
small parks, abundance of shade, and cool river breezes, it is a 
healthful city in the warmest season, 

It is not unreasonable to expect that when the sections and the 
clashing trade interests of the republic have fully advertised the 
merits of their local candidates, they will agree with one accord to 
compromise their differences, and to meet in friendly rivalry as ex- 
hibitors on equal terms on common, national ground. This agree- 
ment will enable the foreign visitors to view the products of the 
nation’s ingenuity and industry in the District whose name recalls 
the great discoverer to be honored, and to receive object-lessons in 
the workings of the leading government of the New World in the 
most beautiful of American cities; of whose attractions the whole 
republic is proud, and to whose prosperity every American will 
gladiy contribute. 


Crospy Noyes. 


III. 


The contest over the location of the World’s Fair of 1892 has its 
inspiration as well as its embarrassment. Ours is the only country 


in the world where there could be such a dispute, It is the only 
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country where there could be more than one claimant for the prize. 
If the struggle has its disadvantages, the competition also empha- 


sizes the possession of resources, domain, and distribution of power 
which belong to the United States alone. 


In England there could be no rival of London ; in France none 
of Paris; in Germany none of Berlin; in Austria none of Vienna. 
Not one of these nations contains a second city of the first rank. 
Not one of them has a second city which, though inferior in popu- 
lation, is marked by such individuality and potential force or such 
representative character as to give it a great distinctive and inde- 
pendent position. Paris is France. In the sense of commercial 
and political primacy London is England. In each of these coun- 
tries there is one recognized, undisputed focus where all life and 
movement are centred, and there could be no thought of locating 
a World’s Fair at any other point. 

But this is not true of the United States. New York is, indeed, 
the greatest and the foremost city of the country, but it is not the 
one exclusive, absorbing centre, as London is of England. We have 
two other cities of more than a million population, and several 
other cities which are the centres of great areas of really national 
extent. In considering the site for a World’s Fair we are in very 
much the same situation as would exist on the other side of the 
Atlantic if England, France, and Germany were united in one 
nation. In that case London, Paris, and Berlin might fairly con- 
tend for the honor. London and Paris are no farther apart than 
New York and Washington, while the distance from the metropolis 
of the East to the metropolis of the Middle in the United States is 
nearly double the distance from London to Berlin. The contest 
among our cities thus serves to illustrate the development and 
greatness of our country. 

It cannot be said that there is only one place for a World's Fair 
in the United States. No one city can arrogate a title, to the de- 
nial of all others. The historic fact of a great and successful Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia in 1876 settles that point. If Philadelphia 
had not exhausted her claim with that opportunity, she might have 
appeared as a competitor in the present contest with powerful rea- 
sons in her favor. The recognized success of her Exposition in all 
respects—popular, financial, educational, and artistic—would itself 
be the cogent argument. There would be no experiment where 
there has once been demonstration. But Philadelphia has had her 
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chance, and made the most of it, and she now leaves the struggle 
to others. 


If the Fair were designed simply as an American Exposition for 
domestic i!lustration and domestic patronage—using American in 
the limited sense of belonging to the United States; if it were 
national instead of international, there would be strong reasons in 
favor of Chicago. But it is intended to be a World’s Fair; it is 
expected to attract other nations and peoples ; it is designed to 
buiid up our foreign trade and commerce ; it aims to make an im- 
pression on other countries rather than on our own: and in this 
view Chicago, however great, enterprising, and public-spirited, is 
not the most eligible site. Every foreign visitor mnst land on the 
Atlantic coast ; the commerce we seek to develop must radiate from 
its harbors; the broader and better communication we aim to es- 
tablish must centre on its wharves and its exchanges. The pro- 
ject of the Fair is not sentimental but practical, and practical sense 
dictates its location on the Atlantic seaboard, where practical fruits 
will follow. 

There are two fatal objections to Washington. The first is that 
it cannot provide the fund necessary to prepare and inaugurate the 
Fair. The second is that it lacks the local population essential as 
a background of support after the Fair is started. Every other 
site proposed has four distinct pillars of financial strength. First, 
a large, rich industrial and commercial community; second, a pow- 
erful and prosperous municipality; third, a great State behind it ; 
fourth, the national government. Of these Washington has only 
one. She has no large business foundation; no State; not even a 
municipality distinct from the federal power. The location of the 
Fair at Washington would simply mean its creation and support by 
the national government. Congress should, indeed, make a most 
liberal appropriation, and not with any string to it; but it should 
be directed to the preparation of the exhibits which come within 
the legitimate scope of the government, and which it alone can pro- 
vide. In the face of ample offers and guarantees from several 
cities Congress should not be asked or expected to assume the gen- 
eral cost of the Fair, and, if this principle be accepted, it rules out 
Washington. And thus, while several of our cities might fairly 
aspire to the honor of holding a great Exposition, when we con- 
sider the special purpose and “possibilities of the proposed Fair of 
1892, we come by a process of exclusion tothe acceptance of New 
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York as the proper site, and both the negative and the positive 
arguments support the conclusion. 

What should be the character and what should be the primary 
aim of the Fair? While a World’s Fair in the full sense of the 
term, it should be broadly American in its exposition and should 
be directed to American development. It should invite and em- 
brace Europe, but it should pre-eminently aim at the American 
continent. It should before all else be an exhibit of Pan-American 
progress and products, and should seek the expansion of Pan-Ameri- 
ean relations. Every fitness of association, every prompting of 
timeliness, every dictate of interest points in this direction. The 
Fair commemorates the discovery of America. It comes at a time 
when the public thought is turned to the history, the position, the 
sympathies, and the interests which should bind the American 
nations. The Pan-American Congress marks a new era in the 
development of this continent and in its attitude towards the world. 
The Fair of 1892 can be made a powerful supplement of its work 
and an effective continuation of its influence. With a trade of 
nearly five hundred millions in the nations south of us, a large part 
of which should be ours, and capable of indefinite expansion, there 
is every reason for making the most of this supreme opportunity, 
which appeals to the sentiment and pride of all who dwell in the 
new world of Columbus. If we want to bring Europe, the true way 
is to cultivate Central and South America. Europe will not easily 
surrender this great trade, and will take good care to appear at the 
grand bazaar where its competitor makes his exhibit. 

The Paris Exposition, though nominally a World’s Fair, is essen- 
tially French. There is a difference between a fair of the world 
and a fair for the world. The world does not exhibit at Paris, but 
the world has gone to Paris to see what France exhibits. The re- 
sult shows what a splendid suecess may be achieved when a single 
great nation puts its strength into such awork. Frenchmen them- 
selves are surprised and enthusiastic at their own showing, and the 
world looks on with increased respect. A large part of the success 
is due to the pictorial character of the Exposition, and it furnishes 
an example which may well be studied with advantage. France 
pictures the sweep of her remote colonies in the curious village life 
which is reproduced. She pictures the progress of her triumphant 
arts through the successive stages of their development. She pic- 
tures the strength of her government by illustrating the advance 
of its equipment. It is everywhere education blended with enter- 
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tainment. It is tableau and panorama and procession. The Eiffel 
Tower is itself an appeal to the imagination. ‘There are the won- 
derful triumphs of the inventor, the skilful works of the artificer, 
and the beautiful fabrics of the loom; but the tired mind easily 
turns from the intricate machinery and the fine devices to the pic- 
torial representations which bring relief and delight. 

There is a lesson here for the management of the Fair of 1892. 
If it were to give a vivid reproduction of life on this continent as it 
was four hundred years ago, when Columbus touched our shores, 
and as it has been through its successive phases of advance, a feature 
of extraordinary interest would at once be supplied. The enter- 
prise of our manufacturers may be trusted to provide a worthy in- 
dustrial and mechanical exhibition. What needs most attention is 
the systematic preparation of these historical scenes, and the full 
assurance of a comprehensive government exhibit which shall show 
the progress of education, of naval development, and of the many 
other works which come within the scope of its authority. With 
such elements the Fair of 1892 will not only be a splendid success, 
but will be an incalculable stimulus to the friendly and business 
relations of the American nations. 

CHARLES Emory Siri. 


IV. 


If the proposed Exposition of 1892 is carried out according to 
the plan of its original promoters, there can be no serious question 
as to the propriety of its location at Washington. ‘That plan con- 
templates a panoramic exhibition of the growth and glory of 
American civilization, taking the discovery of the New World in 
1492 as its initial point. It would show to the nations of the earth 
what four hundred years have done for the material progress, the 
intellectual development, the civil and religious liberties of the 
Western Hemisphere. At the same time it would invite the parti- 
cipation of all countries, East as well as West, in the celebration of 
an event that to all has been fraught with such beneficent and mo- 
mentous results. It would combine the expositional and commem- 
orative features of the occasion under the immediate auspices and 
exclusive management of the Congress of the United States, inde- 
pendent of private or speculative interests, and at the expense of 
the general government. 

To hold such an Exposition outside of the national capital—the 
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seat and centre of governmental jurisdiction—would be manifestly 
inappropriate and altogether mar its underlying spirit and purpose. 

If, on the other hand, such a departure from this original plan 
is to be countenanced as would give to the Exposition a local rather 
than national character, divest it of historical and political signifi- 
cance, and practically ignore the government in its direction and 
control, the location necessarily becomes a subject of controversy 
among rival cities with little choice as to either, and a serious im- 
pairment of the unanimity and enthusiasm with which a patriotic 
public would otherwise be roused to its support. 

It will be recollected by all who have noted the course of this 
movement that, from its very outset, the idea has been distinctively 
kept at the front that the anniversary to be honored is of a charac- 
ter which renders its observance in an official and ceremonial way 
peculiarly entitled to the recognition and supervision of the general 
government. 

In all the discussions that have been held upon this subject, up 
to the present year, in and out of Congress, in the press and other- 
wise, there has been « pronounced consensus of opinion that what- 
ever it might be deemed expedient to do in this behalf should be 
done through Congress, by legislative authority and appropriation ; 
that in the great reunion of kindred and sympathetic nations called 
together for the mutual pleasure and profit of all, the United States, 
as the leading power of the American Continent, should be the host 
and purveyor of the occasion. 

Every government with whose representatives communication has 
been had relative to the celebration of the Columbus anniversary 
has become impressed with the same understanding of the matter; 
and although the Exposition itself has taken as yet no definite 
shape, it is as good as settled in the minds of our sister-republics 
that it is to be held at the time designated, and at the capital of 
the United States. Our word is out for it; the invitations are vir- 
tually extended; the faith of the American people is in a certain 
sense pledged to the consummation of the undertaking; and the 
country naturally looks to the District of Columbia as the common 
and central ground for its location. 

Here alone is to be seen the machinery of the greatest of all re- 
publics in actual operation, an object-lesson full of inspiration to 
lovers of republican institutions everywhere, and of instructive sug- 
gestion to all. 
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Here alone may the accredited representatives of foreign powers 
be diplomatically received. 

Here are the Capitol, the Congress, the Supreme Judiciary, the 
several departments of the government ; here, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, the National Museum, the Naval Observatory, the burial- 
places of our heroic dead, the splendid Home of our surviving veter- 
ans, the unrivalled monument to the first President, and many 
other points and features of attraction, all calculated to enlist the 
attention and admiration of visitors from abroad, and constituting 
an illustration of the blessings of self-government and the growth 
of modern civilization without parallel or equivalent. It is in itself 
such a nucleus of a great Exposition as no other city or capital, in 
this or any other country, can furnish. 

In Washington are also to be found, without difficulty or conten- 
tion, ample grounds from five hundred to one thousand acres in 
area, or more if necessary, picturesque in topography and readily 
accessible, on which to erect the necessary buildings. 

The national capital is also admirably supplied with transporta- 
tion facilities in all directions, by rail and river, and a spacious 
water-front for the landing of foreign exhibits arriving by sea. 

As to conveniences for the accommodation of strangers, condi- 
tions in Washington are about the same as elsewhere. The capac- 
ity of the city has been satisfactorily tested on many great and mem- 
orable occasions, and under conditions not always entirely favorable, 
What it may lack in this respect, here as in other cities under like 
circumstances, the needful capital and enterprise will abundantly 
supply according to the probable demands of the situation, 

The climate of Washington, which is systematically misrepre- 
sented abroad, and for an obyious purpose, is all that could be de- 
sired. The heat is no greater during the summer months than in 
other localities of similar or higher latitude. For the greater part 
of the year the temperature is delightful beyond comparison, while, 
in point of salubrity, statistics show the health of the capital to be 
above the average of other large centres of population. 

To the argument that the Exposition should be located at some 
great commercial metropolis, it is only necessary to reply that the 
Exposition is not wholly a commercial enterprise. In its true sense 
and higher scope, it is much more than that. It is to be given by 
the government, on behalf of the people, and in honor of an histor- 
ical epoch for the proper commemoration of which the government 
in behalf of the people should make provision. It is the Exposition 
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of the United States, and not that of any particular locality. It is 
an affair of the commonwealth—not of a joint-stock company or a 
speculative syndicate. 

Being ordained by Congress, as a jubilee of the nations, in re- 
membrance of an auspicious discovery, of which the union of 
American States is the most illustrious outgrowth, there seems a 
strange incongruity in the idea of letting it out to the highest and 
best bidder, and thus divorcing it from governmental control. 

The Exposition at Paris is held in honor of the downfall of des- 
potism and birth of republican liberty in France. Why should it 
not have been established at Marseilles or Havre, at Lyons or Bor- 
deaux, which are great commercial cities? Simply because to have 
held an Exposition of such a character outside of the capital of the 
French Republic would have robbed it of its transcendent political 
significance, despoiled it of all sentimental inspiration, and ruin- 
ously detracted from its interest and merit, not only at home, but 
in the eyes of the whole civilized world. 

So the successful result of the explorations of Columbus in pene- 
trating the mystery of the western seas is a great event in human 
history. It is perhaps the greatest in the annals of modern times. 
But it was the discovery of America—not of New York or Chicago. 
Should not its quadricentennial celebration be within the immediate 
jurisdiction and at the direct expense of the government that owes 
its being to this discovery, and of which the national capital is the 
seat? On what principle, other than one merely mercenary and 
sordid, can it be held elsewhere? Would it not reflect wpon the 
honor of the nation, and grate upon the patriotic pride of the peo- 
ple, were the government, in a spirit of cheese-paring economy, to 
seek release from its own duty in the premises by selling out a 
solemn and sacred privilege to the speculators or stock-jobbers who 
would pay the biggest bonus for it? 

The Exposition should not only be located at Washington, but 
the general government should assume, at the start, its entire cost 
as well as responsibility. All the States and Territories may be 
expected to vote such appropriations as are necessary for the erec- 
tion and maintenance of their own buildings. Many of them will 
doubtless desire to become associated with the government as pro- 
moters of the undertaking, joint bearers of the burden, and sharers 
in its financial administration. But the preliminary preparations 
for the work, the work itself and its energetic prosecution, must 
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not be made contingent in any way upon what the States may sub- 
sequently and in their own good time determine to do. 

As to the scope of the Exposition, it may with propriety, and 
must almost of necessity, take a world-wide range. It was the origi- 
nal purpose to make it mainly an exhibition of the products and 
resources, the progress and development, the arts, sciences, and 
industries of the Three Americas, or Western Continent; but Spain 
and Italy laid early and well-founded claim to a place of honor in 
the celebration, and the doors are thus thrown open to all who 
choose to come in. 

It will therefore be a gathering of the civilizations of the world, 
with no international jealousies or family feuds to impair its 


symmetry and threaten its success. The United States is on terms _ 


of amity with all mankind; and an Exposition of the enlightened 
races of the earth, under such favorable and fraternal conditions, 
needs but wise, energetic, and liberal action on the part of the 
American Government, to make it of an educational, commercial, 
and economic value, far surpassing that of the combined expositions 
of the past, and compared to which the ten, fifteen, or twenty mil- 
lions that it may cost the government would be but a bagatelle. 
FrANK Hartron. 


¥. 


The proposition to hold a World’s International Exhibition to 
commemorate the fourth centenary of the discovery of America 
meets with general approval. Our leading and representative citi- 
zens are unanimous upon the subject. 

An exhibition such as is proposed is a timely and most appro- 
priate mode of celebration. The discovery of the Western Conti- 
nent changed the policy, character, and even the religious beliefs 
which had before dominated all over Europe. It opened a new 
world for adventure, enterprise, and useful industry. Labor has 
become honored and honorable, popular government has steadily 
superseded the autocratic and arbitrary modes of administration, 
and scientific learning is advancing to its proper office in the de- 
fining of fundamental truth. In Europe the despotisms have be- 
come constitutional governments, while in the Western Hemisphere 
republics take the lead. Where a revolution is so general, and the 
prosperity attending it is so unexampled, the event of the first dis- 
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covery deserves to be commemorated in this manner—significant as 
it is of industry and prosperity, and showing that the victory of 
peace is more permanent and beneficial than any ever won by the 
conflict of armies. 

It stands to reason that the celebration should take place in New 
York. The event to be commemorated should have its memorials 
where its benefits have been most definitely manifested. The seat 
of power in the west has passed from south to north, from Peru 
and Mexico to the northern republic. America now means simply 
the United States. This is the metropolitan city of the American 
Union, the chief port of the Western Continent. Here are consular 
agents from every civilized country. Every department of business 
is represented at the exchanges. Here all material for the Exhibi- 


tion must be first landed. The facilities for negotiation are per- 


fect. Railways and express companies have every arrangement to 
facilitate transportation. Is is the easiest place on the continent to 
come to, the most convenient: to depart from. Probably, too, there 
is not a healthier region for temporary sojourning. 

Common consent will ratify this selection. It meets with gen- 
eral favor here, and must commend itself all over the Eastern 
world. There is no other place so appropriate. Here the repre- 
sentatives of every department of business and enterprise from 
other nations will meet at the very focus of our greatness, where its 
chiefest splendors are manifest. They will perceive how, in sixteen 
years, from the Centennial in Philadelphia to the Fourth Centenary 
at New York, the country, the continent, and the whole world 


have advanced in all the arts which constitute civilization and 


mark the greatness of nations. 
ALEX. WILDER. 


VI. 


The claims of Chicago to the World’s Fair of 1892 have been 
repeatedly presented in addresses to the public, which may be sum- 
marized as follows : 


PHYSICAL ADVANTAGES. 


Chicago’s central location, considered in respect to the population 
of the entire country, is peculiarly favorable, especially as conven- 
ient to those whose means, taste, and inclinations would prompt 
their attendance at a World’s Fair. Three-fourths of such Ameri- 
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can visitors and exhibitors would be better accommodated in Chicago 
than in any other city of thiscountry. That consideration alone out- 
weighs the oft-repeated argument that some foreign visitors and 
exhibitors would be subjected to additional travel and transporta- 
tion should the Fair be held in the interior instead of at the sea- 
board. It has been conclusively shown by experience, and by 
actual estimate of the carrying capacity of Atlantic steamers, that 
the aggregate transatlantic visitors would not equal a single good 
day’s attendance at the Fair, or their entire failure involve a more 
serious numerical loss than would the closing of the Fair for a 
single day. But this question may be discussed farther on. 

Apart from that all-important consideration of centrality, the 
abundance of public spirit in Chicago is second only to that feat- 
ure of abundance so conspicuous in her physical advantages—abun- 
dance of good air, of pure water, of space for all exhibits; abun- 
dance of hotel accommodations and of railroad facilities, as well as 
abundance of eligible sites for the Exposition. 

Candor denies Chicago any just claim to excellence of either 
winter or spring climate, but no competing city for the Fair can 
safely accept Chicago’s challenge for comparison of climate during 
the regular and approved season for international expositions. 
Even the range of the thermometer, favorable as that is, does not 
fully indicate Chicago’s superiority in respect to heat over other 
cities not blessed, as she is, with breezes from lake and prairie, to 
which is due, in a large degree, the absence of all malaria and the 
conceded healthfulness of her summer climate. 

Can this unquestioned and unquestionable fact be overestimated 
in considering the eligibility of a location for the expected congre- 
gation of millions of people in the heated term, who would thus be 
assured immunity from sun-stroke and such diseases as are specially 
incident to oppressive and stifling heat? In some great cities such 
intensity of heat is often persistent, without the relief that night- 
air at Chicago always brings. The effect of such persistent or un- 
intermitting high temperature would be, in many cases, prejudicial 
alike to exhibits and exhibitors, 

As to WATER, the argument may be condensed into the writer’s 
simple statement on a former occasion: “‘ Next to pure air is pure 
water, and the great inland and unsalted sea upon whose border 
Chicago rests is at once her refrigerator and her fountain.” The 
ablest scientific experts and journals of the country pronounce the 
present water-supply of New York utterly inadequate, and the 
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time too short to make sufficient provision for the requirements of 
a World’s Fair. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FEATURE. 


The burden of New York’s song and plea for the Fair is that it 
must be an Jnternational Exposition, and therefore must be held 
at America’s greatest seaport. No other international exposition 
has ever been held on the sea-coast, and foreign visitors and ex- 
hibitors will not be deterred by extra mileage of travel and transpor- 
tation to any appreciable or serious extent. They so declare, and 
are amused at the undue solicitude expressed in their behalf. The 
Fair should be international, but it should also be mainly, “ dis- 
tinctively, and grandly American.” To be this it must be held 
where Americans can best be accommodated, and the convenience, 
economy, and comfort of millions of our own countrymen must be 
the paramount consideration, and should not be surrendered for 
the supposed advantage, or saving of travel, to a few thousands of 
foreigners, if even that petty number were inconvenienced by an 
interior location. In tact, however, such a central locality is more 
essential to the international character of a World’s Fair than is 
the holding of it on the utmost, island, border of the country, where 
habits, customs, and manners of the seaport citizens have some- 
what a foreign flavor or complexion. Our transatlantic brethren 
would know less of America by far at New York than they would 
by visiting the Fair in the body of the country, where they would 
get at least a glimpse of Columbia’s vast domain, and come into 
instructive contact with her people. Even some of our Eastern 
brethren would find profitable instruction, in an educational sense, 
from such a journey as would broaden their views and enlarge their 
conceptions of the grandeur of the land Columbus discovered. To 
many of them, doubtless, Chicago itself would prove to be the most 
startling and instructive of all the exhibits. Only the wilfully blind, 
if actually present at Chicago, can fail to realize, from its past mar- 
vellous development, the augury of her. magnificent destiny ; and 
every genuine American should rejoice not only that New York is 
destined to continue the nation’s greatest seaport, but also that 
Chicago must inevitably advance in growth and greatness, in in- 
dustrial and intellectual activities, in a measure commensurate with 
her conceded rank as the greatest inland city of the Continent. 
Why, with equal, if not superior, advantages should not Chicago 
advance, with giant strides, to join the group of London, Paris, 
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Berlin, Vienna, and other great inland cities of the world? The 
Columbian Fair will be held in that American city which the vast 
majority of Americans pronounce the highest and most conspicu- 
ous type of that national development which the Fair is designed to 


emphasize, 


WHAT IS ANGLOPHOBIA ? 

It is not the hybrid, but the genuine Englishman—like the 
genuine American, and indeed like anything both good and genuine 
—that is entitled to respect. Among articles of man’s food few are 
more palatable than genuine maple sugar, and none more indis- 
pensable than salt ; each excellent in its place. Not long since 
a maple tree on a Vermont farm yielded a peculiarly nauseating 
syrup, which was explained by the discovery that in the autumn 
before the brine from the farmer’s beef-barrel had been carelessly 
thrown about the roots of the tree. So, now and then, the ocean 
would seem to deposit transatlantic salt about the roots of some 
dwarfed human growths on the sea-coast, whose nauseating sap, 
instead of sturdy, genuine Americanism, smacks more of the 
United Kingdom than of the United States, and with discredit 
alike to both. 


NEW YORK’S ARGUMENT. 


New York’s argument that she alone of American cities is known 
abroad, the writer had recently occasion to answer as follows: 
“‘ Chicago, by the accidental advertising of her great fire, and the 
constant visiting of her people abroad with a too lavish expenditure 
of money, has become very generally known and appreciated. Nor 
is it an exaggeration to say that European curiosity is piqued more 
to see the Phenix City than any other in America. Of this fact 
recent interviews with leading Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, 
and Scandinavians, as well as many letters from consuls and others 
abroad, furnish unquestionable evidence. In the past few weeks 
repeated assurances have reached us of the most extensive exhibits 
should the Fair be held in Chicago. Even were the allegation true 
that Europeans are in such profound ignorance of our country as 
to know nothing of it, or of its cities, except New York, no better 
reason could be assigned for holding the Fair in the interior, to 
correct that lamentable ignorance, and to enlighten the benighted 
visitors, at least to the extent of convincing them that Vew York 


is in the nation, but not the nation in New York. A journey such 
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as that of our present Central and South American guests, embrac- 
ing many of our chief cities, also Niagara, our chain of unsalted 
seas, and a large part of our vast domain, would satisfy the tourist, 
however bewildered, that if New York and Chicago were united in 
one city, and located on the extreme edge of the country, their 
combined weight would not cause the continent to tip.” 


SUMMARY. 


Chicago’s claims are therefore championed by the lake and the 
thermometer, by her central location, by her wealth of air, water, 
and space, of hotels and railroads, of parks, boulevards, and great 
Sheridan drives ; by her superb Auditorium, challenging the admira- 
tion of all beholders ; championed by her vast inland commerce, un- 
paralleled on the globe, her arrivals and clearances largely outnum- 
bering those of New York ; championed not only by those material 
and business considerations, but also by those of a still higher nature, 
by her great telescope, and by her metropolitan journals with tele- 
scopic range of enterprise, circulation, and influence ; championed 
by her rapidly-growing art institute, her extensive libraries, as well 
of municipal support as of richest endowment with several millions 
of dollars flowing from private munificence, and under charge of 
America’s leading librarian of merited renown; championed by 
that civic pride which, though scoffed at as self-laudation by the 
unthinking, is nevertheless the mother of the public spirit which 
shows here her fair proportions, not only in the matchless Audito- 
rium, but also in other monuments, such as those to Illinois immor- 
tals, to Douglas and Grant and Lincoln, and yet perhaps still more 
impressively in the prompt and persistent union of all citizens, irre- 
spective of sex and condition and of social or party affilations, in 
insisting on this claim to the World’s Fair first asserted by Chicago 
years ago, first supported by her promptand liberal contributions of 
money, and which is hers not only by rotation in the nation’s 
interest, but also by the favoring voice of the vast majority of the 
American people. 

That widely pronounced preference has not only been heeded, but 
also thoroughly indorsed, by Congressmen ; and already approving 
responses are coming from over the water pledging exhibits in no 
stinted measure, to contribute to the grand display of the richest 
products of the nations of the earth. 


Tuomas B. Bryan. 
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VIL. 


The masterpiece of American genius is neither the steamboat, the 
telegraph, the phonograph, nor any other single invention that could 
be exhibited in an industrial palace—it is the city of New York itself. 
With a population largely composed of the dangerous classes of 
Europe—the classes with which Russian autocracy, German feudal- 
ism, French imperialism and French republicanism, and English 
constitutional monarchy under tory and liberal administrations 
alike, have shown themselves unable to cope, either by measures of 
amity or repression—we present to the world the spectacle of a city 
as well governed as any city in Europe, although the exiled Russian 
nihilists, French communists, and Irish agrarians have equai rights 
with the native inhabitants—the only great city in the world where 
the government could not fear the introduction of a large and sud- 
den and uninspected accession of population without providing a 
military force to guard against it. That is an achievement worth 
exhibiting. We can show what no other first-class city can show— 
that it is possible to support the Christian church in affluence with- 
out robbing the entire population “for Christ’s sake”, as every city 
in Europe does ; and we can show theatres (such as Daly’s) as pure 
and undefiled as any Christian altar elsewhere, which no city in 
Europe can show. Some of these advantages every American city 
shares, as they are American rather than metropolitan exhibits ; but 
here they are seen on the largest scale and in their completest de- 
velopment. Other American cities have special excellences and 
achievements of which they may justly boast and be proud to ex- 
hibit; but New York alone can present every triumph of American 
inventive genius, both social and mechanical, and New York alone, 
without discomfort to herself, can provide with comfort to them for 
as many millions of strangers as may choose to visit her. Above all, 
while Boston may justly claim pre-eminence in baked beans and 
first-prize pugilists, and Chicago in slaughter-houses and muzzled 
anarchists, New York alone can exhibit the coming glory of modern 
civilization, which Rome and Athens wanting, perished—we and we 
alone have the pennant and the Champion Nine of the World. 
Even if less remote from the European world whom we invite to 
exhibit with us, Chicago and Washington must yield the palm until 
they can gain or regain the pennant—for it is the symbol of the 
chief among cities. 
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What is a World’s Fair? Those of us who are old enough to re- 
call the brilliant hopes that ushered in the first World’s Fair, and 
who know how absolutely they failed to be justified by facts, or, as 
the popular phrase now is, ‘‘ to materialize,” will not be likely to re- 
gard any future international exhibition from a sentimental point of 
view. Before the first World’s Fair was held, half of England had 
been converted to the belief that the dispersion of prejudices which 
the peaceful commingling of the various European peoples would 
effect, and the spirit of fraternity that it would evoke, would be 
sure to put an end to war as the arbitrator of international disputes. 
Prince Albert, the most conspicuous champion of the World’s Fair, 
was regarded by tens of thousands of intelligent Englishmen as 
destined to prove a sort of Barnum-Messias, whose mission would 
be the inauguration of the millennium with his “ greatest show on 
earth.” 

Yet Albert and his Fair had hardly vanished ere their places 
were filled by Von Moltke and his musket-bearing legions, in num- 
ber without number, to wage the bloodiest war that Europe had 
ever known. Singularly enough, the only materialization of that 
spirit of fraternity hoped for, as the result of a World’s Fair, was 
the secret organization of the revolutionary brotherhood known as 
the International. Instead of a Christian dove there was hatched 
a new bird of prey. After owr American World’s Fair there came 
the war between the States. Of ministers of peace and good-will to 
man, therefore, the World’s Fairs can hardly be regarded as success- 
ful heralds. 

Whatever the pretext,—whether the fall of Old France or the 
birth of a New World,—these international exhibitions have one 
purpose only—to proclaim “ with an eye to business” the progress 
that has been made and the triumphs that have been achieved by 
the nation that pays for them in the various arts of peace—in me- 
chanical inventions, in the control of the powers of nature, and in 
devices for the diffusion of the comforts and luxuries of life. A 
World’s Fair is best described in a familiar newspaper counting-room 
phrase. It is a “ dig ad.”—just so much and nothing else. 

No presentation of American genius can be made in the interior 
of any group of buildings however large or however well-designed. 
If the coming fair were to be an exclusively National Exposition, 
Chicago and Atlanta would have an unquestionable right to respect- 
ful consideration. For each of them is a greater exemplar of Ameri- 
can industrial genius than either Washington or New York. Both 
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of them were destroyed by fire—one by accident, the other by de- 
sign; they were as utterly blotted out, as cities, as if they had never 
existed; and yet, under the dominating and resplendent commercial 
and industrial energy of their people, they were restored to equal 
grandeur and greater beauty almost before the smouldering ashes 
of the vanished cities were cold. Their restoration showed that 
the age of miracles is not yet past—for America. Washington is 
the creation of a series of legislative appropriations, just as the 
capitals of Europe were ; but Chicago, Atlanta, and New York were 
the work of the people themselves—Chicago of the Western, Atlanta 
of the Southern, but New York of ad// the American people. New 
York, therefore, should be chosen as the site of the American 
World’s Fair, and thus the site itself will be the grandest exhibit of 
American industrial genius. 
JAMES REDPATH. 


SLEEPING LILIES. 


Down the stream, love, we are floating, 
Floating slowly down the stream ; 

Searce disturbing, with our boating, 
Sleeping lilies as they dream. 

Sleep, lilies! dream, lilies ! 

Underneath the heaven’s blue ; 

For her hand, so soft and dimpled, 
Reaches forth to gather you. 


Little wavelets, dancing, wimpling, 
Bear us onward all the while ; 

And your maiden cheeks are dimpling 
As they blush toward a smile. 

Sleep, lilies ! dream, lilies ! 

Do not listen while I sue ; 

For her hand, so soft and dimpled, 
Shall forget to gather you. 


Darling, let us float forever, 
Gently, down Love's silver stream ; 
Let us float, but let us never 
Pluck the lilies as they dream. 
Sleep, lilies ! dream, lilies ! 
Dream of lovers young and true ; 
For her hand, so soft and dimpled, 
Cannot, will not, gather you. 


J. SOULE SMITH. 
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KETURAH’S LITTLE SCHEME. 


Marcta had not slept well that night. She had been haunted 
by the shadowy faces that formed themselves in the gloom. One 
was her husband’s face, cold and impassive, with a gaze of stony 
intentness that suddenly changed and blazed with passion and 
threat, so that she awoke with a shudder. It was still night. She 
went to the window and saw gaunt black cliffs standing gloomily 
in a cold white moonlight. The streams gleamed with a blue- 
white light like melting ice. She stood there a moment, the pallid 
rays falling on her slender white-robed form—on the dark, languid, 
slumbrous eyes. There was a color in her cheeks such as sunshine 
makes in a rose’s heart. The silence, the loneliness, of nature ap- 
palled her. She could never get used to the unmeaning wildness 
of the place, she thought with a shudder, as she crept back to her 
white nest again, 

The-sunlight and a rasping voice awoke her early. Her maid- 
servant, Keturah, was singing “ Deluded souls‘that dream of bliss” 
as she rattled the dishes for the morning meal. As Marcia caught 
the meaning of the words a flash like heat-lightning came into her 
eyes. ‘* What does she mean?” she asked, with a quicker heart- 
beat. Then a laugh rippled from her rosy lips. As if Keturah 
could know—could read the romance she had been reading for the 
last month! 

Oh, why had her husband left her for two months alone in this 
mining-camp? He had taken her from a city, with its crowds, its 
moving panoramas, the bustle, the life and color, and brought her 
here to vegetate, while he chased the phantom fortune. 

**T wish she would not begin the day with a dirge,” thought 
Marcia, as she felt the gladness of a new day steal into her heart. 
It was odd, but there was something stimulating just in the morn- 
ing light, as if some blessed realization of hope were at hand. The 
clouds were flying up the mountain-side before the golden arrows 
of the sun. Tattered bits of their white fleece clung to the rocks 
like carded wool, but at last they rose and hovered and melted into 
wan mists in the azure air. 

Marcia felt something beneath her hand as she looked out on the 
sun-steeped hills. She took it up with half surprise. A letter ? 
Ah, what a desperate mood she had been in yesterday! She read 
with half wonder the exaggerated sentiment, the romantic despair. 
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‘*DEaREST LioneL: 1 have not seen you for two days. Are 
you offended? When I think of your going away it seems to me 
as if I were suffocated, asif the world were coming to an end, or as 
if a desert were suddenly revealed to me, a horrible waste where I 
must wander forever. What golden days those were when we played 
together as children! It is like a beautiful dream ; and then to 
have met you here, among these rough people, hustling one another 
in the strife for money, with no other dream or thought or aspira- 
tion! Tow could I tell you it was best for us to part? How was 
I so brave, or so cold? ‘To-day I know, I realize, what life would 
be without you. You have not come, and I—I feel as if every mo- 
ment were the twist of a rope that is strangling me. When a knock 
came a little while ago, my breath failed me; I grew icy cold, then 
a furnace-heat flamed through me. It was not you, and I turned 
to stone. I would not answer you the other day, Lionel. I mean 
to do right. I pray against you ; but now—now I am more woman 
than saint. I love—” 

“ Tlow glad I am I did not send it!” thought Marcia, as the door 
suddenly opened and a tall raw-boned woman with high cheek- 
bones, pale blue eyes, and thin lips appeared. 

Marcia crushed the letter in her hands and threw it in the waste- 
basket. 

Although built on the scraggy order, and elderly, Keturah had 
her romance. She had come from the East to Pigeon Hollow in 
search of a recreant lover. With Yankee perseverance she had 
chased him up, and found him at a time when he was down on his 
luck and weak from ague. He had consented to fulfil his promise 
to her if she could raise four hundred dollars to start life again. 
For this reason was she toiling in. Marcia Rexford’s kitchen, where 
she lived in rebellion against destiny. Why was she a white slave, 
while Marcia flaunted in the dainty dresses she laundried? She 
was a violent anarchist in theory, though she concealed her senti- 
ments from her mistress. She had her desperate moods, too, when 
her heart beat with painful throbs beneath her hollow chest, and 
all her body seemed strung on electric wires of nerves, as rumors of 
Mark’s attentions to a Mexican girl with fathomless eyes reached 
her from time to time. She longed to conquer fortune at a mad 
bound, to wrench it from the bowels of the earth as the miners did 
who ‘struck it rich.” There was something maddening in her 
pitiful gains when she saw fortunes achieved ina day. She hada 
grim face and a skin like parchment. Marcia longed for a smiling, 
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bright handmaiden, but help was scarce in Pigeon Hollow. She 
could not buy happy looks and smiles, but Keturah worked well, 
though she did make the sunshine seem bleak and wan when she 
entered. 

“That thar frock you was galivantin’ in up mountain t’other day 
’s got ter go in ther wash-tub,” she said, snappishly. 

“Very well,” answered Marcia, giving her brown curls a twist 
and piling them up in soft loops on top of her pretty head. 

Keturah, with her sparse, hay-colored knob of hair, looked on 
in sullen envy. 

How pretty she was, with the wavering color in her cheeks, her 
round white throat, and her milk-white arms! She was putting on 
w dainty gown of pale pink gingham with innumerable ruffles of 
fine white embroidery. It enveloped her like a rosy cloud. It 
made her look like a June rose. 

““My lands!” cried the woman, goaded to anger. “ ‘The way 
you sling roun’ them wash dresses shows you hain’t got to do ’em 
up yerself. Other folks wears dark ones that don’t show the dirt, 
but seems like you can’t git ’em delicate *nuff. I’m *bout tuckered 
out with ’em, an’ the weather’s gettin’ too hot to broil over an iron- 
in’-table.” 

it is,” said Marcia, sweetly. must be more careful. You 
see, I didn’t get my frocks for a mining-camp.” 

“* Breakfust’s gettin’ cold,” said Keturah, as she flung out of the 
room, fearful of saying more lest her temper should run away with 
discretion. 

Marcia stood a moment by the window and watched the sun, a 
great golden wheel of fire, rolling up the sky and pouring down light 
till all the hills were soaked with sunshine. It seemed to plunge 
in a flood, to overflow every gorge, to splash from rock to spar, to 
flash through purple glooms, to dazzle in the pines, to sparkle in 
every weed and flower. The promise of the new day seemed sing- 
ing like a bird in Marcia’s heart. ‘‘ He is coming, he is coming,” 
it sang, and all her heart was full of music. 

The bird made no mistakes. It was still early when Keturah 
came in and said sharply, *f That there young man who’s been here 
so often is in ther parlor. I forget his name, some kind o’ wild 
beast or t’other’s, what you call him.” 

Marcia’s face flushed rosily, and she laughed a little nervous laugh 
which could not hide her rapture. 

**Humph !” thought Keturah, ‘* may be all right goin’ galivan- 
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tin’ bout with a young man while her husband is gone, but *tain’t 
my idee of morality. Now I got this room to fix up an’ that blue 
frock to wash, an’, good land, ain’t it hot! Why ain’t I able to take 
a cool spot an’ jest lay off an’ read this hot mornin’? She thinks I 
hain’t got no mind, nor no immortal soul, I do believe. Oh, I’ma 
machine, an’ go by a crank, and jest grind out the work, I s’pose ! 
I ain’t got no feelin’s nor no rights !” 

Keturah had thrown herself in an arm-chair and was stretching 
out her long limbs languidly. Her foot, which was of bounteous 
size, touched the pretty waste-basket, with its knots of violet and 
gold ribbon, and upset it; but she did not notice the contents just 
then. She was watching a slender pink-robed figure carrying a 
white parasol. Marcia wore a broad white lisse sun hat, with a 
bunch of pale blush-roses in it, and she seemed to be treading on 
air. 

By her side was a handsome young man in gray tweed with blond 
hair and the profile of a Greek god. A dull spark came into Ke- 
turah’s pale eyes. She started up and went at her work viciously. 
She belabored the pillows as if they were the heads of her enemies. 
She shook the white spread as if she had her rival, the Mexican 
girl, in her hands. Then she began to pick up the torn papers. 
Suddenly her eyes gleamed. A pin-point of flame seemed to burn 
in them. A dull red blazed in her sallow cheek. Her hand trem- 
bled. ‘‘ ‘Dearest Lionel,’” she read. ‘For the land’s sake !”’ she ex- 
claimed. 

She read the letter through with a gloating delight. Then she 
smoothed it out, found a blank envelope, and put it in her bosom. 

“ Keturah,” she cried, looking at herself in the glass, ‘‘ your for- 
tune’s made! I wonder what I'll have for a wedding-dress. She'll 
give it to me.” 

The woman was transformed. ‘The blood coursed swiftly through 
her veins. She sang, she whirled about in a waltz with an angular 
jerk and an abandon that would have made a spectator laugh. She 
tried on a white hat of Marcia’s with a bundle of white plumes 
drooping over the brim. ‘* She shall give me this for my weddin’- 
bunnit,” she said, looking with satisfaction at the flushed face and 
burning eyes below ; “‘ guess I'll beat that ’ere greaser girl when I 
hev this on. Well! I ain’t goin’ to work myself to death to-day, 
tell your folks.” 

In the meantime Marcia and her companion were walking up a 
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narrow trail that was steep and tiresome. ‘They were not talking 
much. 

“The view is sublime from above,” Lionel said, at last. 

**T believe I am tired of sublimity,” said Marcia. ‘*I long for 
homely wheat-fields, and orchards in bloom. I suppose Nature 
works on a grarder scale here than in other places, but it only 
makes me feel very small and lonely.” 

“You are terribly isolated,” said Lionel, looking away from the 
grandeur of nature to the face of the girl so near him. 

She was only a girl yet, just eighteen, with all the splendid curves 
of her young loveliness enhanced by the dainty gown. Her eyes 
had a soft mysterious light in them like moonlight on water. 

“* How can your husband leave you here, with not one congenial 
spirit ?” Lionel went on wrathfully. ‘*You are not formed for 
such a life. You are made for civilization, like myself. I should 
hate this solitary wildness if I had to make my home here.” 

«‘Do you remember how, when we were children, we stained our 
faces with blackberry-juice and wanted to be gypsies?” asked Mar- 
cia, suddenly. ‘* We were going to start off together. All our 
plans were for life together.” 

“Yes, I have often thought of it. Ibelieve I have an affinity for 
that sort of life yet. How would it seem, Marcia, to wander to- 
gether, away from here—away from all irksome bonds, as children 
forever, with no responsibilities, no cares, no struggles? I tell you, 
Marcia, I have always kept yourimage in my mind—a smiling, dark- 
eyed little girl with a crown of poppies on her head. I was faith- 
ful to the childish vision; you forgot me.” 

“No, I did not,” faltered Marcia ; “but you did not come for 
me. My mother died; I was left alone to work among strangers. 
Then Robert came.” 

“You loved him ?” asked Lionel, in a suffocated voice. 

[T—thought so,” faltered Marcia. 

And now ?” eagerly. 

“Tam puzzled. He is very indulgent, but he leaves me alone. 
He does not need me. He can live without me. He is making his 
fortune, and I don’t seem to count for much in his life.” 

Lionel caught her hand. It seemed to him that she was the in- 
carnation of all sweetness and beauty; the brightness of the azure 
sky, the fragrance of the earth, the rhythmic chant of waters “ met 
in her aspect and her eyes.” 
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**ZJneed you. I cannot live without you,” he said, pressing her 
hand to his lips. 

Marcia grew cold. The sound of the stream that plunged over 
the rocks near them seemed to make her dizzy. The thunderous 
roar of it as it boomed up from the chasm below stunned her. 

Lionel’s voice had an irresistible charm for her. She was drawn to 
him by some subtle sympathy of sense. 

**'To speak such words to me is a crime,” she said, resolutely, 
drawing away her hand, the palm of which had grown rosier be- 
neath his kiss. ‘It has been very pleasant to meet you, to talk of 
the past, the happiest time of my life. Those wrong things are pleas- 
ant, I believe. The days when I did not see you werea blank; but I 
have got plenty of them before me now. We must part at once.” 

**To-morrow ?” faltered Lionel. 

“ No: now—to-day—here !” she said, resolutely. 

“T feel as if I were condemned to death,” said Lionel, gloomily. 
*«T know Lam a wretch to talk to you in this way. You belong to 
another, but I have never seen him. He is a myth to me, and I 
feel with you as if we were happy children again. Forgive me ; I 
ought not to have looked at you, to have loved you. When I found 
that your sweet eyes, your grace and beauty, had such power over 
me, I ought to have gone away ; but I was weak, and I felt as if 
bound with chains.” 

“We were such old friends that it all seemed right to me; but 
now I know,” said Marcia. ‘‘ When I think of never seeing you 
again, a black cloud settles down over everything and crushes and 
darkens my life. Still we must say ‘ good-bye.’ ” 

“No, no; if this is the last, do not leave me yet !” cried Lionel. 
“Let me look at you a little longer. You are sublime ; but Iam only 
«man, and I love you. Wait ! Whydid we not meet before? Why 
have we met at all?” 

“We must forget it,” said Marcia, very pale and resolute, “ and 
we must begin to do so at once. Let us go back.” 

“Go if you will,” answered the young man, angrily ; ‘‘ you have 
no heart.” 

Her face looked pallid in that flood of sunshine. 

Lionel turned away abruptly. He was in fierce rebellion against 
fate. 

_ Marcia hesitated. “I am going,” she said. 

“So be it, then,” he cried, with averted face, as if he feared one 

look would make parting impossible. 
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She said no more, but turned and walked silently down the moun- 
tain-trail. The freshness and bloom of the morning were gone. he 
sun seemed to beat down with fierce rays that were like blows on 
her naked brain. 

Lionel gazed after the slender figure vanishing like a pink cloud 
in the greenery. Then he leaped down the crag, and caught up to 
her. Forgive me,” he cried; Iam a brute ! You are right. If 
ever I can serve you, count on me. I was your friend always. I 
will be to the end of time. My life—all I have—is yours.” 

Marcia held out a slim white hand to him with a sad smile. 

“T thank you; I will remember,” she said. ‘* Good-bye.” 

He still held her hand, though it fluttered like a bird in his grasp. 
Then with an irresistible impulse he drew her into his arms, and 


kissed her passionately on the lips. She tore herself away and sped 
down the mountain-side. 

A burly miner in a red shirt made a point of color ona crag 
above them, but neither saw him. Mark Willets emitted a long, 
low whistle. ‘It’s Ketury’s missis. I’m doggoned but I’d like 
to be in that feller’s place !” 

He leaped down by a shorter way, and sought out his Dulcinea. 
He was amazed to see her rocking herself at the door as if there 
were no work in the world. 

She started up with delight as she saw him. 

“There’s another pair of turtle-doves up in the rocks,” he said, 
laughing, as she threw her arms around him. 

“What did you see?” she cried, eagerly. Perhaps Mark could 
help the case. 

“Your missus, lookin’ like a pink posy,” he said; ‘‘and a feller 
like a big bumbly-bee gitten the honey out’n it.” 

“«Mark,” cried Keturah, in ecstasy, ‘‘ we will be happy yet !” 

“You bet !” said Mark, rather absently. ‘Got any good cold 
meat ?” 

Keturah set forth a luncheon, and gazed at him with her soul in 
her eyes, as he devoured it. 

“What would you say if we could be married in a month?” she 
cried, her voice hoarse with emotion. 

Mark looked at her critically as he disposed of some cold chicken. 
The light struck her face cruelly, and showed all its angles. 

“«Say ?”” he answered. ‘‘ Why, ’twould be a jolly go ef we had the 
spondulicks. ” 
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“Tl get them !” she cried, confidently, as she drew near and 
kissed him rapturously. 

“Wot does she want ter go and take away a feller’s appertite fur?” 
Mark thought, moving back and seizing his cap. 

“So long; only gota minute. Thought I’d look in. Got a job 
waitin’.” 

‘Oh, Mark ! do be careful, for my sake !” cried Keturah. “Don’t 
be venturesome ; think of your poor little ducksy waitin’ for you. 
Oh, when I dream it’s my weddin’ day that’s so near, ’m just 


wild !” 
“Soam I,” said Mark, grimly. “ Good-bye, old gal,” as he rushed 
out into the road. 


While she gazed after him, still in a flutter of delicious excite. 


ment, she saw a rosy gleam in the distance that made a thrill go 
through her. 

‘Miss Marcia,” she whispered ; “ now comes the tug 0’ war.” 

She seated herself in the rocking-chair again and took up a book. 

Marcia did not notice her at first, but suddenly it struck her that 
she had never seen Keturah there before. The house-door stood 
open; nothing was in order. 

“ Are you ill, Keturah ?” she asked, kindly. 

«‘Land’s sake! no ; never better in my life.” 

“Then why are you sitting here when the work is all left un- 
done ?” Marcia asked, in amazement. 

“*Cos it’s a hot day an’ I feel like restin’,” said the woman, with a 
cool effrontery that staggered the young girl. 

She looked at her maid in stunned amazement. 

«Some folks think the world was made for ’em,” Keturah went 
on, ‘‘an’ the sun shines for ’em, an’ the flowers bloom for em’, an’ 
the birds sing for ’°em, an’ there’s others born to wait on ’em, to 
fetch an’ carry, an’ slave an’ stew, an’ make their bones ache for 
’em 

Marcia looked indignant. ‘‘ You must have been drinking,” she 
said. “If you do not want to work for me, why do you stay here ?” 

“*’Cause it suits me,” said Keturah, rising in her wrath and facing 
her young mistress. 

“But it does not suit me,” answered Marcia, with calm dignity. 
“You will have to go.” 

**Oh, no, Iwon’t; you’ll alter your mind *bout that,” said Keturah. 
“ You'll pay me to stay; you'll pay a premium for me.” 

Had the woman suddenly lost her senses ? Marcia looked around 
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in an impotent way, to see if help were near in case of need. She 
thought she would temporize with the lunatic. 

“ For what should I pay you a premium ?” she asked, in an amiable 
tone. 

Keturah snatched a letter out of her bosom. ‘‘ For this,” she 
cried: “*‘ Dearest Lionel.” Ha! ha! ‘Dearest Lionel’! What would 
the master say to it, and all the billin’ and cooin’? Oh, I know 
Robert Rexford; he’s one of the quiet kind, but he’s a holy terror 
when he’s mad. He'd kill yer both quick as a wink.” 

Marcia sank into a chair. It seemed to her as if body and soul 
had been suddenly frozen. She trembled from head to foot, and 
her face grew ghastly pale. Her muscles were rigid, and it seemed 
as if ice flowed in her veins. 

“* You must give me that letter,” she said, slowly and with effort. 

“Yes; oh yes! I don’t want it; you can buy it,” cried Keturah, 
exultantly. “Five hundred dollars is all Lask. I ain’t mean as some 
folks. I want that, an’ I’ll make Mark keep his mouth shet.” 

“ Mark ?” faltered Marcia, in dull perplexity. 

“*Oh, he was up in the rocks jest now. Ie was tellin’ me.” 

The toils seemed to close about the hapless girl. She sat there 
motionless as a sphinx, her dark eyes fixed on vacancy. Thought 
after thought surged in on her brain like the waves on a shore. 
Each one swept away all traces of what had gone before. 

Suddenly she clapsed her forehead as if to hold fast some idea that 
was escaping her. ‘* You have sfo/en my letter !” she said. “ You 
have no right to it. I will have you arrested.” 

“ Ha! and have it read in court,” cried Keturah, “and published 
in the papers,” she added, her hard gaze fixed on the paling 
face. It was as if a lovely rose were fading before her eyes ; but she 
felt no pity. 

Marcia tried to answer her, but there was a tightening in her 
throat, and her lips were rigid. A cold wind seemed to blow on her. 
All the wheels of life ran slowly, as if about to stop. 

“«See,” cried Keturah; ‘‘ don’t give way. You kin git the money 
—ask him. He’s no ‘count ef he don’t help you.” 

A flush like the throbbing color in the heart of a live coal came 
over Marcia’s face. 

«* Never !” she gasped. 

“Oh, well, I ain’t noways perticlar,” said Keturah. “ Long’s the 
money comes, don’t make no manner of difference to me how it 
comes. “T'ain’t much. Lor’! some folks kin pan it out in a day.” 
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“Tam a stranger here. I could not borrow it; and if I did, how 
could I pay it again?” murmured Marcia. 

‘Git it from master. Make up some story.” 

“‘ He has met loses; he wrote of them.” 

“Well,” cried Keturah, impatiently, ‘<I ain’t bound to find out 
a way ; only it’s got to be found. Needs must when the old boy drives. 
This is my chance fur gittin’ settled in life, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to 
miss it.” 

** You—will give me time—to think ?” asked Marcia, like a crimi- 
nal asking a reprieve. 

well, yes—a little time,” said Keturah, reluctantly. ‘‘ S’pose 
I got to. But don’t be too long.” 

**Then will you go away and leave me to—to try and get used 
to it ?” faltered Marcia. 

Keturah revelled in the abject submission of the tones. 

‘‘Humph! I’m mistress now, an’ she knows it,” she said to herself 
as she went out grimly enough, yet with a jubilee in her heart. She 
was so happy that she condescended to make some tea and toast for 
her victim. 

When she was gone Marcia staggered to her feet. Heart and 
pulse were beating rapidly now, and her cheeks were like roses after 
a storm. 

‘«There is nothing else to do,” she said to herself. ‘I cannot — 
live with this terror hanging over me. I cannot face Robert when 
his faith in me is wrecked. It is hard. I must fly. I have been fool- 
ish, but Iam innocent. Yet I must appear guilty.” 

She was so crushed and stunned she could not reason. 

She went to her own room and began to take off the dainty pink 
gown. 

She looked about in mute farewell. She had made all as pretty 
as possible when she had come there a bride. There were hangings 
of gray cretonne with rosebuds on them. Some of her wedding- 
gifts were on the mantel. She would take nothing with her. Ketu- 
rah must not suspect that she was running away. Would Robert 
miss her? A strange pang assailed her heart at the thought of him 
coming into the lonely house, sitting alone at the table, gazing at 
her vacant chair. 

She hurried on a gray gown, and found her pocket-book. She 
smiled as she couyted its meagre contents. 

“Five hundred !” she thought. ‘‘ As well five million,” 
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Her head whirled, and she felt like sinking. An enormous weight 
seemed to have fallen on her, but she struggled under it. 

There was no air to breathe inthe room. A stifling heat wrapped 
her as ina garment. Life seemed to flicker in her like a dying 
flame. 

“¢ Out of doors I can breathe,” she thought. 

Her face had changed, as if she had already heard the knell of 
her last hour. 

Keturah, watchful as an embodied vengeance, heard her, and 

looked out. 

“‘T am going—to get—the money,” Marcia said, in a faint voice. 

Keturah nodded brightly. Eden’s gate opened to her at the 
thought. 

‘* All right,” she said. “ Don’t walk fast in this heat; an’ you ain’t 
got your sun umbril.” 

“*No matter,” said Marcia, going out swiftly. 

! Once on the road, she stopped and looked back. A thought 
seemed to swing down through the chaos of her brain. She was 
leaving her home ! 

| She had never cared for it, but now it grew suddenly dear to her. 

Some sweet home-like memories clustered about it. She heard 

| Robert’s step on the stair, his voice in the halls. As she lingered, 
@ man approached and put a letter inher hand. “ Mr. Rexford sent 

it ; saw him last week. He’s well an’ hearty ; he said he’ll be back 

to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow,” thought Marcia, with reeling brain; “ then it is 

time to go !” 

| 


She crushed the letter in her hand without looking at it, and hur- 
ried on. In her feverish haste she seemed to spend her strength 
| rapidly and was forced to stop, to sit down on a stone by the 
| roadside. A strange and vague numbness came to her heart and 
hushed its throbbing. She seemed sinking into a cave without 
light and air. Great clods of earth weighed upon her, and the sky 
| dwindled away to a far-off speck of light. 

With a supreme effort she threw off the burden that was crushing 
her. She rose, she sped on her way. How far it seemed—how 
very far! The town seemed running away from her. She hardly 
| thought of Lionel, save as an instrument to take her away—out of 
sight of her husband and everybody. . 

She had gained the one long street of the town. It was warm 
even for August. The ashen adobe-dust was on everything. The 
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stage had just arrived with the mail. The driver’s face was covered 
with dust as with a mask. They were emptying the bag of letters 
on the floor in the one store, primitive fashion. In the next house 
a Mexican was playing on a guitar. At the melody, Marcia seemed 
to see long lapses of verdant pasture and vine-clad hills, and olive- 
skinned maidens pelting their swains with purple grapes. A plain- 
tive home-sickness stole into her soul. She listened with a chiil 
ecstasy. Such music was the handmaid of love and longing. Did 
she love Lionel? She did not know that love and doubt are insep- 
arable as light and shadow. Her old life vanished as utterly as if 
it had never been, but she could not see where this road was lead- 
ing her. It seemed to her that the path which had been so straight 
was suddenly curving down in dizzy whirls. 

“She’s wot I call gorgeous,” said Simon Muggy, the storekeeper, 
as he put the uncalled-for letters into an old tobacco-case. “ But 
wot’s got inter her? By jinks ! she’s staggerin’-like.” 

There was one house half hidden in zinnias and roses. The old 
Doctor Meade, white-haired and benevolent, had come out to pluck 
a flower for a sick patient. 

What's up with Mrs. Rexford?” he thought. 

The heat, the trouble, the strange predicament had sapped 
Marcia’s strength too severely. She found that she was looking at 
everything as through a crépe veil. Then some cord seemed to 
snap in her brain and she dropped in the road. 

When she came to, there was a buzz of voices about her. Mrs. 
Muggy had deluged her with cologne, and the doctor was putting 
some sort of pungent drops between her shut teeth. 

She lay there motionless for a moment. 

“ Wotever was it?” asked Mrs. Muggy. ‘‘She looks the picter of 
health.” 

“ Heart-disease,” said Dr. Meade, oracularly. 

‘* For the land’s sake!” said Mrs. Muggy, with feeling in her voice. 
“What ! with that splendid color ?” 

“One of the symptoms, my dear madam.” 

“ But ’tain’t a bad case, is it ?” 

“She cannot live a week.” 

“Oh my gracious! Oh the pretty dear! Whisht ! she has heard 
it,” cried Mrs. Muggy. 

Yes: Marcia had heard her death-sentence as in a dream. When 
her pulses began beating steadily again, she wondered vaguely 
about it. 
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The office was small and gloomy, but the sunbeams slanted in 
against the dingy wall. Marcia’s eyes followed the light. Was it a 
dream ? or had she heard that the light of day would soon be gone 
for her forever? She had a dizzy sense of having listened to such 
a sentence. 

Mrs. Muggy had been called away just at that moment. Dr. 
Meade gazed at his patient with prophetic eyes. 

*‘Did you say—doctor,” began Marcia, weakly, “ that—I have 
only a week to live?” 

**T did,” he answered, firmly. ‘I don’t believe in subterfuge. 
I didn’t mean you to hear, but ’tis so, an’ I can’t alter it.” 

“'There’s no cure, no possibility of a cure ?” said Marcia, sitting 
up and fixing her bewildered dark eyes on him. 

‘*Not a sign of hope. I don’t want to be cruel, but I’m cruel to 
be kind. Might want to set your house in order, and make some 
arrangements,” he said, with strange stolidity. 

“Yes,” said Marcia. ‘‘I will go home; I must die at home.” 

*“You’re all right just now,” said the doctor. ‘ But once at 
home, I advise quiet. I'll send you some drops—soothing drops ; 
see? There’s nothing left but to save you pain.” 

Marcia was too much startled and overcome to feel that Dr. 
Meade was telling her all this in a singularly cold-blooded and 
heartless manner. There was only room for one thought in her 
chaotic brain. She was going to die. Her false, ideal joys and 
fickle woes vanished in the white light that seemed to beat down 
on her from the throne of God. Lionel was no more to her than 
the shadow of a shade. She had no fear of Keturah, or of any of the 
other phantoms that seemed as immaterial as ghosts flitting about 
her. 

«‘Thanks,” she said; ‘it is well I should know. You have saved 
me.” 

«Well, I wish I could,” said the doctor, looking into the chaotic 
eyes. ‘Sure you can walk ?” 

“Oh yes, ’m strong now. I'll go home,” answered Marcia as she 
went out into the dusty street. She seemed to grope her way in 
darkness, yet the sunshine beat on her with a fierce pain. A flock 
of bluebirds fluttered and whirled over her. The streams, foam- 
flecked, took on topaz hues in the light. 

Keturah, with the new hope and triumph in her heart, could not 
work. She watched the road with eager cyes, and found the mo- 
ments long. 
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‘*Reckon she went to him to get the money. Lor’! perhaps I’ve 
driv’ her to elope. Never thought o’ that! Iwould be dished. She 
put on her travellin’-dress too. Well now, Keturah Longstreet, 
you hev acted like a goney. Why didn’t I do it mild-like? I was 
too fierce.” 

The woman could not rest. Once the thought that Marcia had 
escaped her penetrated her brain, it rankled there like a poisoned 

crow. At last she tied on a flapping leghorn hat with red roses in 
.»» and started on the road that Marcia had taken. 

Her thoughts were divided between her young mistress and her 
own dreams. 

“What will Carmelita say ?” she thought; “‘ them Mexicans is 
like earthquakes. They jest heave things when they’re riled. Not 
as Mark’s ever giv’ her cause. But when their grit’s up, they’re 
devils. They’re handy with shootin’-irons too. Didn’t one kill her 
husband last week cos he wouldn’t buy her a breastpin? When 
me and Mark’s married T’ll make him leave. She might take a | 
fancy to plunk me. I don’t see a sign o’ Marcia ‘long the road. 
Good land! ef she’s gone, my weddin’s skipped too. I’d oughter held 
on to her. I’d ought to hev broke it more by degrees like. Come 
to think on’t, there was a queer look in her eyes.” 

By this time fear had lent wings to the woman’s feet, and she 
sped along in a cloud of white dust, the red roses bobbing over her 
flushed face. 

“There’s one thing certain,” she said, her mind flitting back to 
her own affairs, ‘‘I will have a blue velvet hat with two white 
doves on it, when I’m married.” 

An unusual stir seemed to pervade the small settlement. All the 
inhabitants had rushed into the street. 

Keturah forgot the blue velvet hat as she pressed forward. The 
tide seemed setting towards the grocery of Simon Muggy. The 
miners, some of them at least, had, evidently struck work. 

‘Must be a holiday,” thought Keturah. ‘Idle loons! I wonder 
ef Mark’s there, an’ he talkin’ of the job he’d got to do. Hullo! 
here’s Carmelita.” 

An olive-skinned girl, with great beautiful dark eyes swimming 
in tears like stars in a mist, and black hair hanging down in one 
glossy braid like a schoolgirl’s, came in sight. There was a scarlet 
ribbon around her throat, and she tore at it as if it choked her, as 
she struggled to make her way through a knot of miners who were 
dragging some one down the side of the mountain. 
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The man, who strove furiously to free himself from their clutches, 
was as handsome as a stage brigand. His buckskin suit was splen- 
did in gold braid, and fitted marvellously. His sombrero was of 
white felt, with a gold band and tassels of gold that glittered in the 
light. His hand still grasped a pistol, which more than one had 
striven vainly to snatch from him. As Carmelita’s wail struck his 
ear, he turned his blazing eyes on her and uttered several choice 
Spanish oaths. ‘The girl seemed to wilt and fade under them, xs 
arose in a thunder storm. She fell back, staggered a few steps, 
then sank on the ground. “Ramon,” she moaned, ‘ Ramon, it was 
a jest. I love thee only. I love thee !” 

Keturah strove breathlessly to reach the crowd; but Carmelita 
was nearer to her, and she conquered her repugnance enough to try 
to satisfy her curiosity. There was a vague fear stirring at her 
heart. 

“ What’s the matter?” she asked the girl, who stared at her in a 
dazed way. “ What’s that man done?” 

“*Oh; he was mistaken. I did not care for the other,” moaned 
Carmelita. 

‘*The other?” gasped Keturah. A bolt seemed to strike her 
heart. ‘* Who was the other? You must tell me the name of the 
other.” 

“‘Oh, he is shot. But that is nothing. They will hang Ramon. 
They will kill my lover. What do I care for the other? He is dead 
already.” 

Keturah had seized her in a frenzy. ‘‘ His name, his name!” she 
screamed, ‘or I will kill you now! Was his name Mark?” 

“Yes,” said Carmelita, wearily. ‘‘ Let me go. I must beg them 
for Ramon’s life. It was my fault. They can kill me.” 

Keturah’s hold relaxed. Her face grew rigid asif carved in stone. 
A strange numbness came over her. 


«*Tell me,” cried the girl, in a passion of tears, ‘ will they hang 
Ramon ?” 


“‘T hope so,” answered Keturah, roused to sudden intense life 
that darted through every pulse with a sting of pain. ‘I hope to 
God they will !” 

She flung off the girl’s hand and fled. 

Mark was dead. It seemed impossible, and she said it over and 
over again as she sped along to the place where the current seemed 
to be setting. “He is dead! he is dead !” 
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She seemed whirled along with the crowd into the saloon. She 
plunged through the solid wall of humanity that barred her way. 

He was lying on a bench. Some one had folded his coat and put 
it under his head. The eyes were fixed, open, in a soulless stare. 
The gray shadow of death was on the face, and a wound in the 
temple showed how life had sped away. 

The men at the bar had forgotten to drink. Two poker-players 
had dropped their cards in this new interest of the moment. 

“Shot by a greaser,” cried one. “Blamed hard luck! Must ’a’ 
took him unaweer, fur Mark could hold his own.” 

Keturah heard nothing. With a wild hope that some life might 
be left, she dropped on her knees at the dead man’s side. 

“‘T’m here, Mark,” she said, in a broken whisper. “Oh, jest give 
me one word, one look. Mark, Mark!” 

“ Wot’s thet heifer moanin’ about?” said one of the men. “ Git 
her out of the way.” 

«*Oh, mebby it’s his mother.” 

“ She’s his sweetheart.” 

«Oh, get out !” 

Keturah had laid her hand on the dead man’s forehead, and felt 
the chill that is like no other. Then she leaned her head down on 
his breast. 

Her own heart seemed to stand as still as that of the dead. No; 
there was no throb, no faintest flutter, there. A silence fell on the 
crowd. Heaven and earth seemed to pause to listen with her, and 
then all grew dark. 

She found herself outside when the light came back. The wind 
was blowing in her face, and a woman was bathing it. 

‘Better go home at wunst,” said the woman; “there ain’t 
nothin’ more to be done. He’s gone where he can’t come back.” 

Keturah staggered to her feet and turned to the homeward path. 
She felt as if she were walking in her sleep. 

The stern Puritan teachings of her childhood came back to her 
with resistless force. The thunders of the law were in her ears. 

“T have sinned,” she cried; *‘I have sinned, and God has taken 
away my heart’s desire.” 

Marcia had reached her home. She sat down by her window and 
looked out with a white and wan face, yet with a sensation of rest 
at her heart. Rest—there was nothing else before her now. A few 
days, and then a long rest. She had done with plans, hopes, and 
aspirations, 
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‘She had lost the dream of doing, 
And that other dream of done.” 


In a few days all would be over and the “ Amen” said. 

She looked down on the little garden-patch before the door, 
where the flowers she planted made a brave show. A white rose 
had climbed to her window, and held clusters of creamy blossoms 
against her face. How strange to think that she must fade and die 
while those fragile flowers still lived ! She sat there in a half-dream 
when Keturah opened the door. She did not note the woman’s 
ashen face, for everything wavered and changed before her eyes as 
if under the wand of a magician. 

“T want to give this here back,” said the woman, in a broken 
voice. ‘I want to set things right. I was sot on carvin’ things 
out my own way an’ mappin’ out my own life ; but God's took the 
work out of my hands. He’s toppled down my air-castles, and all 
His waves and billers have gone over me. I want to set things 
right. Here’s the letter.” 

Marcia looked with vague wonder at the epistle held out in the 
woman’s shaking hands. 

‘“«Tt’s no matter,” she said, softly. 

Keturah was roused from her own misery at the strange apathy 
of her young mistress. 

‘But it does matter,” shecried. ‘I want to make restitootion, I 
can’t get rest for my soul till I do it. It was a great sin. I might 
have druv you to death or worse. Tell me you forgive me. I don’t 
expect to be kept here ; only say that I hain’t done you no harm ; 
that it’s all right now.” 

“Tt’s all right now,” said Marcia, in an apathetic voice, ‘‘ and I 
would like to have you stay here for a week, at least.” 


Tor’, miss! I wouldn’t never think of leavin’ you till you had 
some one ; and then the master is comin’ to-morrow.” 


Yes.” 
Marcia had not taken the letter. She seemed to have forgotten 


it. 
Keturah held it a moment doubtfully. : 
Shall I—shall I burn it?” she asked. 


“Tf you like,” answered Marcia, with no apparent interest in the 


matter. 
‘*She’s losin’ her mind,” gasped Keturah, as she left the room. 


“Seems like she was frozen ; the Lord forgive me !” 
She tore up the temptation that had seduced her with glittering 
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visions. She thrust the bits into the glowing embers, and watched 
them curl and shrivel with satisfaction. 

«‘ There ! you kin broil; you’d like to hev sent my soul to everlast- 
ing fire,” she said, as she watched the tinder disappear. ‘I knowed 
all the time there wasn’t no real harm in it ; jest a thoughtless 
pastime. It’sa weary life she has here, poor, young creatur’,, An’ I— Wl 
God forgive me—drivin’ her crazy for my own gain. Oh, Mark, 
Mark!” 

Marcia saw the flame of sunset die out in the western sky. , 
Warm mists seemed to rise like spectres over the mountains. The i 
night air was stirred with strange murmurings. A few pale stars fi 
pricked the soft azure of the sky. 

Strange how it altered all the face of the world to know that one a 
must die ina week! The wild beauty of the place seemed to have j 
a meaning now. She had not felt it even when she walked with q 
Robert in her honeymoon, nor in the rambles with Lionel; but 
in the silent night-watches some revelation came to her. She saw 
what she might have made of her home, of her life. Sometimes 
she knelt by her bed and tried to pray, but her prayers seemed to 
be beaten back by pitiless hands. There was a great calm every- 
where that mocked her. There was a serene glory in the night 
that seemed far removed from sympathy with her. 

At last, too worn and weary to sit there longer, she threw her- 
self on her bed. In utter exhaustion she sank into dreams—strange 
conscious dreams in which she did not forget. She sank down 
through spaces of gloom. The darkness absorbed, engulfed her ; 
and as she stretched out impotent hands she felt she was sinking in 
her grave. She saw the light of day dwindling to a faint luminous 
point. She felt the earth pressing, stifling her; she was spent and 
gasping. The breath was leaving her. Ah, this was death! She 
struggled feebly against the walls of her tomb. In this aching, 
throbbing horror she gasped out Robert’s name. Suddenly some 
one seemed tearing at the sods, cleaving the solid walls that shut ) 
her in, She felt the rush of fresh air ; she saw the light. q 

“‘ Why, little lazy love,” cried a jolly voice, as she was lifted in 
two strong arms, “here is the sunshine blazing in your face! I 
have given you two kisses and you never felt them.” 

Marcia opened her eyes on her husband’s face. How good he 


looked ! how full of love for her ! How strong and joyous and hope- 


ful he was ! 
She was still giddy, and there was a singing and roaring in her 
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ears. Invisible hands seemed plucking at her to drag her back into 
the horror she had escaped. 


«‘Qh, Robert,” she faltered, “‘ save me, save me !” 


“Why, darling,” he laughed, ‘you must have had a nightmare. 
Never mind, I’m here and it’s all right. Look at the sky: the world 
seems brand-new this morning, as if it had just been created. Come, 
I shall be lady’s-maid this morning. Here’s a pink gown.” 

The warm, sweet morning air refreshed her. She looked about 
at the familiar things suddenly grown dear to her. 

She caught her husband’s hand with a sob. “TI love you, Robert,” 
she said; ‘‘ whatever comes, believe that I love you now.” 

course, child; I never doubted it,” cried Robert, gaily Now 
forget the dream, or whatever it is, that has washed the roses from 
your cheeks. By the way, I saw poor Dr. Meade as I came along. 
Just think: they are taking himto an asylum. He’s gone perfectly 
crazy on studying heart-disease ; thinks everyone has got it, and 
tells them when they will die. That was not so bad; but now he 
insists on taking people’s hearts out, so that they can be set right ; 
says they can be regulated like watches. Poor Doc ! I always liked 
him.” 

Marcia stood up trembling with a great joy. It was like a re- 
incarnation. She looked out at the luminous transparent heaven. 
The blue¥jays fluttered in the clear air. The sun steeped the hill- 
tops in gold. The mountain-streams smote her ear with a new 
glad music. The rapture of living thrilled soul and sense. 

“Oh, Robert,” she cried, clinging to him, “I am so glad to be 
alive this morning! I’m afraid I am too happy to feel as sorry as I 
should for the poor old doctor. I seem to be looking at a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

‘‘And many centuries ago,” said Robert, smiling, ‘its Maker 
pronounced it ‘ very good.’ ” 

HELEN W. PIERSON. 


A WITHERED ROSE. 


These brown, curled leaves were once a rose, 
As fair as fresh, and sweet as fair. 
Now summer’s past, and winter snows 
Have buried Hope slain by Despair ! 
OscaR Fay ADAMS. 
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LITTLE PATTI. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


In the year 1846 I was an artist, having drifted into the line of 
drawing on wood for engravers ; and my studio, if it could so be 
called, was in a most curious locality,on the corner of Ann and 
Nassau, the building, removed long ago, being an old church trans- 
formed into offices, in which artists, literary men, journalists, 
architects, and brokers were jammed in a heterogeneous way to- 
gether. This was not an uncommon thing in those days, when 
dwellings were common down-town, and the adjacent streets, now 
entirely devoted to stores and offices, were full of families of abso- 
lute pretensions to gentility, almost aristocracy, and even Wall 
Street and Maiden Lane had not lost their last private dwellings. 

Into this office or studio one day walked an old friend leading by 
the hand a tall, gaunt girl, with nothing noticeable about her but 
her eyes, which were of a piercing hazel-brown, and announced to 
me that he wanted a portrait of the little girl. The man was 
Maurice Strakosch, even then a well-known operatic manager, and 
the girl was the since world-famous Adelina Patti, the sister-in-law 
of Strakosch, who had married Emilie, the oldest of the Patti girls. 
Strakosch told me that he was about to bring Adelina out as a 
singer in concerts, and, finally, on the operatic stage ; and very 
quietly and confidently said that she would make the greatest prima 
donna the world had ever known. How far this prediction has 
been answered I leave that world to judge, but I freely admit that 
I inwardly scoffed at it then; and even when he got the little, 
brown, shy, awkward creature to sing averse of // Segreto, in Eng- 
lish, my own translation, and the first published translations of the 
Italian operas in this country, I failed to see the budding genius. 
Strakosch did, however; and was so sure of it that he almost alien- 
ated the affection of the little donna by the severity of his training. 

The drawing was made, the first ever taken of her, and, being 
engraved, was used for advertising purposes. Two weeks after this; 
she made what I believe was her first appearance at Tripler Hall, 
which then stood on Broadway opposite Bond Street, and was 
afterward burned, and the Winter Garden Theatre built on the 
ground. At this concert, as I recollect, she sang in English, although 
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44 NORSE SONG. 
she was then a good Italian linguist, and to her own accompan- 
iment; and when the audience enthusiastically applauded, she 
sprang to her feet, and, with flashing eyes, clapped her hands as 
enthusiastically as any one. Then I thought she was pretty. 

OLD ScRIBE. 


NORSE SONG. 


Look you! A song to the King ! 
Hael! Let us pledge— 
Hael! Let us sing, 
In well-rounded metre, and true, hearty ring, 
To the King who can topple o’er Genius’ great height— 
To the King who can snuff out God’s yellow sunlight ! 
Hael! Let us pledge— 
Hael! Let us sing 
This song to the King! 
Look you! A toast to the King! 
. Hael! Let us drink ! 
Hael! Here’s the thing ! 
And the toast shall rise up on the Nord-gull’s white wing 
To the King, who can even a monareh with me; 
Though a verse-maker I, and a proud man is he. 
Hael! Let us drink— 
Hael! Let us sing 
This toast to the King ! 
* * * * * + 
While the sledge runs smooth through the snow, 
And the hoar-frost lies hid in the air, 
And the great winter winds wildly blow, 
And a girl’s hand we hold, and a fair, 
Keen day lies before us—yet still 
We must think of this frost-maker’s will ; 
For us each the great Ice-King is biding, 
‘Behind Olé, my sweetheart, he’s hiding. 
Hallo! See the red in her face! 
Does it look? Could you think that a trace 
Of a cold breath could sear it all white— 
A cold breath 
We call Death ?— 
Here’s a song ! 
Let it ring 
To the King! 
Hael! 
ELIZABETH BEALL GINTY. 
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OUR COMMERCIAL MARINE. 


THE shipping of the United States engaged in foreign commerce 
has been steadily decreasing for the last twenty-eight years, at a 
time when our trade with foreign countries has been increasing at 
a rapid rate. In 1860 our total exports and imports amounted to 
the sum of $687,192,176, but subsequently declined ; so that in 
1865 they were only $404,774,883. In the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1889, our imports and exports of merchandise amounted to 
$1,419,937,984, or more than one thousand miilions of dollars in- 
crease over 1865. ‘This very large sum represents, in the tonnage 
required to convey the merchandise from and to our ports, very 
nearly three times the tonnage that was required to convey the same 
in 1860 to 1865. 

In 1860, of our exports and imports, amounting in round numbers 
to about $700,000,000, there was freighted in American vessels 
66 per cent, and 34 per cent in foreign bottoms. In 1889, of the 
nearly $1,500,000,000 in value of merchandise imported from and 
exported to foreign countries, American shipping conveyed about 14 
per cent, and foreign vessels about 86 per cent. In 1860 the ton- 
nage of American vesseis engaged in the foreign trade was 2,379,306 
tons, and in the coasting trade (from which foreign-built vessels are 
excluded) was 2,509,319 tons. In 1888 (the latest statistical infor- 
mation we now have) the tonnage of American vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade was reduced to 919,362 tons, the tonnage of our 
coasting trade having increased in that period to 3,096,212 tons. 
In other words, American vessels engaged in the foreign trade in a 
period of twenty-eight years (within which time our foreign trade 
had more than doubled) had decreased over 60 per cent ; during 
the same time the tonnage in the coastwise trade had increased 22 
per cent. In 1780 we had a tonnage of American vessels of 201,562 
tons ; there was a steady increase until 1862, at which time we owned 
5,513,813 tons. 

In May, 1827, the London Times, viewing with alarm the great 
increase of our shipping interests, said : ‘* It isnot our habit to sound 
the tocsin on light occasions, but we conceive it to be impossible to 
view the existing state of things in this country without more than 
apprehension and alarm. ‘T'welve years of peace, and what is the 
situation of Great Britain? The shipping interest, the cradle of 
our navy, is half ruined. Our commercial monopoly exists no 
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longer; we have closed the Western Indies against America from 
feelings of commercial rivalry. Its active seamen have already 
engrossed an important branch of our carrying trade to the East 
Indies. Her starred flag isnow conspicuous on every sea, and will 
soon defy our thunder.” 

This was early in the present century. Our ship-builders built 
better ships, faster ships ; and our hardy sailors sailed them better, 
they delivered cargoes quicker and in better condition ; and it is 
not so many years ago when an ‘‘ American clipper” could obtain 
£3 to £5 a ton more for freights from China and the East Indies 
to European ports than would be paid for English and Conti- 
nental built ships. The time came when it was found that iron 
was a better material for ships than wood. England’s opportunity 
came, and at about the same time her statesmen saw that some- 
thing must be done or ‘ Britannia would rule the waves” no 
longer ; and, acting on that line, in 1853 the English Government 
made a contract with the Peninsular and Oriental Company, for 
fourteen years, to pay that company a subsidy equal to $2,500,000 
annually, A new contract was made in 1867, and an 8-per-cent 
dividend upon the capital guaranteed. The Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company to the West Indies and Brazil, about the same time 
as the “P. & O.”, secured a contract to the West Indies and Brazil 
of about $1,350,000 annually. In June, 1868, a new contract 
was made guaranteeing an 8-per-cent dividend on a capital of 
£900,000 (84,500,000). Other subsidies were granted that I can- 
not give the details of, but England paid from 1853 to 1886 
about $150,000,000 as subsidy or mail contracts to her shipping. 
This thorough work accomplished the end that was intended : it 
secured the trade of the East Indies and South and North Am- 
erica; it made England the manufacturing nation she is to-day ; 
it made the nation so prosperous and rich that her wealth is over- 
flowing and seeking for investment in every civilized country of 
the world. The exact reverse of England’s policy by the United 
States has so reduced our foreign commercial marine that last year 
an English paper said that “the stars and stripes were seldom seen 
on the ocean’s highways.” 

Our government in 1858 passed an act that no more than sea 
and inland postage should be paid for conveyance of the mails on the 
ocean, no matter what the length of route, no matter what the cost 
of the service. After the passage of that act, which is the law to- 
day, this country joined the International Postal Union, and reduced 
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sea and inland postage from about 25 cents a letter to 5 cents, or 
about four-fifths—thus reducing sea and inland postage by just that 
amount. This country is paying to foreign shipping for conveyance 
of passengers, mails, and freight fully $200,000,000 annually. We 
are paying some foreign steamship lines as high as $1.30 a mile for 
carrying the mails to Europe ; and offer, under the law of 1858, 6 to 
10 cents a mile for carriage of the mails to South America. When 
the sum of 50 cents a mile is asked by American steamers for 
conveyance of the mail to South America, the cry is raised of a 
“subsidy,” ‘‘subsidy-grabbers,” ete., ete. The reason given by 
free-traders, or as they prefer to be called, “ tariff-reformers,” for 
the decadence of our commercial marine is because of our ‘‘ 47 per 
cent tariff,” and such sheer nonsense is believed by many good, 
patriotic Americans to be true. The real, true, honest fact is that 
the reason of the decadence of our commercial marine is because we 
have not “protected” and encouraged it, and England has pro- 
tected and encouraged hers. 

The United States, with its 15,000 miles of sea-coast, with all its 
wonderful natural resources, with its enormous wealth, with a pop- 
ulation nearing 65 millions of active, energetic workers—a great 
manufacturing nation—a nation whose production of food products 
astonishes the civilized world—one to whose mineral resources there 
seems to be no end—should not be dependent upon Europe for the 
shipping to convey to other countries our surplus products, and to 
bring back to our shores the merchandise of other countries. 

Why should we be dependent upon foreign nations for shipping 
facilities to freight our own exports and imports ? Why should we 
pay foreign shipowners $200,000,000 annually for what we can do 
ourselves ? Why should we be at this time in the condition to be 
taunted with the lamentable fact that our beautiful ‘Stars and 
Stripes” are driven from the ocean ? There are, or have been, some 
reasons why we have allowed Europe to monopolize our foreign 
carrying trade, but some of them do not now exist, others are not 
so pressing, and we can properly at this time give some attention to 
the regeneration of that important interest. 

This country has been so busy developing its internal resources, 
building 160,000 miles of railroads, opening up our magnificent 
domain, fighting to preserve our country as a unit, stamping out 
the curse of slavery, that we have wholly neglected our commercial 
marine. We have not protected that interest as we have our manu- 
facturing interests; which by so doing we have made the United 
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States the largest manufacturing nation in the world. We have not 
t deteriorated as a nation since 1827. True it is that ships must now 
be built of iron instead of wood; that they must be propelled by 
. steam instead of by canvas spread to catch the favoring winds. But 
has Europe any more mines of iron ore and coal than we have ? has 
she greater genius in the building of ships? No. Then we must 
look to the real and only reason ; and that is, the policy of our goy- 
ernment in relation to the encouragement of that industry. Time 
after time I have been told by capitalists (when soliciting them to 
invest money in a steamship line), ‘* You can’t succeed when the 
policy of the government is against you. Wait until the tide turns ; 
some time our law-makers will see the necessity of doing as European 
nations are doing.” It seems to me that ‘‘ the tide has turned ;” 
that our people are beginning slowly to see that a producing and 
manufacturing nation that is the largest in the world must not de- 
pend upon foreign nations for her transportation on the ocean, and 
are beginning to realize that we can build iron vessels as well as we 
did wooden ships ; that we can sail them by the power of steam as 
well as we did our ‘* American clippers” by the aid of canvas. 

I earnestly hope that the time has nearly arrived when our peo- 
ple will demand from Congress that this important industry shall — 
have the attention and encouragement that it deserves ; that our flag 
may again be seen floating at the mast-head on every sea ; that at 
every commercial port in the world the ‘‘ Stars and Stripes” will be 
a frequent and welcome visitor. The greatest statesman in the 
world, Prince Bismarck of Germany, said, ‘* The merchant service 
is the handmaid of all other industries, of agriculture, of commerce. 
On the day when the freight trade is given over to foreigners, a 
mortal blow will be dealt to all the industries of the country.” 

These were not idle words. Germany in the last fifteen years has 
made wonderful strides in increasing her shipping interests, and is 
now running England a sharp race for the carrying trade on the ocean. 
She passed protective tariff laws that have increased her manufac- 
turing interests, and at the same time provided mail and transpor- 
tation facilities to foreign countries by the same methods that 
enabled England to secure so large a preponderance in the world’s 
commerce. This country can have its full share; but we need 
not expect that our merchants, ship-builders, and ship-owners can 
make headway with a governmental policy opposed to them, when 
every European nation is assisting and encouraging their com- 
mercial marine. Hl. K, Tourser. 
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LOOKING FORWARD : A.D. 1976. 


For fifty years Europe had been at peace. The terrible revolu- 
tions of 1925 were almost forgotten. The International Council was 
holding its annual session at Constantinople. This year delegates 
from Uganda and from China were to ask admission to the Confed- 
eration, the governments of those powerful nations having recently 
adopted republican constitutions and established social co-operation. 
But the theme upon every tongue, the subject which had led to the 
calling of the Council two months earlier than usual, was the news 
from America. It was matter of common talk that a native of the 
“Unknown Land ” had escaped from its borders and would speak 
before the Council. All sorts of rumors were current: that for 
three successive years the great grain-crops in America had failed ; 
that the corporations owning the cotton-plantations had burned 
two-thirds of the crop to keep up the price ; that cattle and sheep 
had been visited by mysterious pests and were dying by hundreds 
of thousands ; that risings of the proletariat in Birmingham, Sioux 
Falls, and Winnipeg had been put down with terrible severity; that 
in consequence of the general uneasiness Congress had voted a large 
increase of guards at the Mexican Wall, and additions to the enor- 
mous navy. All was guesswork. Little was known of the ‘‘ Unknown 
Land;” the histories said that in 1900 the President, Davis Cabot 
McKinley, Jr., had issued the famous Third Declaration of Indepen- 
dence forbidding absolutely all intercourse with the foreign world. 

The Council met. The doors were closed, and the fugitive from the 
United States addressed the delegates. His language, a mixture of 
the ancient dialects of England, Germany, and Norway, was at times 
unintelligible except to the more scholarly members of the Council; 
but the suppressed passion of the voice, the unconscious eloquence 
of eye and attitude, the soul that spoke through cach word, reached 
every ear, thrilled every heart. The story was a simple one: the 
repeated successes of the American Party had at last brought the 
government under the absolute control of the great capitalists. 
The narrative confirmed the worst rumors of the street—Famine, 
Nakedness, and Winter impended upon a continent. 

Within a fortnight, thousands of vessels, bearing the flag of the 
Confederation, were sailing east and west and north to America. 
The nations remembered 1776, and now, two centuries later, they 
made haste with one accord to answer this dying appeal for help. 
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Corn from Uganda and rice from China were on the way, no less 
than cottons from England, silks from France, woollens from Ger- 
many, linens from Ireland, fruits from Algeria. The waters of 
Norway and the plains of Uruguay and New Zealand sent their 
ready gifts. But so close the watch, so strict the orders of the 
navy of America, that several of these vessels coming within the 
fifty-mile limit were fired upon without warning and ruthlessly 
sunk. The rest drew near Okkak—a mighty fortress on the in- 
hospitable shores of Labrador—the only port not absolutely sealed 
to the world. Seventeen leagues from the coast the enormous war- 
ship ‘‘ Protection ” received the message from the Council of the 
Confederation and forwarded it to the Congress at Pittsburg. 
Behind closed doors the Senate debated the offer of help : “* We, 
the Nations of the Outer World, from our abundance send you a, 
part. Take thereof in welcome.” Senator after senator arose to 
urge rejection of the proffered gift. ‘* How shall our people get 
work if cottons, and woollens, and linens, and silks are given to us? 
If Asia and Africa are permitted to inundate us with grain, who 
will support our farmers? What will become of the few flocks still 
left us if New Zealand and Uruguay turn their sheep and their 
cattle loose upon our plains? The fish of Norway will destroy our 
nursery. Can our workingmen compete with the world’s paupers 
who give away their products? If these ships enter our ports, 
wages will fall at once and the home market will be destroyed. 
True, we may feast for a day, and be clothed for a month, but when 
our factories have been closed, our farms abandoned, our river- 
courses dried up, these cunning confederates will put up their prices 
and we shall starve. Away with this temptationfrom the devil!” 
An unconditional rejection was telegraphed at once to the com- 
modore of the ‘‘ Protection ;” and the Congressional Guard was 
ordered out to disperse the mob at the gates of the Capitol. This 
mob was composed of unemployed and ignorant men aroused by 
cunning demagogues with promises of cheap food. In spite of the 
utmost precaution, however, the offer from abroad and the action of 
the Senate thereon transpired; the mob reassembled and was joined 
by over a million rioters from all sections. The Congressional 


Guard was overpowered and massacred, the Capitol destroyed, and . 


several of the senators were killed. There is good reason to believe 
that the national army—2,000,000 strong—was called out to quell 
the disturbance, but it is impossible to tell, as the coast is guarded 
more strictly than ever. C. Howarp WILSON. 
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AN UNDECIDED VICTORY. 

To speak of Lawrence Malone as capable of developing into a 
grave and reputable citizen—the prudent head of a household, the 
munificent patron of local charities, the industrious and contented 
taxpayer, a sleek supporter of the church, and an exemplar in sober 
living—would be evincing an amiable generosity of heart anda cheer- 
ing hopefulness of the moral possibilities of the race, but little logic 
or perspicacity. ‘To be explicit, he was not of the material out of 
which paragons are usually manufactured. That he was a general 
favorite, indeed, is indisputable, for withouta penny in his pocket 
he could command entertainment, outfit,and attention with the 
best; nor was he ever known to ask for a loan in vain. These are 
facts which need no commentary; but unluckily there was blended 
with all his popular and admirable qualities a certain strain of vaga- 
bondism, which, though very engaging, like all else about Mr. Malone, 
was calculated to cause apprehensions in even his blindest partisans. 
And in fact, while everybody had a fondness for him, everybody 
prophesied an ili end for him. He was at once the pride and the 
distraction of his friends, the idol and the byword of the communi- 
ty ; and this oddly anomalous character he had borne from his earli- 
est years. Before he was five, mothers sternly warned their children 
against him, and regaled him on bread and jam. At school, Thaddeus 
O’Doherty, the village pedagogue, groaned over him in spirit, and 
punished him with applesand sweets. Asa young man, parents were 
charmed with him, and trembled (unavailingly, as shall presently ap- 
pear) lest their daughters should fall under his unholy spell ; the 
parish priest was sore pricked in his conscience for being so mildly 
admonitory at seasons of confession ; and elderly ladies of a pious 
turn of mind were wont tocomplain that his deviltries interfered 
even with their sacred attentions to the dead. 

But it was in affairs of gallantry that Mr. Malone was most con- 
spicuously successful. There, where so many tempt fate and come to 
grief, he was fairly beyond all rivalry; so that those who might have 
entered the lists against a less formidable competitor were fain to 

-look passively on and take lessons from the master. To witness Mr. 
Malone plying his blandishments was a piece of instruction in the 
erotic art that a young man was not likely to forget, since it usually 
filled him with envy and despair. 


In the ordinary course of business Mr. Malone proposed to Miss 
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Alice O’Donovan, and was firmly, if archly, rejected. He was natu- 
rally a good deal surprised, and perhaps for a little his vanity suf- 
fered. But any feeling of disappointment or vexation he may have 
experienced speedily passed, leaving him, if possible, more gay and 
gallant than ever. 

«<The catlin’s purty, to be shure; but bedad, isn’t there as good 
fish in the say yet?” said Mr. Malone to himself in his cheery, philo- 
sophic way. ‘‘ It’s afther apin’ the woman of three cows, she is.” 

This comparison to the pride-eaten lady of the ballad was suggest- 
ed by the fact that Alice was an heiress to a moderate extent. Her 
father had a farm of fifty good acres, which he tilled with care, and 
a comfortable deposit in the bank to which the interest was added 
regularly twice in every year. In the more prosperous times there 
were frequent other additions besides; but, good seasons or bad, the 
accretions of interest swelled the principal as invariably as the com- 
ing -of the 15th of May and the 15th of November. Being her 
father’s only child, Alice had expectations which might not unnatu- 
rally be assumed to have inflated the feminine pride to blindness. 
At any rate, it was thus that Mr. Malone accounted to himself for 


his rejection. But the astute assumption was wrong. Alice had far 
more subtle and potent reasons for her decision than the trivial and 
sordid circumstance that she had money and Mr. Malone had none. 
I suppose such worldly considerations do sometimes weigh with 
young ladies in their bearing towards suitors, but it is only fair to 
state that Alice was actuated by no mercenary motive whatsoever. 
Nor did she dislike Mr. Malone; on the contrary, she was rather 
partial to him, and was clearly flattered by his attentions ; for she 
had done nothing to discourage them. And here the discerning 
reader will be making inferences rather damaging to Miss Alice. 
Well! and if it is admitted that she was something very much re- 
sembling a coquette, does the admission in any way diminish the 
piquant charm of her personality? Has not every beautiful girl from 
Eve down asserted her high prerogative, and been the more admired 
for so doing? She saw the rustic cavaliers crowding in her train 
with a satisfaction as frank as it was keen; and it was because she 
had not yet grown weary of their worship that she answered Mr. 
Malone in the negative. 

He was not the first, by a round score, whom the ambitious beau- 
ty had treated in the same fashion. But he was the very first to ex- 
hibit a perfect, philosophical composure and an undiminished appe- 
tite for pleasure two hours after the blow had been delivered. Ac- 
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customed to an air of seriousness, even of dejection, in her discarded 
lovers, Alice was amazed and piqued at Mr. Malone’s scandalous want 
of sensibility. She thought he made most indecent haste in getting 
out of mourning for his affections, so to speak, and resolved to pun- 
ish him. For some time subsequently it was a comical version of the 
old game of Helen with Demetrius, only that the Irishman had much 
better manners than the Athenian, and never by word, look, or deed 
showed himself averse to the fair one’s advances. He put his arm 
as lightly about Alice’s waist, and danced and jested with her as 
merrily, as if no sad and tender passage had ever taken place between 
them. But he did not repeat his declaration, or in the remotest 
manner hint of a wish to be heard afresh. 

Alice was vexed almost to anger. She had spent three whole 
months trying to bring this callous jaunty scapegrace to his knees 
again, and had failed—failed most signally. It was in vain that 
she put forth the full force of her gifts and accomplishments—that 
she caressed him with her eyes and shed on him the melting radi- 
ance of her smile. Mr. Malone was not to be caught by arts of which 
he was himself so distinguished an exponent. 

It would be grossly slandering him, however, to give the impres- 
sion that throughout these delicate hostilities he was in the smallest 
particular false to his fame. A hundred charges might be laid to 
his account, but want of tact or politeness in dealing with the fair 
sex would not be among them. He smiled appreciatively at the 
sprightliness of Alice’s wit, treated her judgments with irreproach- 
able deference, and insinuated opportunely and nicely that she was 
‘‘the purtiest girl in the county, barrin’ none.” Yet he managed to 
indicate that he had not the slightest desire in the world to make 
her his wife. 

There had been a social gathering of the gay young people of the 
neighborhood which the belligerent couple graced with their presence 
as a matter of course. Mr. Malone was in particularly good form. 
Spurred by an easily apprehended motive, he played his accustomed 
réle with such dash, brilliance, and aplomb that it is safe to aver there 


was not a maiden present with any pretension to sensibility who did. 


not sigh surreptitiously over him and contemplate her walk home 
with a fluttering sensation that was one part hope and three parts 
despair, nor a young man of any social ambition who did not in his 
heart thrice curse the partiality of nature in making such unequal 
distribution of gifts and graces. Alice took little active part in the 
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gayety, but she was very observant; and, as will be seen, she had 
ample food for reflection. 

‘* Larry’s doing it with a fine high hand,” she said to herself near 
the close, with that peculiar glow of the eyes and compression of the 
lips which denote a perfect indifference, ‘‘a fine high hand indeed. 
I suppose he’ll be going swelling away with one of them in a minute 
or two, or maybe the whole batch of them’ll go swelling away with 
him.” And with these mental comments Miss Alice turned dis- 
dainfully to make her preparations for departure. In a minute Mr. 
Malone was by her side. 

‘*Going already?” he said, with that easy affability which became 
him so well. 

“Yes,” answered Alice, almost curtly. 

“¢ Faix, it’s the mighty hurry yer in entirely,’’ remonstrated Mr. 
Malone. ‘The fun’s just beginning.” 

«7 have a good distance to go, and it’s late,” replied Alice, without 
letting her eye light on him. 

“T wisht it was twicet as far to your home, Alice,” said Mr. 
Malone. 

Somehow the remark made her smile. 

Why ?” she asked. 

** Because,” answered Mr. Malone, in his sweetest intonation, ‘ if 
yer not too proud for company, I’m going that way.” 

The girl eyed him severely for a second as if to ascertain whether 
he were not trifling with her. 

“Oh, I don’t care,” she said, then; and they started. 

It was a warm, delicious, moonless night, full of the sensuous 
charm of the south when there is only a glamorous starry light in 
the sky, and the air is still full of fragrance—such a night as might 
turn a prosaist into a poet, and give the sternest realist a passion for 
romance; such a night as might make two young people not hope- 
lessly obnoxious to each other unduly delay their return indoors. 
And, in truth, Miss Alice and her escort proceeded very leisurely, 
though they could not have loitered for talk, since there was little 
discourse between them. The silence was owing to no indisposition 
to speak on the part of Mr. Malone: he was, as usual, unfeignedly 
anxious to be agreeable, and had fallen into speechlessness solely 
out of deference for the humor of his companion, who was obvi- 
ously preoccupied and averse to conversation. Her mood did not 
displease him, yet it was his foible to upbraid her gently at parting 
for having neglected him, 
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{ “Why didn’t you go home with some of the others, then ?” she 
demanded, in a quick, almost testy tone. 

“* Bedad an’ I’ll jist tell ye, thin,” answered Mr. Malone, with joy- 
ous alacrity : because there’s not wan av thim fit to stand ’longside 
av ye.” 

“You have said the same thing to a dozen to-night already,” said 
Alice, witheringly. “ Can’t you think of something fresh now ?” 

“ Be the powers, an’ it’s true, thin,” responded Mr. Malone, leaving 
her to put what interpretation she pleased on his words. 

“Well, since you have run out of compliments, good-night.” 

She held out her hand. Mr. Malone took it, and ead her sus- 
piciously towards him. i 

“ Don’t—you mus—” i 

But the protest was never completed, for Mr. Malone promptly ‘ 
put a seal on her lips. 

When she escaped, flushed, panting, trembling, and apparently 
indignant, she could not trust herself to utter a word, but ran quick- 
ly into the house, leaving Mr. Malone standing in the road. He, 
however, was calmer. 

‘* Bedad, an’ it’s the swate lips the darlint’s got,” he remarked to 
himself blithely; and went his way as if nothing uncommon had 
happened. 

Soon after making the discovery that Mr. Malone was master of 
the situation, Alice made another that caused her something of a h 
shock and shed a curious light on the gallant’s character. At the i 
time he had proposed to her he was the accepted suitor of at least ten { 
other girls. This of course explained the rascal’s equanimity under 
what must otherwise have been a crushing disappointment. To one 
with such extensive resources a refusal more or less was hardly 
worth a second thought, and Mr. Malone was not the man to worry 
over a trifle. 

In thinking the matter over, more pensive than angry, Alice was 
forced to the conclusion that he was not only something of a gay 
deceiver, but also a good deal of a fool. What did he want with so 
many sweethearts? He could not make wives of them all, at least 
under the British Constitution. 

But alas ! what mean causes often blight the most splendid pros- 
pects! To make that material provision for life which the genius 
and the dolt alike find necessary, Mr. Malone had rented a farm of 
twenty acres, which he committed with great cheerfulness and san- 
guine hopes of increase to the charge of his trusted factotum, Pat 
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McDermott. Pat’s merits may be gauged by the facts that he was 
only nineteen, was half-witted, and in return for his labor got his 
food, one of his master’s{cast-off suits of clothes, and one pound 
fifteen per annum. 

His management of the farm need hardly be described. The 
thistle, the dock, the couch-grass, and the wild ranunculus flourished, 
but the oats and potatoes were sickly. Mr. Malone, entirely occu- 
pied with other concerns, had scant opportunity to notice these 
things till his attention was suddenly fixed by the advent of gale 
day. Then he found himself with something less than half the 
rent. ‘To do him justice, he bore the discovery with his customary 
fortitude. 

‘Paix, thin, an’ it’s mighty air toimes us pore tinants are 
havin’, an’ his honor knows it,” he said to himself, consolingly. 
‘Who'd be afther throublin’ his head when maybe it’s a reduction 
the honest gintleman’s goin’ to give us? I'll just go wid what I 
have.” 

And accordingly he snatched an hour to lay his hardships before 
Mr. Lucas, the agent. 

Now Mr. Lucas, like nearly all who knew him, had a kindness 
for Mr. Malone. The agent was well aware, indeed, that this hand- 
some, audacious young fellow, whose eye outrivalled his tongue in 
eloquence, was nothing but an idle scamp ; yet he found it extremely 
hard to act on that practical view of the case with the secamp stand- 
ing smiling before him. Mr. Lucas surveyed Mr. Malone with all 
the severity he could command, 

**You are quite sure you have made every effort to make up this 
rent ?” said he, finishing his scrutiny. 

“I am indade, yer honor,” answered Mr. Malone, solemnly. 
‘Night an’ mornin’ I have worrit along ay that rint, for, says I to 
mesilf, ‘His honor wants it, an’ bedad his honor must have it.’ ” 

“Tm always willing to be lenient,” said Mr. Lucas, “ where people 
work hard, but—”’ 

“‘Don’t be spakin’ av it at all, yer honor,” interrupted Mr. 
Malone, quickly. ‘‘ Shure an’ everybody knows yer honor’s as lan- 
yant’s a father to the tinants ; an’, be the powers, wouldn’t I jist loike 
to clap me eye on the spalpeen that *ud say ye weren't !” 

“Yes, yes, I try to be kind,” said Mr. Lucas, feigning impatience; 
“but what I was going to say is this: that if things don’t mend, I 
must really take measures to—” 
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“To be sure you must, yer honor,” said Mr. Malone, nothing 
abashed, ‘‘ Faix, an’ don’t I know it bravely ?” 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Lucas, after a short pause, ‘‘ supposing I 
were to take what you have on account, do you really think you 
could pay up all arrears next gale day? Think well, now.” 

‘*Divil a doubt about it at all, yer honor,” answered Mr. Malone, 
confidently. 

“ And there’s that ten pounds you have from the bank besides, 
you know.” 

“ Och, shure, an’ the bank’s not hard up,” returned Mr. Malone, 
“an’ I'll pay it afther another renewal, protest an’ all.” 

Mr. Lucas could not repress a smile. 

Mr. Malone paid over his few pounds with the handsome air of a 
benefactor, and walked away with the step of a conqueror. 

“The bothersome rint’s right, anyway,” he said to himself, com- 
placently, ‘‘ an’ his honor’s a gintleman.” 

These were the last thoughts Mr. Malone bestowed on agent, rent, 
or arrears till five months later, when he was abruptly brought up 
in his career of pleasure by the news that Mr. Lucas was leaving. 

“T’m graved to hear it,” said Mr. Malone, ‘‘for in troth the 
next’ll maybe not be so good.” 

Nevertheless, on the arrival of gale day he proceeded to pay his 
respects to the new agent with at least a fine outward show of con- 
fidence. ‘The reception was inauspicious, but Mr. Malone bore up 
bravely. 

“Wait till he turns his eyes on me, an’ be the powers I’1l fix him!” 
he thought good-humoredly. Presently the agent looked up, and 
Mr. Malone pulled his forelock and smiled with courtly grace. 

IT hope I see yer honor well,” he said, cordially. 

‘Quite, thanks,” answered the agent, scrutinizing him. “Well, 
what’s your name ?” 

‘*Lawrence Malone, yer honor,” answered the visitor, in his 
blandest voice. 

“ Lawrence Malone,” repeated the agent, dryly. ‘‘ Jenkin,” he said, 
to one of the clerks, “ just see what Malone owes;” and he resumed 
his writing. 

The clerk stated the amount standing to Mr. Malone’s debit in 
the ledger, and stepped to the counter to take the cash. 

Mr. Malone eyed him loftily. 

“T want to spake to his honor, if you plaize,” he said, with freez- 
ing dignity. 
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‘‘T am very busy,” called out the agent. ‘‘ Mr. Jenkin will take 
the money from you.” 

“‘Yer honor,” he said, suavely. 

«‘ What is it?” demanded the agent, looking up with unmistak- 
able signs of irritation. 

“*It’s hard times we’re havin’, yer honor,” said Mr. Malone. 

“Which means that you haven’t got your rent,” responded the 
agent, testily. 

Mr. Malone drew a long breath and smiled again. He was glad 
the disagreeable fact had been so happily guessed. 

“ Bedad, an’ yer honor’s just right !” he said, with a slight affecta- 
tion of jocularity, as if the thing might possibly prove a good joke. 

“«T think your pleasantries are a little ill-timed,” said the agent, 
sternly. “Have you no money at all ?” 

“‘Shure an’ I wouldn’t be throublin’ yer honor wid no money at 
all,” answered Mr. Malone. ‘‘ Count that, if ye plaize,” he said to 
the clerk, emptying the contents of an old purse on the counter. 

That-functionary promptly complied, and declared the sum to be 
less than the gale thep due, without counting arrears. 

** This will never do,” said the agent, sharply. ‘‘'To let matters 
drift in this style would be only encouraging you in idleness. I 
find, too, that besides your arrears of rent you owe ten pounds on 
a note,” resumed the agent, all unheeding. ‘‘ What do you intend 
to do ?” 

«Pay, yer honor,” he answered, emphatically. ‘“‘ Pay, sartinly. 

When ?” 

“‘Tf yer honor ’ud be so good—” he began aloud. 

«« As to let you run deeper into debt you’d be much obliged,” 
broke in the agent, ironically. ‘‘No, no, my man. This is simply 
a business transaction between us, you know, and if the rent is not 
forthcoming there is but one alternative.” 

Malone’s face quivered and blanched. 

«Tf yer honor ’ud only—” he began again. 

‘*It’s no use,” interrupted the agent, firmly. ‘‘ You must pay or 


” 


go. 
Malone’s expression changed like a flash. He stood for a second 
looking keenly at the agent, his eyes beginning to burn and his lips 
to tighten. 

«Yer fixed on that ?” he said then, in a strange voice. 

“* Quite,” returned the agent. 

With an angry gesture Malone swept the money which had been 
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left on the counter back into his pocket, and without another syl- 
lable strode away. He had not walked more than ten minutes 
when, in turning a bend of the road, he suddenly met Alice. He 
would have passed on with a formal salutation had she not stopped. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Lawrence ?” she asked, almost immediately 
discovering with a woman’s quick intuition that something serious 
was amiss. 

Mr. Malone laughed disdainfully. 

“Oh, nothing ; nothing at all,” he answered. 

«Yes, there is.” 

He drew himself up and tossed his head in mockery. 

«* Well, if yer must know, I’m afther makin’ up me moind not to 
be plagued any more wid girls.” 

Alice made a feint of laughing, as if this were one of Mr. Malone’s 
jests. 

“« Be the powers, ye needn't be laughin’, for it’s true,” he assev- 
erated, and he turned as if to go. 

But Alice laid her hand on his arm, and he was too chivalrous to 
shake it off. 

“‘T know something has gone wrong,” she said. 

**An’ yer greatly throubled, aren’t ye ?” returned Mr. Malone. 
«What if something has gone wrong ?” 

“¢Won’t you tell me what it is, Lawrence ?” 

She spoke with sisterly anxiety and affection. 

An’ what good ’ud that do ?” 

“TI might be able to help you.” 

me ?” he repeated. I’m thinkin’ it’s too much help I’ve 
had from the loikes av you.” 

**Won’t you tell me what’s wrong, anyway ?” pleaded Alice. 

Malone paused and seemed to consider. 

“ Well, this is gale day,” he said, at length, ‘‘an’ this new agent’ 
no gintleman, an’—an’—the long an’ the short av it is, the divil’s 
to pay an’ nothing to pay him with ; and to get out av his clutches 
I’m off to join Clan-na-Gael.” 

Every vestige of color went from the girl’s face. 

*‘You’re not going to do that, Lawrence,” she said, her keen 
concern in her voice. 

‘* Be the powers, I am, though !” replied Malone, exultingly. “T’ll 
fix him !” 

‘‘Larry,” cried the girl, with a note of inexpressible anguish, 
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*‘ whatever you do, don’t do that! You asked me to marry you. 
I'll do it if you only promise not to join Clan-na-Gael.” 

“‘T don’t want to marry you,” he answered. ‘‘I have no home 
for you ; I’m going to be evicted.” 

Evicted ?” 

“Yes. Everything I have is to be took from me.” 

“¢ But if you join Clan-na-Gael they’ll make you a murderer.” 

** No matter,” he returned, with a stubborn pride in the wicked- 
ness of his intention; and disengaging his arm he marched off. 

Alice watched him for an instant, then she also turned and went 
her way. Mr. Malone expected her to call him. More than once 
he glanced over his shoulder to see if she were looking after him ; 
and finding that she neither looked nor called he flew into a fit of 
childish passion. As he could not very well justify his anger with 
Alice, he transferred it, for the sake of reasonableness, to the agent, 
and in the vehemence of his wrath he beat the road with his stick. 

“*T’ll fix him,” he said, to himself. ‘‘ Pay me rint indade! Pay 
merint. Badscran to him, thin, isn’t the land as much mine as his?” 

He accomplished the journey home in about half the time it 
would ordinarily have taken him. When he entered the house, 
Molly, the old housekeeper and maid-of-all-work, and Pat, the farm 
superintendent, were at dinner, The old woman immediately bustled 
up to lay a plate for her master, but he told her to keep her seat, as 
he had already dined. 

“‘T owe you some wages, Molly,” he said, ‘‘an’ you too, Pat,” 
turning to the lad; ‘‘an’ as money’s kind ay rife to-day, we’ll better 
settle up.” 

“T’ve got to go off on business this afternoon,” he continued, 
when he had made the necessary disbursements, ‘an’ if I’m late 
in getting back ye needn’t be sitting up for me.” 

With that he went to his own room and made some little altera- 
tions in his toilet. Then he left the house, and, with an affable in- 
junction to his superintendent never to neglect the behests of duty, 
he turned and walked away. 


IL. 


Despite the cruel injury to her feelings, and the perfect justifica- 
tion with which she might have forever renounced all interest in 
the wayward and ungrateful Malone, Alice yet could not resist the 
generous womanly impulse to call at the rent office for a completer 
and clearer account of his troubles. So it was without the slight- 
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est sense of impropriety she entered and asked for a private inter- 
view with the agent. Alone with that gentleman, however, she 
began to realize the situation ; and then such a tremor and confu- 
sion fell upon her that she could scarce make known her business, 
Nor did the agent’s kindly meant but deplorably infelicitous at- 
tempts to soothe and comfort her tend to produce quietude of mind. 
Indeed they so manifestly increased her agitation that the agent 
himself was soon affected. Ordinarily he was cool, cautious, and 
diplomatic, as sovereignly contemptuous of sentiment and its un- 
lucky brood of blunders as the most successful man of the world 
who ever lived; but now the suffering of his fair visitor went to his 
heart like « melting flame of fire, dissolving all barriers of worldly 
wisdom, and leaving him, as it were, unprotected and defenceless. 
No sooner, therefore, had he caught a glimmer of meaning in Alice’s 
broken and incoherent sentences than he fell to making promises 
with a celerity and eagerness that his calmer judgment must cer- 
tainly have condemned. 

**To be sure, to be sure !” he said, as if nothing had been farther 
from his intention than stringent measures in dealing wlth Malone. 
‘* By all means he shall have another chance, for his own sake— 
and yours,” he ended gallantly. 

When Alice stepped into the sunshine again she felt like another 
being—like an angel, say, who has made successful intercession for a 
sinner ; and only the lateness of the hour kept her from at once going 
to Malone and imparting the good news. She was up betimes next 
morning, and, after making a hasty breakfast and a plausible ex- 
cuse for leaving home for a few hours, started. As she neared her 
destination, she found Pat McDermott leaning over a stile, con- 
templating the couch-grass and the wild ranunculus with a very 
solemn countenance. He looked at her, as she gave him ‘*‘ Good- 
morning,” with a significant expression which seemed to say: ‘I 
know what brings you here; but you may turn on your heel and 
go the way you came.” When she reached the house, Molly was 
standing in the midst of a chaos of pots and buckets, shrilly berat- 
ing the pig and the turkeys, which it seemed had shown a some- 
what too aggressive curiosity. Now that she was at Larry’s door, 
Alice could hardly contain herself sufficiently to ask the old woman 
‘concerning her health. Molly, it seemed, was suffering from an 
alarming complication of diseases. She had ‘‘ rheumatis’ in the 
right showlder and cramp in the calf of the left leg, ard her brathin’ 
was bad, and she suspected she had heart-disaise, and she didn’t 
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enjoy her meals ; and indade, thin, she was poorly entoirely ;” and 
by way of illustrating her feebleness she deftly knocked over a 
turkey with the pot-stick. Alice recovered the weapon and took 
advantage of the diversion to inquire if Lawrence were at home. 

‘¢ Troth, thin, an’ he is not,” answered Molly, in an injured tone, 
as if his absence were a personal injustice to her. ‘‘ He went his 
ways yisterday at dinner-time.” 

Alice’s heart beat tumultuously, and she was fain to lean against 
the wall for support. 

** And do you know which way he went ?” she asked, in a voice 
that shook though she strove to be calm. 

«<Troth, an’ I do not,” answered Molly. ‘* Masther Larry has so 
many ways that it ’ud be purty hard for an ould woman wid the 
cramp in the calf of her left leg, and the rheumatis’ in her right 
showlder, an’ the heart-disaise, an’ the bad brathin’ to kape track 


av him. It’sa young cailin like yourself that ’ud be doing that 
to perfection. Bad scran t’ ye, an’ will ye be afther stickin’ yer 


‘dirty ould snout in me clane praties before me very face ?” And 


Molly made an angry lunge at the pig, which trotted off grunting 
its protest. 


Some note of indifference or mockery in the old woman’s tone 
annoyed Alice, and when she spoke again it was with a touch of 
anger. 

«*« And if he hasn’*t come back and you don’t know where he is, 
why didn’t you send to look for him?” she demanded, sharply. 

Molly stood petrified, with the pot-stick which she was about to 
level at a turkey poised in the air. 

‘Sind to look for him?” she repeated, slowly, as if to get, the 
meaning of the words fully into her mind. 

“‘Yes; send to look for him,” said Alice. “It was your duty. 
You could have sent Pat. It would become him better to be look- 
ing for his master than leaning idly over fences.” 

“ An’, savin’ yer presence, Miss Alice O’Donovan,” said Molly, 
drawing herself up with her baton to her rheumatic shoulder, ‘it’s 
not takin’ me ordhers from the loikes av you I'll be at all. An’ as 
for sindin’ Pat, if you like to screw off his head and fix on another 
maybe the pore boy “ud understand what ye wanted him to do.” 

Alice turned away, sick at heart, her gust of passion all spent. 

**(tood-bye, Molly,” she said, softly. “Thank you for your in- 
formation.” 

“* Good-bye,” grunted Molly, never deigning to lift her head. 
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«“ And I’m thinkin’,” she went on to herself, “‘if I knowed where 
he is it wouldn’t be right to tell her.” 


Days passed, and weeks and months, and Malone did not return. 
There were various theories accounting more or less plausibly for 
his disappearance, but the one that obtained most widely was that 
he had fled to America to escape the importunities of Alice. The 
considerable brigade of damsels whom the absconder had agreed to 
marry were peculiarly bitter on the question. 

By degrees, however, the scandal, as it was termed, blew over, 
and people ceased to think of Malone’s mad escapade. 

Indeed, they presently began to forget that such an individual as 
Lawrence Malone had ever had an existence in their midst. Alice 
received no more suitors. Nor did she any more shed her radiance 


on scenes of public gayety. Her ostensible reason for remaining at 
home in such rigid seclusion was that her father required her con- 
tinual attention. The excuse was valid enough, for her father was 
indeed feeble with the feebleness that knows no renewal of strength. 
Alice attended him with filial affection till he departed ; then she 


seemed to have nothing further to live for. She inherited a con- 


siderable sum of money, but what was that to one whose heart was 
widowed? ‘The prospect of living out her natural term of life 
seemed a terrible doom, all the more terrible that existence had 
once been so sweet to her. It was a doom she could not escape. 

Time passed, as time will even with maidens whose hearts have 
suffered, and one day a letter, curiously addressed and bearing a 
foreign stamp and postmark, reached her. She tore it open with 
trembling fingers end a throbbing pulse, and, having glanced at 
the signature, fell into a chair panting like afrightened doe. When 
she grew a little calmer she read as follows : 

“‘Eaypt Septumbir 1882. 
“My DERE ALICE— 

“Youl be thinkin it mity quare whare i am this long long time 
and so will some others. Well this is whare i am lying in hospitle 
wid one leg onto me. the other is in the trenches somewhare at 
tel-el-kebir bad cess to thim. Anyway i left it thare and fathe 
Cushla mo chree i thot it was kilt i was entirly when the kannin ba] 


came whis and left me wid only one fut to stand on the other being 
blowed to smithereens. but we gave the hathen Egyptians a lickin 


that will do ther sowls good bedad Alice yer heart wood have been 
glad to see me bowld royal irish going at the blakards thogh it was 
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as dark as blue blazis. hooray for ould Ireland, but och its me 
leg thats akin i mane the one thats of. if it had just stade on i 
wood be a korpril one of them fine days. its kind of ould lumber i 
am now Alice and faix its not mesilf that wood be after putting ye 
in mind of what ye sade the last time i seen ye but i only wisht I 
was back wid me two legs onto me and you spakin them swate 
things agen. but its not an ould soger wid his leg blowed of that 
shood be spakin up to the purtiest girl in Galway. This is whet 
peeple cal patreetism and glory. Well them that likes it can have 
it but for me i wisht i was back fit to dance on me two legs and dig 
praties and things as soon as i get another leg fixed up im going 
back wid a penshin for life. think of that me jewil a penshin for 
life and nary a one to spend it but myself barrin some one takes up 
the job along wid me. You may be shure ill call to pay my respecks 
LAWRENCE MALONE. 
* * * * * 

The visitor to one of the neatest farms in the county Galway, on 
which there grows neither couch-grass nor wild ranunculus, may 
ree a gentleman of military aspect stumping alertly about on a 
wooden leg, superintending things. He is devoted to his home, 
and is punctuality itself in the payment of his “rint.” His hand- 
some wife, too, is all the prouder of him that he is “not all there,” 
and takes especial care that his slipper is comfortably warmed be- 
fore he puts it on for the evening. 

J. A. SrEUART. 


CATS: 
AN INTERNATIONAL STUDY 


In the arena of life a sharp struggle for supremacy has fox ages 
been waged between the contrasting types of the Destroyers and the 
Constructors. Ishmael, Tamerlane, and Black Hawk have gradually 
succumbed to the children of Tubal-Cain, whose fire-arms demon- 
strated the fact that supreme constructive skill includes the power 
of demolition ; but even in exile the. votaries of Mars have pre- 
served their independence, and refuse to purchase survival by a 
change of habits. 

In the rivalries of the animal kingdom the contest for the prizes 
of existence has led to a similar result. If a philosopher of a riper 
planet could have visited our earth during the latter epoch of the 
Miocene Period, the claws and bone-crushing teeth of the larger 
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carnivora might have inclined him to predict their ultimate victory 
over all competitors, the massive-footed mammoth, perhaps, alone 
excepted. Those natural weapons failed to prevail against the club 
of the tool-making man-ape. The deft-handed forefather of Charles 
Darwin became the primate of the animal empire, and one by one 
his antagonists had to bite the dust, or purchase their bread by enter- 
ing the service of their hated rival—with one exception. The prince 
of the vanquished dynasty, the ancestor of the genus /e/is, declined 
the proffered compromise, and, like the exiled Moriscos, his descend- 
ants still prefer the hardships of the free wilderness to the comforts 
of servitude. Even in the smallest of those descendants, that love of 
liberty has withstood the educational influences of forty-five cen- 
turies. The dwarf tiger, as Professor Brehm calls the domestic cat, 
inhabits the home of his patron as a guest, rather than as a prisoner. 
Chains may for years hold a rebellious dog, a bull,a fox,a bear, and 
even a wolf, but a chained cat will promptly defy compulsion by 
strangling herself to death. Cat-feeders are apt to call themselves 
cat-owners, but may ascertain their mistake by inviting their prop- 
erty toa ramble beyond the premises of the wonted feeding-place. 
A French village-priest of my acquaintance boasted the possession 
of an ‘‘escort-cat” that would follow him from his parsonage to a 
distant vineyard ; but further inquiries elicited the fact that the 
vineyard-hill swarmed with conies, and that Puss consented to 
accompany her friend only in that special direction, and, moreover, 
refused to return before the termination of a protracted rabbit-hunt. 
The qualifications of an ‘‘ escort-cat” have never been transmitted 
to a distinctive variety, though lack of time should certainly not 
have prevented the development of such a breed by means of arti- 
ficial selection. 

The biologist Vogt argues that dogs and hunters must have co- 
operated for countless ages before the dawn of the period when 
house-builders first began to avail themselves of the special talents 
of the mousing cat ; yet that period antedates the beginning of our 
chronological era by at least three thousand years. Cats are men- 
tioned in the sacred scriptures of the Hindoos and in the code of 
Zoroaster ; and on the temple-walls of the lower Nile the hiero- 
glyphics of cat-like figures areas frequent as Ibis-heads and dog-faced 
baboons. When the dynasty of the Hykshos, or Shepherd-Kings, 
abrogated the code of their predecessors, Egyptian priests removed 
a number of temple-cats to an exile-colony in the Oasis of Wad-el- 
Kamr ; but soon after, the sacred quadrupeds were restored to their 
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sanctuaries, and in case of fire the familiars of the hierophant were 
often ordered to save the tutelary cats at the risk of their own lives. 

The origin of that worship has been explained by all sorts of 
fanciful theories, such as the phenomenon of the contracting and 
expanding pupil of the cat’s eye and its symbolic resemblance to 
the phases of the moon ; the seven rings of the feline tail ; the habit 
of nocturnal conventions, etc., etc.; but a more plausible hypothesis 
refers to the utility of a living mouse-trap, and its importance in a 
country of vast grain-magazines. That conjecture seems confirmed 
by the analogies of the apparently far more preposterous worship of 
the crocodile and the scarabeus sacer, or dung-hill beetle—animals 
equally inconceivable as household pets or moral exemplars, but 
whose scavenger work tended to prevent epidemics, as the razzias 
of the rodent-killer undoubtedly helped to obviate famines. Still 
it would be a mistake to suppose that all cats of ancient Egypt were 
objects of religious veneration. Then, as now, cat-serenades were 
probably interluded with boot-jacks, and supernumerary kittens 
were drowned by the dozen ; for the temple tabbies were merely the 
chosen representatives of their tribe, just as the Apis-bull symbolized 
the utility of his hard-working relatives. 

The cat-worship of Hindostan seemed less explicable till the 
enigma of its origin was solved by the traveller Vambery. In a 
Buddhist convent of eastern Thibet the ‘‘ Hungarian Humboldt” 
saw a number of cats whose corpulent appearance rivalled that of 
the sleekest friar, and contrasted strangely with the emaciated con-: 
dition of the old convent-horse. “Cats are carnal-minded,” admitted 
the pious abbot, ‘‘and their sins against the rules of cleanliness are 
often grievous ; but they atone by the energy of their warfare against 
weasels and bandicoots” (a species of large rats), ‘‘and thus spare 
us the temptation of imbruing our hands in the blood of a fellow- 
creature”—a refinement of casuistry rivalled only by the vicarious 
emphasis of that Colorado deacon whose own remarks were mostly 
limited to Scriptural quotations, but who once invited a professional 
teamster to try the efficiency of his enathemes on a span of refrac- 
tory mountain-mules. 

Both Brahmins and Buddhists make the interdict of bloodshed 
a basis of universal tolerance, and will coax off a troop of pilfering 
monkeys again and again rather than save themselves further trouble 
by shooting a few of the long-tailed marauders; they free their 
temple-walls from pyramids of bat-guano, but spare the architects ; 
they spare even rats and chicken-hawks, and would rather see their 
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children devoured by crocodiles than lessen that risk by breaking a 
batch of crocodile-eggs. In a country of such ethics the unscrupu- 
lous aggressiveness of a carnivorous pet must be an unspeakable bless- 
ing, and in the rat-ridden cities of Siam and Bengal plucky cats 
therefore enjoy all the privileges of a prosecuting attorney ; and 
many wealthy Brahmins have left ample legacies for the endowment 
of special hospitals for the relief of orphaned kittens or gout-stricken 
tom-cats expiating the excesses of their younger years. Destitute 
tabbies are also admitted to the mahakhunds, or zoological alms- 
houses, found in every stronghold of Brahminism, and supported 
by the daily contributions of pious visitors whose pockets are 
promptly searched by a committee of shrieking baboons, but who 
are apt to reserve their tid-bits for purring Puss. 

The capital of Morocco too supports a large number of homeless 
cats, who haunt the housetopsand congregate in swarms at the first 
whoop of a special dinner-call, but flee like ghosts from the sound 
of the signal that assembles the hungry street-dogs. 

The cleanliness, the deference, and possibly also the polygamous 
tenets of the feline species have made the cat a special favorite of 
the orthodox Mussulman, whose Prophet frequently confessed that 
predilection, and on one occasion is said to have cut off the sleeve 
of a cloak which his pet cat had selected for the cradle of her 
kittens. 

The original home of the dwarf tiger seems to have been some 
dry and warm upland region of the northern tropics—Persia per- 
haps, or the southern slope of the Atlas Range, where a cave-dwell- 
ing variety of the Felis catus is still found in a state of nature. 
Some ten years ago a large consignment of fine barn-cats was exported 
to New Zealand, in the hope that their expurgative abilities could 
be utilized for the abatement of the rabbit-plague ; but the abun- 
dant food-supply somehow failed to compensate the influence of an 
uncongenial climate, and in the course of two years the glossiest 
specimens of the assisted emigrants had become as bald as Mormon 
elders, and refused to ply their trade in the rain-soaked fern-brakes. 

The treeless plains of our central States seem equally dissimilar 
to the original habitat of the species, and in a railway station of 
western Nebraska I saw a couple of cats standing about with that 
expression of blank ennui often evolved by the moral atmosphere of 
a sabbatarian country town ; though, on the whole, the wide geo- 
graphical distribution of the Felis domestica does not seem to 
indicate an excess of climatic fastidiousness. There are cats in 
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Cape Town and Hammerfest, in Melbourne and Nagasaki ; and a 
small but very hardy variety of brindle cats has become inured to 
the climate and the fish-diet of the Shetland Islands. 

During the last Paris exhibition the metropolitan cat-fanciers 
arranged an international cat-fair, and, in all but contrasts of size, 
the diversity of types was as surprising as that of a cosmopolitan 
dog-show. There were bristly Siberians and glossy Persians; pure 
gray mousers from eastern Japan, and pure white giant-cats from 
western Thibet ; rat-tailed Nubians and bushy-tailed ‘Turkomans. 
In the competition for the prize of beauty the chances seemed to be 
about evenly balanced between a magnificent tortoise-shell Tom from 
the vegas of Valladolid and a bluish-gray Angora with a couple of 
silky kittens ; but the first award finally fell to a Chinese tabby with 
silver-white tresses and pendulous ears, that almost gave her the 
appearance of a long-haired poodle. There was a group of Javanese 
dwarf cats with side-whiskers and bandy legs, and the prize of ugli- 
ness could have been claimed by a tailless Manx cat, short-necked 
and thick-headed, and darting to and fro with the restlessness of a 
homesick hyen:. 

On the whole, cats prefer a country home, but can appreciate the 
culinary advantages of a large city, and could give a New York 
alderman points in the art of increasing the emoluments of his 
position. Macaulay’s plan of lessening the motives of speculation 
by a more liberal system of salaries would fail in the case of a feline 
trustee. The sleekest tabby will seize an opportunity for depreda- 
tion with a promptness which would almost justify the theory that to 
some moral constitutions dishonesty is its own reward ; and punish- 
ments evidently fail to illustrate the disadvantages of that propensity. 
One of my neighbors who had tried that plan for some forty consecu- 
tive mornings at last desisted, with the remark that ‘‘ cats has got no 
conscience, or else has got no feelings ;” the latter conjecture being 
disproved by the remembrance that for an hour or two after the 
conclusion of each matinee the victim of the educational experiment 
would promenade my veranda with plaintive moans, which, how- 
ever, seemed to express a lament over the afflictiveness of sublunary 
existence in general, rather than the grief inspired by the reflections 
of self-reproach. 

Topographic instinct is a prime element of strategy, and the 
haunts of a veteran household cat generally conceal as many private 
entries as the business-place of an Iowa drugstore-keeper. ‘The 
children of Genius,” says Schiller, ‘‘ recognize no dogmatic bar- 
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riers ;” and architectural barriers seem equally unavailing to restrain 
the excursive propensities of an able-bodied he-cat. ‘The demure- 
looking pussy, accompanying the morning prayer with a gentle 
purr, may have pursued the midnight chase over fences and house- 
tops, and through more secret loopholes than burglars would dream 
of in their philosophy. 

One development of that roving penchant may date from the time 
when the ancestors of the felide pursued their prey through the tree- 
tops of the tropical forests ; for race-habits often survive under 
strange disguises. In the birthland of Daniel Boone, bear- and 
*coon-hunts formed the favorite pastime of the primitive country 
population, till a passion for nocturnal excursions, flavored with a 
spice of danger, became a sort of second nature. And since the 
current of the westward exodus has carried a plurality of those 
night hunters to the plains of Indiana, where Sunday-school teachers 
have become more plentiful than bears, that hereditary instinct now 
revives in the nocturnal raids of the “ White Caps,” who disguise 
their propensity by reformatory proclamations, but in default of 
moral offenders are apt to victimize sectarians and political antag- 
onists. With a similar perversion of motive our dwarf tigers gratify 
their hunting propensity at the expense of their own species; and 
whenever an imported specimen of that species ventures to join the 
symphonies of a house-top serenade, the choir-leader is pretty sure 
to pursue the offender with all the energy of an Andover heretic- 
hunter. 

The country cousins of our four-footed Othellos are, however, apt 
to put that energy to a different account, and may often be seen at 
a distance of ten or twelve miles from the next human habitation, 
chasing squirrels from tree to tree, or tracking young quails through 
the thickets of the underbrush. The additional inducement of a 
mild climate has encouraged thousands of Californian and Mexican 
tabbies to renounce their allegiance to the primate of the animal 
kingdom, and enact a declaration of independence by carrying their 
kittens to a hollow tree of the primeval forest. 

In the southern Alleghanies there are tramp cats, who visit the 
homes of their patrons only as winter guests. Under the influence 
of the blizzard season, they get as tame as reservation Indians during 
the prevalence of a meat famine, but disappear with the snow, and 
rarely return before the end of November. If in the meantime 
their benefactors should have removed their household gods, the 
returning prodigal declines to invoke the charity of the neighbors, 
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but prefers to hang about the deserted homestead, starving like 
the editor of a Texas temperance paper, or relieving his wants by 
occasional raids on the contiguous hen-roosts. 


Il. 


THE neighbors of my Georgia winter home once induced me to 
join a deer-hunt in the adjoining highlands of the North Carolina 
frontier; and on the evening cf the second day the sudden gather- 
ing of a mountain-mist obliged a belated detachment of our party 
to bivouac in the shelter of a pine-thicket. We had already lighted 
a camp-fire, when my boy reported the discovery of an abandoned 
cabin on the other side of a small mountain brook, and suggested 
the immediate removal of our camping-outfit. The motion was 
carried by acclamation, and before dark we had started a better fire 
in the capacious chimney of the old log house. The weed-covered 
yard and other signs of neglect indicated the long absence of human 
tenants ; but at midnight, when the crackling blaze of the pine- 
knots happened to attract my attention to the fire-place, I saw an 
old cat enjoying the caloric of that blaze and munching away at a 
bone which our dogs had neglected to appropriate. 

On the anatomy of that animal Hard Times had left their mark 
in the plainest handwriting. She was as lean as an Arkansas 
book-agent, almost hairless with grief, and as anxious-eyed as a 
Second Adventist ; yet the moment our eyes met she darted out 
of the door, and, after mewling once or twice on the dilapidated 
porch, she slipped off and disappeared in the darkness. 

“¢ How long has that house been empty ?” Iasked a native hunter 
who met us at the spring the next morning. 

“The boys used it as a chestnut-camp last fall,” said he, “ but 
there has been no family in there since they finished the railroad to 
Nantihala, two yearsago. Old Doc Reynolds, who used to farm the 
place, is chopping cordwood at the station now.” 

“ Didn’t he leave a cat behind ?” 

“Yes, two of them, I believe; they were hunting out in the 
woods the time he moved, and one of them was shot for a wild- 
cat last summer, but I don’t know what has become of the other 
one.” 

Yet even the most liberal supply of creature-comforts will not 
bribe a cat to forego the privilege of an occasional vacation trip. I 
know a pious spinster who rejected every whisper against the moral 
character of her tabby with an emphasis that made the neighbors 
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rather loath to explain the occasional absence of her pet; and 
when the theory of malicious abduction became untenable, the 
sad truth was compromised as ingeniously as the Cracow nunnery 
scandal, till at last an undeniable event obliged the old lady to 
admit, with a sigh, that her idol ‘‘must have happened into bad 
company.” 

The most well-bred he-cat I ever saw was the household pet of a 
French abbey—a sleek Maltese of faultless manners and phenom- 
enal discretion. Yet even the soft-footed sanctity of that paragon 
was belied by an occasional leer, — 

’ “Le ciel défend, de vrai, certain contentements, 

Mais on trouve avec lui des accommodements,—” 
and one morning my suspicions were sadly confirmed by seeing my 
white friar steal out of a cellar-hole with the guilty mien of a Maine 
pocket-flask saint. The indoor life of our North-American cities 
might seem to favor the enforcement of ascetic habits; but Nature 
is apt to prevail against the doctrine of renunciation. After the 
end of February an appalling plurality of tom-cats absolutely refuse 
to mollify the old Adam, and the many-voiced antiphonies of his 
midnight orgies, even in such cities as Brooklyn and Philadelphia, 
might justify a doubt in the redeeming efficacy of our home mis- 
sions, 

The proverb de gustibus is strikingly illustrated by the olfactory 
predilections of a tabby rolling ona bundle of catnip with all the 
ecstatic contortions of a Georgia revivalist ; but the feline notions 
of euphony are perhaps even more unique. There is no doubt that 
cats enjoy the performances of their musical relatives. At the first 
sound of the ghastly recitative, Tabby will rise from her couch in the 
chimney-corner and approach the window with softly responsive 
mewls, bracing her ears in an attitude of rapt attention, as howl 
after howl vibrates on the shuddering night air ; nay, the vocalists 
themselves seem so absorbed in the ecstasy of inspiration that the 
first bootjack generally fails to break the spell of enchantment, as 
if the performers refused to credit the possibility of an intentional 
affront to the manifestations of their celestial genius. The short- 
comings of human art so shock their musical conscience that house- 
cats have been known to spring on the shoulder of a two-legged 
minstrel, and gently but firmly close his mouth with their paws. 

The strains of a cat-serenade on top of his prison wall are sup- 
posed to have hastened the death of Cardinal Retz; but the popu- 
lar fallacy that the woods of the American continent produce no 
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first-class songsters is refuted by the musical exploits of the ocelot, 
or Mexican panther-cat, whose notturnos are said to explain the 
twisted appearance of the Mexican palm-trees. A long-drawn wail, 
followed by a roulade of choking gurgles, may indicate the genre 
but fails to describe the pathos of the performance, which, indeed, 
alone of all earthly sounds, now and then affects the equanimity of 
the stolid natives. The echo of its symphonies haunts the memory 
like the after-effect of a brain-fever ; yet that overpowering vocalist 
was for ages the only domesticated variety of the American Felide. 
Before the advent of Hernan Cortez, every Mexican nobleman had 
a pet harpy-eagle, and a trained ocelot had accompanied him on his 
hunting expeditions, and guarded his yard at night ; for like the 
East Indian hunting-leopard, the ocelot combines the cunning of a 
fox with the aggressive pluck of a bull-dog. I have seen them rout 
a troop of mischievous boys by acharge that would have done credit 
toa mastiff, and in the side-shows of the Spanish-American bull-rings 
ocelots are often pitted against wolves and peccary-boars. A few 
years ago the widow of a Mexican politician took a specimen of those 
feline prize-fighters to New Orleans, where it was generally admired 
as a novel variety of tortoise tabby; but pussy had a way of discourag- 
ing familiarities by a display of business-like teeth ; and one day, 
when a gang of street-dogs attempted;to tackle her on the promenade 
of Claiborne Street, the méée led to a rather unexpected result, and 
the aggressors retreated with the precipitation of those astonished 
hoodlums who tweaked the nose of an apparent Chinaman and 
were promply floored by the shoulder-hits of Mr. Matsada Sorakichi. 
The incident led to inquiries into the history of her species, and for 
the time being made her’ quite’ a local celebrity ; but a fortnight 
after the beginning of the spring concerts, the career of the talented 
foreigner was cut short by the bullet of an unknown assassin. 

Yet even in the grotesque melodies of the dwarf tiger a trained ear 
can detect an undertone of that strange sadness that marks the ery 
of all night-animals. Does it reflect the gloom of the midnight 
hour ? or is it an echo of the times when the victors in the struggle 
for existence forced their vanquished rivals to the adoption of noc- 
turnal habits? A routed cat-convention will at first fuss and rant 
like the convulsionists of a stampeded Salvation brigade ; but the 
next ten minutes rarely fail to bring that plaintive scream which 
may partly explain the belief in the ominous significance of the cat- 
ery. The mysterious habits of ‘‘ things that love night”—their oc- 
cult manner of coming and going, and their mesmerian methods 
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of endearment—may have co-operated to surround the folk-lore asso- 
ciations of the genus Felis with an atmosphere of mystery or awe. 
Since the earliest dawn of historic traditions cats have figured as 
protagonists in the dramaturgy of superstition. The pantheon of 
Brahmanism includes a cat-god ; and Ravan, the prince of darkness, 
frequently sends his familiars, in the form of black cats, to spy out 
the secrets of human dwellings or the councils of the sacred Rishis. 
Zoroaster, too, ascribes a mystic significance to the stealthy prowl- 
ings of the house-tiger ; but the redeeming qualities of the weird 
quadruped seem to have been more fully recognized in Egypt, 
where special temples were erected in honor of the Felis maniculata, 
or gloved cat, a still extant variety of the Felis catus, which Rueppel 
clearly identified with the sculptured tabbies of the hieroglyphic 
ruins. The Egyptian almanac included several yearly cat-festivals, 
and cat-killers had to expiate their crime by the same doom which 
the law of Menu visits on the slayer of a Brahmin. The offender 
was for days chained to a pillar,and exposed to the jeers and insults 
of the rabble before the executioner enacted the closing scene of 
the tragedy. 

Every satrap of the Pharaohs employed a provincial cat-commis- 
sioner, who distributed warranted mousers among the wardens of the 
principal grain-magazines and enforced the by-laws against the mis- 
cegenation of the more valuable breeds. Cats enjoyed the freedom 
of every Egyptian city. Only representative specimens of the priv- 
ileged quadruped were made objects of actual worship ; but the 
death of even a lay-cat was considered an evil omen, and her pro- 
prietors (or rather guardians) were required to signalize their grief 
by shaving their eyebrows. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, black cats were sacred to Hecate, 
the goddess of night-spectres and darkness ; and the number of cat- 
skeletons in the the ruins of Pompeii prove that tabbies must have 
been remarkably popular household pets, considering the probabil- 
ity of their frequent raids on the gliraria (establishments for the 
breeding and fattening of dormouse-squirrels) or the coops of the 
fighting quails, of which every wealthy patrician kept a dozen or 
two. 

From Italy the dwarf tiger was exported to the Roman colonies 
of Germany and Britain ; but on the eve of the Crusades, cats were 
still so scarce in central Europe that the code of Henry the Fowler 
prescribes a fine of sixty bushels of corn for the wilful murder of an 
adult mouser. 
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During the subsequent pandemonium of superstition, cats shared 
the magic prestige of witches, whose departed spirits were indeed 
often supposed to return in feline form. ‘‘In the city of Koeln,” 
says the author of “ Rhenish Traditions,” “a baker’s wife once be- 
witched her apprentice boy. The witch was brought to trial and most 
duly convicted ; yet neither prayers nor repeated applications of tor- 
ment would induce her to make her peace with Heaven by confess- 
ing her guilt. She defied her judge in language appalling to hear ; 
and when the fire-clouds of the stake enveloped her form, she an- 
swered the last exhortation with a scream of the witch-chaunt, and 
suddenly leaped from the smoke, and escaped in the form of a black 


cat. ” 


Feline forms now and then harbored even more uncanny spirits. 
The jurist Kessner, who collected [the records of countless witch- 
trials,“reports that, in sixty cases investigated by due process of law, 
the arch-fiend appeared in the guise of a cloak-enshrouded cavalier ; 
in two hundred and fifteen cases he adopted the shape of the Hircus 
nocturnus (the night-prowling he-goat); and in more than nine 
hundred cases the form of a black cat. Cats frequently attended the 
witches’ sabbath of the Walpurgis Night (preceding the First of May) 
on the plateau of the Brocken Range, where, according to the testi- 
mony of “competent witnesses,” their footmarks were often traced 
through the snow to the trysting-place of the infernal conven- 


tion, In the citadel of Toledo, and other castles of southern Spain, 


El Gato Moro (“the 'Moor-Cat”) roams the ramparts as a night- 
spectre supposed to embody the spirit of Abderahman el Hakim. And 
Jean Bodin, the French Burton, informs us that in the war against 
the schism of the Waldenses, the fugitive heretics often effected their 


escape under the leadership of an unearthly cat. According to the 


memoirs of Sir Emerson Tennent, Trahakut (the Ahriman of the 
Cingalese mountaineers) often appears in the form of a black panther ; 
and that remarkable coincidence of international superstition might 
justify the conjecture that the prowling giant cats of the tropics were 
the prototypes of lamias, ghouls, and night-hags, as well as of the 
cat-clawed arch-fiend ; and that the now instinctive night-dread of 
our species was developed during the ages when the slumbers of our 
primitive forefathers were broken by nightly panther-panics. The 
sculptors of the earlier Middle Ages, indeed, generally adorn Mephis- 
topheles with cat-ears and feline claws, the irrelevant hoof having 
been added much later, when the artist of the classic renaissance 
mistook the statues of goat-footed Satyrs for pagan devils. 
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‘The morning air of the nineteenth century has not yet wholly 
dispelled the cat-fables of folk-lore. Maltese and other imported 
tabbies dread frost almost as much as rain, and their habit of utiliz- 
ing the animal warmth of kennels and cradles has given rise to the 
silly notion that they suck the breath, or even the blood, of a sleep- 
ing child, Jack Tar still views the frolics of a ship-cat with grave 
apprehensions, associating the glee of the witch-familiar with the 
approach of a destructive storm. 

In the Austrian Alps, and all through the highlands of the upper 
Danube, rustics stick to the belief that cats can bewitch rats and 
birds, just as nothing short of a practical experiment will convince 
an American farmer that rattlesnakes do not ‘‘ charm” their smaller 
victims, which are often seen fluttering about in a dazed fashion 
and in suicidal proximity to the lair of the ambushed serpent. The 
explanatory experiment consists in transferring that serpent to. an 
empty garret, and, after a couple of fast days, treating her to a bunch 
of live blackbirds. By an imperceptible extension of her coils, the 
reptile will soon approach her quarry and manage to administer a 
snap-bite. Her movable fangs are unsuited to holding her strug- 
gling prey; and the wounded bird will escape—for a time. A 
short time: for after the lapse of a minute or two the chemicals 
will begin to operate ; the patient reels about in a more and more 


helpless fashion, and at last sits still, apparently indifferent to the 


second approach of the serpent, which then, and only then, takes 
definite charge of her prey. The supposed black-art of Master 
Puss, on the other hand, is founded on the circumstance that nest- 
birds often seek to divert an intruder by flying directly in his way, 


and fluttering along the road with simulated lameness, Larks, 


quails, and wild-pheasants almost invariably try that strategem, 
which generally answers its purpose if the intruder should happen 
to be a dog, or even a fox. But the electric quickness of a cat- 
spring is apt to turn the joke into bitter earnest; the similitude 
becomes a Jona-fide cripple, and falls a victim to her maternal 
devotion. 


Rats that have learned to avoid traps and dogs, fall a prey to the 
tricks of a feline professional with a frequency that might well sug- 
gest the hypothesis of preternatural skill. But the secret of Tabby’s 
success is her self-controlling patience. Still as death, she will squat 
down for hours together, watching a rat-hole with focused pupils, 
and, instead of rushing in at the first peep of the timid tenant, 
she will give him plenty of time to overcome his misgivings, and never 
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stir till silence and immobility have lured him at least ten inches 
from the entrance to his stronghold—then a shot-like spring at 
the centre of those inches, where a second after her victim is strug- 
gling under her inexorable claws. 

‘* All things come to them who can wait.” And in the course of 
another century or two Pussy will probably manage to outgrow the 
prejudices of her patron, and by that time the progress of Liberal- 
ism may even recognize her love of independence as a rather re- 


spectable character-trait. 
L. Oswap, M.D. 


SOME ANCIENT AND MODERN NUMERALS. 


WRITERS on the subject of numerals appear to have encountered 
insurmountable difficulties in arriving at a correct understanding of 
the origin or the primary meaning of the names applied to the nine 
digits and the zero now in such general use among us. In this re- 
lation we are merely informed that, after ages of ‘laborious investi- 
gation,” nothing has been ascertained beyond the fact that these 
digits were invented by the Brahmins and not by the Arabs, as had 
been so long supposed by the learned. Some, however, are of the 
opinion that their names were derived from concrete objects and 
probably from certain parts of the person. Many tribes, we are 
told, use the term hand to express five, and man to express twenty 
—because, no doubt, of the number of his fingers and toes. Hum- 
boldt says that the Indians of New Granada use ata, water, for one ; 
bosa, enclosure, for two ; mica, changeable, for three; and so on, 
The inconvenience and want of homogeneity apparent in this latter 
system is discernible at once, and would seem to indicate a low 
mentality and an utter absence of constructive ability. But in 
what, I should like to inquire, is it inferior to the system set forth 
by Professor Goldstecker, the famous Sanskrit scholar, who, in 
deriving our numerals from that ancient tongue, says, one is, he ; 
two, diversity ; ¢hree, that which goes beyond ; four and three, one 
and three ; five coming after sir and four, that is two and four; 
seven, following ; eight, two fours; nine, that which comes after ; 
ten, eight and two? Thus, he continues, “only one and two have 
distinct original meanings.” 

From a mere English point of view this exposition is a little per- 
plexing. It will be found verbatim in one of our learned cyclope- 
dias. So far as I am able to judge, however, the printer and proof- 
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reader have had more to do with it than the author ; although in 
this I confess myself quite liable to be mistaken. 

The more I dwell upon the subject of numerals and investigate 
their history, the more satisfied I am that there is nothing whatever 
mysterious about their origin or the primary names applied to them. 
In truth, after all is said and done, the possibility is they are but 
simply another case of ‘‘ Bil Stumps his Mark.” Certainly, any 
people, of even the most remote antiquity, who felt the need of a 
system of numerals, would soon be able to devise asimple series that 
would tend to facilitate the operations of every-day life. The 
faculty of counting or appreciating numbers was amongst the earli- 
est exercised by man. Devoid of this, he could not have existed as 
a responsible being for a single hour. It must, therefore, have long 
preceded the invention of letters or the absolute necessity for 
them. Unless he could distinguish between one object and two, 
or separate one event from a series of events, his existence were at 
once jeopardized and his intellect a failure. Perhaps it may, on 
close examination, be found that this faculty of counting was coeval 
with the earliest dawn of his intelligence, and was the first broad 
line that separated him from the anthropoid, preceding even that 
of the use of fire. Be this as it may, once the necessity for the in- 
vention and adoption of some fixed signs to permanently indicate 
numbers became pressing, there could not have been any great diffi- 
culty in satisfying it. There were in nature suggestions lying 
around him thick as sands upon the seashore, and he must have 
availed himself of them and at once. 

Possibly the central difficulty with uncultivated man in the 
primal ages regarding the adoption of some system of numerals lay 
in the idea that each individual unit or number should present 
some suggestion of the character or nature of the object to which it 
was applied—that it should, in fact, be a sort of hieroglyph or pic- 
torial illustration. If this were a settled conviction on his part for 
any great length of time, his embarrassments for the period were 
literally insurmontable so far as any comprehensive system of 
numbers was attainable, for, obviously, under this impression every 
object that came within the range of his necessities or observation 
would not only have to be provided with a distinct and separate pic- 
torial sign, but one ever varying in expression to meet the require- 
ments of increasing numbers. This crude condition of thought 
could not have lasted for many generations, however, as every day’s 
experience tended towards its correction ; so that we may reasonably 
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suppose that at a very early age numbers came to be regarded as a 
measure of quantity only, without any reference to the form or 
quality of the objects to which they referred. At this juncture a 
system of simple units, such as we meet in early finds and sculpt- 
ures, would become. manageable ; and hence those Sanskrit markers 
or Brahminical numerals which, in the form of short, round, thin 
sticks or the like, either singly or in groups lying side by side, were 
invented and adopted. These straight pieces of wood were so ar- 
ranged ultimately that they conveyed to the understanding at a 
glance any given number without the necessity of counting the indi- 
vidual pieces. And as they would register ten sheep, ten cocoanuts, 
or ten days, according to the concept, a great advance in numerals 
had been made, of course. But then this’ system was so cumber- 
some and so rude it soon fell behind the increasing demands of a 
growing civilization ; and the desideratum now was, to invent a 
system of single signs that would convey individually to the eye any 
group of units possible between the figures ove and nine which 
bound our present system of digits, as they had emphasized that of 
the ancients also. There are interesting mathematical or geometri- 
cal reasons why the figure nine should close the first series of digits, 

whether ancient or modern, and be succeeded bya zero. As is 
known to almost every schoolboy, xine is possessed of some singu- 
lar properties, which seem to influence all the other digits also. In 

the first place, all the digits from one to nine, inclusive, when added 

together make 45, while these again, added to each other, make 9. 

Now multiply 9 by itself, 9, and we have 81, which when added as 

before again make 9, and so on till all the numbers of the series are 

exhausted, the presence of 9 as a multiplier being indispensable. 

But as this may be regarded as mere fanciful knowledge, and 

without any direct bearing upon the origin or source of our numer- 
als, I hasten to observe that our present digits are nothing more 

than a simple and perfect adaptation of the short-stick system of 
antiquity, as is clearly set forth in the annexed ancient series ex- 
tracted from the cyclopedia already alluded to, where they appear 
under the head “ Ancient Numerals,” in the very article from 
which I have already cited. 


That the nine digits. now in every-day use among us are derived 
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immediately from these and that these, in turn, are derived from 
the straight-line or thin-stick system scarcely admits of a doubt. 
This system, which possibly presents the earliest form of numerals, 
seems to make a single straight stick, whether long or short, stand 
for a unit. We have corroborative evidence of this in each of the 
digits which compose the nine figures of our extract. Here it will 
be perceived that the numeral one is represented by one straight 
piece of stick ; the numeral fwo, by two pieces joined together ; 
three, by three pieces similarly joined ; four, by four pieces—three 
forming a Greek delta, the fourth passing vertically through its 
centre ; five has five pieces; six, six pieces; seven, seven pieces—an 
inverted siz with the seventh stick added and projecting from it ; 
eight, eight pieces; and nine, nine pieces. In forming the seven 
the figure siz was inverted so that it should not be confused with 
the seven such as it might possibly have been at times, with even the 
projecting unit added, if both figures occupied corresponding up- 
right positions. The inversion of the one was, a person might sup- 
pose, sufficient to mark the distinction, and so it would have been 
had it not been deemed essential to present the full number of 
units proper to the seven, as it was deemed indispensable to present 
those pertaining to all the rest of the digits including the nine, in 
which latter figure of our illustration they can all be counted with 
the utmost clearness, even to those composing the sides of the tiny 
square which forms the heart of the number. 

If, then, these “ancient numerals” are really ancient,—if they 
are not an attempt of some more modern age to use thus ingen- 
iously the straight-stick or unit system of the Brahmins or of others 
for the purpose of accounting for the conformation of what we have 
been accustomed to call the Arabic numerals, it seems sufficiently 
clear that there should not have been any difficulty whatever in 
accounting for the form and origin of our present nine digits, or in 
discerning the source of their names. Of a surety, the straight- 
stick, or unit, or right-line system underlies the whole series; and 
consequently I cannot resist the conclusion that a fact so obvious 
has not from generation to generation escaped the lynx eye of the 
learned or the profound student of archeology to meet elucidation 
at the hands of a fortunate blunderer. If, however, any former 
writer or thinker has thrown light upon this subject, I shame to 
say that not one of its rays has yet fallen upon me ; although I have 
some slight consolation in being in a position to state that, for so 
far, I have been unable to discover any educated person among us 
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who is in anywise more fortunately cireumstanced here. I shall,never- 
theless, be very much though agreeably surprised if upon the full- 
est inquiry my suggestions and speculations are found to be not 
only new but tenable in a satisfactory degree. Still, as already in- 
timated, I entertain very grave doubts on this head. 

Plainly, the angular conformation of those ‘‘ ancient numerals” 
to meet the necessity of individualizing the units of which they are 
composed was greatly against their facile production with a pen on 
either papyrus or parchment in remote ages, inasmuch as the for- 
mation of every digit involved as many different motions of the 
hand or fingers as it contained units. Only the figure | was made 
with a single stroke of the pen or single movement of the fingers, 
while the figure 9 required nine different motions. In the numeral 
| we have the unit in its best form, so to speak, at the opening of 
the series. In all the succeeding digits its length and position are 
subordinated to the design of the figure, although this does not 
interfere with its value in any degree whatever. It will be observed 
that mot a single curve pertains to any of the figures save the zero, 
where all the units are merged in a circle closing the first series. 
This was a necessary consequence upon the strict adherence to the 
straight-line or straight-stick idea adopted at first. Our four seems 
to be the only figure that has preserved intact, on one side at least, 
the form and all the angles of its prototype in the illustration given; 
although our seven still bears some of the characteristics of the in- 
verted siz, so far as position and angles are concerned. Our five 
also has a couple of angles somewhat sharply defined, but this could 
not well be avoided and its individuality be made prominent. On 
stone or brass, or the wax tablets of the Greeks or the Romans, this 
straight-line system was, no doubt, more easy of adoption or execu- 
tion than a system involving curves such as are found in all our 
digits save the four and the seven; and this simple fact would seem 
to indicate that the disappearance of those angles, where such was 
possible, was with a view to enabling the pen to form when practi- 
cable a numeral or portions of a numeral with one swift and un- 
broken sweep. This we can now accomplish with ease; and in its 
performance, of course, the angles of the more ancient digits disap- 
pear; and that their disappearance constitutes the main, if not the 
only, difference between the two systems, the angular and the curvi- 
linear, may be seen by comparing the one with the other, when it 
will be found that in design the figures are all but identical, and 
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that in outline the angles of the one are now simply merged in the 
curves of the other. 

The Roman numerals, which are comprised of a few letters of 
the Roman or English alphabet, present, save in the numeral C, one 
hundred, and the D, five hundred, all the form and features of the 
straight-line system; and even the D, although showing one curve, 
shows one straight line also. The remaining numeral-letters I, V, 
X, L, M, speak for themselves. Generally three units only were 
grouped together anciently, and the usage has descended to us in 
our application of the Roman system, though sometimes we have 
met four written or printed thus: IIII. It is interesting to note 
also that on watch dials and clock faces four is commonly so 
indicated. This practice, however, seems to have fallen into 
disuse. For a stately presentation of dates, or the heading of 
chapters in books, etc., these numerals are mainly used now. It 
must be noted, however, that four units in a group, to represent 
the number four, are to be found in the Palmyrene and Hiero- 
glyphic as perhaps in one or two other systems; but in the 
Phenician we have but three. When a fourth is added to the 
three it does not stand upright, but occupies a diagonal position, 
thus: \. ‘To show the intimate relation between numerals and 
the letters of the alphabet in some instances it is only necessary 
to observe that the whole twenty-four letters of the Ionic alphabet 
are used to represent numbers from one to twenty-four, much after 
the manner of the Hebrews when numbering the books of their 
sacred writings, etc. Hence, as already suggested, numerals were 
possibly the forerunners of the most ancient alphabets, and long in 
use before the existence of the latter. But whatever the decision 
here, it will probably be admitted that the Roman numerals and 
our present system of so-called Arabic numbers find their origin in 
the Sanskrit or the Phoenician system, and that the digits of our 
illustration, if of respectable antiquity in their present forms should 
have reasonably led any observant investigator to the conclusion 
that those so-called mysterious numerals which the school-boy 
writes on his slate to-day, and which are used momently through- 
out most civilized countries, were originally composed simply of 
sections of a straight line, each representing a unit, and so articu- 
lated or joined together as to present palpably under one compact 
individual sign or figure any given number from one to nine in- 
clusive. 


JAMES McCARROLL. 
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LADY ALSWITHA’S RIDE: 
A NORSE LEGEND. 


THE Lady Alswitha faced her sire ; 

‘¢ Never Count Roland’s bride !” she said, 
*¢ Though by force or fraud ye so conspire ! 
I will wed as my own heart’s needs require, 
Or light, as priestess, the sacred fire 

On the altars of Freya and Thor instead.” 


The Ritter of Ruhensburg knew full well 
His daughter would never retract her vow ; 
Her soul was too strong for his own to quell. 
‘ Be it so !” he answered ; ‘‘ none can tell 
What a girl will do under love’s strange spell. 
Your marriage to Eberstein I allow ! 


“The night of the Yuletide feast draws nigh ; 
In the sacred gloom of Odin’s grove, 
Under the arch of the midnight sky, 
Shall the high-priest sanction solemnly 
The pact you make, as your words reply 
To the troth-plight of your chosen love !” 
* * * * * * * 
Stately and fair in her bride array 
Stood the Lady Alswitha on Yuletide night. 
Her maidens around her were blithe and gay, 
Giving to fancy and jest full play ; 
‘Let the star-crown blaze on her brow,” they say, 
‘And the Troll Queen’s splendor would dazzle our sight !” 


As they spoke, nurse Hilda among them stood, 
Swiftly shutting the door that she entered in : 

‘¢ Your father has closed not the ancient feud ; 

He has planned an ambush within the wood, 

And Count Roland, in grim, triumphant mood, 
There is waiting his bride to win. 


** His hosts outnumber by far the train 
That follows the Ritter of Eberstein ; 
And your father langhed—‘ With her lover slain, 
Don his visor and plume, and the priest, full fain, 
In the gloom of the grove will bind you twain 
Fast in one by the solemn betrothal-sign.’ ” 
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‘“*Ts it so Count Roland wins renown ? 
And my father, dares he so defy 
The gods’ own justice? Bring me the crown 
To me from my mother handed down, 
The Troll Queen’s gift of mantle and crown ; 
I will save my true lover, or die.” 


With the crown of stars and mantle of gold 
She glided through Ruhensburg’s dining-hall. 

With wine and feasting the knights were bold, 

But they mantled their faces, fold on fold, 

Lest the Troll Queen’s eye should their glances hold— 
So, swift death would upon them fall ! 


She stepped out into the clear, cold night ; 
Each serving-churl from her pathway fled ; 
She mounted alone her palfrey white— 
Swifter and swifter she urged his flight ; 
On, on, in the moon-rays’ eerie light 
She toward Eberstein’s castle sped. 


Where Count Roland’s men, in mailed array, 
By the ghostly trees in ambush stood, 

Fiercely Alswitha rode on her way, 

Singing a mocking and wild witch-lay, 

In the robes of the Troll Queen, whose glances slay, 
Straight on through the perilous wood. 


Not a man stood firm as her swift steed came— 
Not Count Roland’s self! Not one! 
The star-crown burned with a wild, white flame ; 
‘¢°Tis the wicked Troll Queen !” with one acclaim 
They cried, and fled as they spoke that name ; 
‘* Fly fast, or our lives are done !” 


Onward she rode in the wild, white blaze, 

Her golden mantle was floating free ; 
*Twas so that she met her lover’s gaze. 
His men in fear and in wild amaze 


Cried, ‘‘ From the Troll Queen, whose swift glance slays, 


Turn, Eberstein, turn and flee !” 


But the Ritter of Eberstein knew her tone, 
Though it chanted so fiercely that wild witch-lay, 

And the golden hair by the night-winds blown. 

He cried, ‘‘ Alswitha ! my love! my own! 

What has brought thee out in the night, alone, 

In the Troll Queen’s robes, on the perilous way ?” 


LADY ALSWITHA’S RIDE. 


‘¢ Fly, fly,” she answered ; ‘‘ we are betrayed ! 
Haste for the shelter of Eberstein’s towers ! 

But for the Troll Queen’s gifts and aid 

Thou hadst been slain in yon forest-glade, 

And I, by fraud, had ere morn been made 
Roland’s bride in great Odin’s bowers.” 


‘* A Ruhensburg to the rescue !” rang 
Out from the distance ; her sire had guessed, 
After a little, the truth ; with a pang 
Of ire at being outwitted, he sprang 
To his feet with an oath that hushed the clang 
Of armor, rude song and jest. 


Clattering forth with his arméd band, 

He met Count Roland’s hosts in flight ; 
Blocking their way, he cried out, ‘‘ Stand ! 
Tis the Lady Alswitha who cunningly planned 
In the Troll Queen’s robes to affright the land, 

And save Eberstein to-night.” 


The mad pursuers swept on like fate ; 
Roland and Ruhensburg led the way. 
In each bosom was seething a storm of hate. 
Speed, speed, O lovers ! the castle gate 
Is in sight, and yet it may be too late 
To save yourselves from the vengeful fray ! 


But the Lady Alswitha the bridge has passed, 
And with her the Ritter of Eberstein ; 
His retinue in the court is massed 
Unbroken, the castle gates barred fast, 
And the drawbridge raised. ‘‘ We are safe at last ! 


Welcome home to thy castle, O lady mine !” 


They were wed that night, and the rafters rung 
To the festal cheer and the harper’s song ; 
°Twas the beautiful bride’s brave deed he sung, 
While spears and shields on each wall that hung 
Trembled and clashed in the chorus flung 


To the winds by that warrior throng. 


Little they cared for the savage ire 
Of the treacherous hearts that homeward turned, 
Of how baffled rival and angry sire 
Linked hands in hate and swore vengeance dire. 
In the hall the seer to his mighty lyre 


Sang of glorious years discerned. 


XUM 
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Long, long in the Northland did Eberstein 
And the Lady Alswitha reign - 
His banner proved ever a conquering sign ; 
Their province lacked never for corn or wine ; 
And the name they bequeathed to their princely line 


Has never borne blot nor stain. 
Susan E. DICKINSON. 


WALNUTS AND WINE. 


** After-dinner talk, 
Across the walnuts and the wine.” 
—TENNYSON. 


THE recent death of Mr. Wilkie Collins will send a vibration of 
memory through many hearts. We ourselves confess that it some- 
what dims, just now, the mellow lights of our candelabra and per- 
haps even drops within the glass that we raise to our lips a delicate 
tincture of bitterness, It is easy to say the ungenial word of a 
writer whose work has been left far behind in the push both of 
theory and fashion, but when such a writer chances to have reigned 
a delightful despot of our younger days the ungenial word becomes 
rather darkly dyed with ingratitude. Mr. Collins’s mistake in fiction 
was one which had largely obtained at the time of his greatest vogue : 
he wrote more for the curiosity of his readers than for their intel- 
lects or their feelings. Hence, with the exception of one or two 
stories, a second reading of his work is almost impossible ; it is 
like inspecting a list of conundrums whose answers we already 
know ; what the people do and not what they are has been made a 
chief narrative aim, and since we have learned all their doings we 
take no further interest in them than if they were marionettes off 
duty. Other novelists who wrote on the same general principles 
as Mr. Collins failed to reach his eminence because of lesser if like 
ability. Their “laborious orient ivory, sphere in sphere” is not 
carved with the same ingenuity and patience. Even Dickens was 


wholly outstripped in the matter of “plot” by his friend Collins. 
If “ Bleak House” and ‘Great Expectations” were to base their 
claim for distinction upon the deftness of their construction as tales, 
they would in this respect be entirely eclipsed by such masterpieces 
of joiner’s-work as ‘‘ Armadale” and ‘‘The Moonstone.” But for 
our part we prefer Dickens's very clumsiness of handling to the agile 


dexterity of his contemporary. The latter travesties life by the 
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extreme neatness and accuracy with which his events interlink, his 
coincidences dovetail, We feel that things may possibly happen 


that way on some other planet, but that within the scope of our own 
terrestrial ken they are given to a much more irregular method. 
But perhaps Mr. Collins might have reaped more sure fame from 
the immense popularity which befell him if he had possessed a more 
imaginative and pictorial style. As it was, his style perfectly suited 
the metallic quality of his novels, and was hard and clean-cut as 
they. A poetic phrase, a bit of tender or suggestive landscape, a 
fanciful or eloquent interlude, would have been held as needless clogs 
to the machinery of the story, and sothe manner of telling remained 
nearly always inelastic and colorless. 

To produce effects like these may be to win a million of readers, 
yet not to feed by the tiniest of rillets that stream which we name 
literature. But even while we have pronounced our verdict with 
all the haphazard flippancy of the critic we set ourselves up to be 
considered, a twinge of shame, such as even we critics can some- 
times feel, passes through our nerves. We find conscience asking 
us what the deuce we mean by not giving his meed of praise to 
Count Fosco, that superb fat Italian villain, as fine a creation in his 
way as Falstaff. And then recollection, as though she were in some 
mysterious league with conscience, bids us think of the rapt and 
palpitating boy we once were as our fevered hands turned the leaves 
of ‘‘ No Name” and ‘‘ Man and Wife.” We have grown wondrous 
wise since then, of course. Those were the happy days when we 
had no “opinions” about a book, but either read it or didn’t. Oh, 
the divine ignorance of such days! We could no more have passed 
a lucid judgment upon ‘‘style” than we could now pass one upon 
hypsometry. We had never heard of “realism” and ‘‘ romanti- 
cism” (ah, how we sometimes wish, nowadays, that we still had 
never heard of either !), and the “ naturalistic school” would have 
been but an empty name in our ears. At these times we sorrowed 
with “The New Magdalen,” and we sorrow with her still. Here is 
in every way a noble book, strangely hinting of that very naturalism 
which was to set the guilds agog soon afterward. We say ‘strange- 
ly,’ because of all writers on earth it would seem as if Wilkie Col- 
lins were the last to be connected in any manner with those creeds 
which now combine to form the burning literary question of our 

‘epoch. But the commonplace that extremes touch one another is 
yet again illustrated. For at least a decade past, during which time 
Mr. Collins continued productive, if not in the degree of his previous 
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great cleverness, he must have quite shut his senses against all per- 


ception of altered taste and refurbished standards. He must either 
have read little of the fiction created by younger men or else ignored 
it totally. Perhaps he did the latter, and this brings us to a ques- 
tion which may be worth some sort of analytic heed. 


Il. 
It has been said of Wordsworth that he made a point for years 


of reading no man’s poetry except his own; and if so pointed a 
charge has any basis of truth it may serve to explain the strong 
individuality which marked nearly all verse written by the poet of 
Rydal. Statistics, if they could accurately be taken, might prove 
that great readers do not often make great writers. Whatever 
genius may be, we have long ago learned that it is not scholarship. 
That scholarship of the most comprehensive kind may exist with 
the rarest genius, cases like those of Macaulay and Landor amply 
show. But the sympathetic temperament would seem an easy prey 
of confusing outside influences. Deep caverns will often give forth 
robust echoes. It might indeed be dangerous counsel to warn a 
young author against reading too copiously. The safest advice 
might lie in telling him that he should write little before he has 
read much. After the period of creative activity has begun he 
should need but few books, and those only the very best. Perhaps 
he should solely need those best books which he has already conned, 
for re-perusal of them and re-meditation upon their merits. As we 
are certainly not sipping American wine at the present moment, 
and as we have a strong suspicion that we are also cracking foreign 
walnuts, we do not wish to seem nationally prejudiced in our judg- 
ments of transatlantic writers ; but nevertheless we can hardly help 
remarking that in England of to-day there is an exorbitant rever- 
ence for mere scholarship which seems to deaden the spontaneity 
and ardor of native literary impulse. We have no desire to bring a 
tempest about our ears by the rash mention of names, and yet 
we could point to a number of able living British writers who are 
almost the slaves of their libraries. Those strait-laced forms of 
archaic French metre which lately were the rage from Oxford to 
Gravesend, and which might almost have made the ripples of the 
serpentine old Thames take a new primness and precision, were 
wholly due, we imagine, to the over-daintiness wrought by super- 
abundant “culture.” Have we courage to affirm that the real prig 
thrives nowhere so hardily as upon one very famous little island ? 
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Now there is mighty peril for the man of letters in being a prig, 
and it behooves him to remember that though some worms have 
it in them to shoot out gay and symmetric wings, the bookworm is 
one to which a boon so magical is very rarely vouchsafed. If our 
own dear and honey-tongued Longfellow had been less of a student 
he might have reached higher heights as a poct, though heaven 
knows he could never have attained lovelier or more graceful ones. 
But Longfellow had not a trace of arrogance in his erudition. He 
could have seen beauty in a stanza (provided beauty were there) 
which put “lay” in the place of “laid” or “bade” in the place of 
“bidden.” We may be wrong, but it is our suspicion that a large 
and somewhat potent clique of English writers would rank the least 
grammatical slip of this kind as an overshadowing criminality. 
Keen attention to form is literary thrift and vigor, but ultra devo- 
tion to form is the omen if not the sure witness of literary deca- 
dence. 

Apropos of decadence, our able and clear-voiced poet, Mr. Maurice 
Thompson, has lately heaved a sonorous critical sigh with respect to 
it. He thinks hard things of the alienism which he declares to be 
cropping out in American letters, and from the standpoint of a 
severe dislike for the popularity won by the works of Tolstoi, flings 
rebuke at the Russian’s admirers here over-sea. Among these latter 
we have never felt ourselves to be even the smallest of units. But 
though the art of Tolstoi has not seemed to us art at all, and his 
prolixities have appealed to us like the featureless monotone of a 
prairie, we must regard with nothing except amazement Mr. 
Thompson’s war against his ‘‘ immorality.” One of Tolstoi’s doc- 
trines is that “there should be no national sentiment,” asserts Mr. 
Thompson ; ‘‘ that each man should love every country and every 
people just as much as he loves hisown. Let all flags be furled, all 
national lines be wiped out, all resistance to evil be abandoned, all 
property be given up, all law be abolished, all religion be merged in 
absolute, universal renunciation of wealth, honors, ambitions, 
enterprises, and charities, in favor of unmitigated stagnation and 
stupor.” 

It is hardly necessary to admire Tolstoi as a novelist for one to 
see and deplore the error concerning him into which so capable a 
man as Mr. Thompson has fallen. His ideal is unquestionably a 
pure one, though it is not supported by that vigor which genius 
infuses into lofty ethics. “Anna Karénina” is among the most 
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soundly moral books we ever remember to have read, though we 
can’t for the'life of us help adding that it is also among the dullest. 
Not only as a mere story does it stretch out till the crack o’ doom, 
but its ever-recurring didacticism is so ponderous and pitiless that 
for whole pages the poor drama has no more chance than if it were 
a frog inarock. At thesame time, its philosophy, its faith in what 
is soilless and fine, its reverence for all truth, honor, and equity, 


may not well be disputed. Surely Mr. Thompson (who has sung - 


with such rare sweetness and power on similar themes !) cannot mean 
that there is anything except a kind of dazzling millennial splendor 
in the beautiful idea ‘‘ that each man should love every country and 
every people just as much as he loves his own.” It is late in the 
day to call patriotism a narrow philanthropy. If we mistake not, 
he who wrote of ‘the parliament of man, the federation of the 
world,” is a poet whom Mr. Thompson deeply admires. Why, then, 
should he class together the wiping out of all national lines and the 
abandonment of all resistance to evil? Are the two courses of 
human action interchangeable? Does not a following of one, in 
fact (when considered from the Tennysonian point of view just 
instanced), by necessity exclude a following of the other ? 

When he refers to the sympathy shown by American critics 
toward books of an alien origin, it seems to us that Mr. Thompson 
is entirely correct. And yet the critics are not half so much to 
blame as the readers. These latter are forever seeking to learn 
which are the most entertaining foreign books, and the critics, for 
the most part, endeavor to tellthem. It isa statement almost strong 
enough to make our wine blush a shade or two redder and our more 
patriarchal walnuts rattle their desiccated kernels, but none the less 
must we affirm that thousands and thousands of Americans would 
to-day rather read a novel with its /ocale in some foreign land than 
one which paints the scenes and people of their own. This is prob- 
ably not true of any other race on the globe except ourselves. 
But alas! we Americans, an amalgam as we are of many races, 
demand sometimes a very large judicial indulgence. Mr. Thomp- 
son’s dislike for Europe is exceedingly typical ; there are plenty of 
our countryfolk with not half his ability who feel the same repul- 
sion. And yet we are always crossing in droves that huge, toilsome 
ocean, haunting the stately old cathedrals, galleries, and bazaars 
beyond it, patronizing to-day, reviling to-morrow, sailing home in 
ennui this year, returning eastward like repentant prodigals the 
next! About our own country we are many of us morbidly sensi- 
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tive, fancying insult where none is either intended or even dreamed 
of, and yet taking for granted that England and the Continent are 
quite old enough to bear a good deal of solid abuse. In some ways 
we are absurdly self-reliant and in some we are not half as self- 
reliant as good taste would decree. If we prated less about an 
“ American literature” and sought with a little more seriousness 
practically to encourage one, we might at least win the gratitude of 
numerous neglected authors, And perhaps we should find the 
gratitude of authors not half so profitless in the long-run as that of 
either princes or republics, 


Ep@ar FAWCETT. 
Lonpon, ENG. 


UNCLE SAMUEL'S WEALTH. 


THE wealth of the United States comes under two heads: 
1. Taxed property, a little less than 49 per cent. 
2. Untaxed property, a little more than 51 per cent. 

The assessed value of the United States is 75 per cent of the 
value of the taxed property and .3873 of its total wealth. 

The first estimate ever made of the total wealth of the United 
States was in 1870, in the Census Office. In 1850 and 1860 tables 
were compiled of the assessed and true value of taxed property ; 
but these tables gave no accurate basis upon which to estimate then 
the total wealth of the country, for the ratio between taxed and un- 
taxed property was not known until the researches of the Census 
statisticians in 1870 were confirmed by the elaborate investigations 
of Robert P. Porter in 1880. Here is all the Census gives concern- 
ing our wealth: 

Estimated value of Estimated value of all Assessed value of 


1860... .16,159,616,068  ........ $12,084,500, 005 
$30,068, 518,507 * 11,342,789, 366 .88 
43,642, 000,000 16,902, 9938, 543 .88 


It has been the habit of all writers, without exception, when al- 
Iuding to the wealth of the United States, to take the figures in the 
first column, of taxed property only, as the estimate of the total 
wealth in 1850 and 1860, and the figures: in the second column as 
our wealth in 1870 and 1880, oblivious of the fact that our Civil 
War is estimated to have cost more than their figures give as our 


*In currency $14,178,986,732 
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total wealth in 1860. The wonderful progress shown by combining 
the two tables has been very gratifying to our national vanity ; but 
it is without foundation in fact. Let us face the truth, however 
unpleasant it may be: 

Estimated value, Estimated value of of oent cent 


Year. taxed property only. taxed and untaxed. of taxed. of wealth. 

1850..... $7,185,780,228  $13,652,499,739 $5, 987, "618, 148.741 

1860..... 16, 159,616,068 31,201,910,676 12,084,500,0C5 -T41 

1870..... 15,123,719,154  30,068,518,507  11,342,789,366  .750 .3780 

1880..... 21,126,241,928 43,642,000,000  16,902,998,548  .750 
1860. 


Total wealth..$18, 652,499,739 $51,201,910,676 $30,068, 518,507 $43,642, 0 000, 000 
nd capita. . 591 993 780 $87 

Taxed prop'ty 7,135, 780,228 16,159,616,068 15,123, 154 21, 198-341, 928 
Per capita. . $308 $514 $39 $421 

This is a very different showing from that heretofore indulged in. 
According to the popular—indeed, the universal—belief, the in- 
crease of wealth between 1860 and 1870 not only paid all the ex- 
penses of the costliest war known in history, but left a balance 
greater than our increase in the following ten years of peace, and 
greater than in any ten years of our national history. So far from 
this being true, the value of taxed property in 1870 was one thou- 
sand millions less than in 1860, the total wealth was over one thou- 
sand millions less, and the assessed value of taxed property $741,- 
710,639 less. 

When we consider the wealth per inhabitant, the difference be- 
tween the figures given by popular superstition and those given by 
the Census becomes still more marked: 

1850. 1860. 1880. 
Total wealth. aoe 652,499,739 $31,201,910,676 $30, 068.5 518 507 $43,642 000 
Per capita... $591 $993 $780 $870 

Our increase in national wealth per capita between 1850 and 1860 
was $399 ; our decrease between 1860 and 1870 was $239 ; our in- 
crease between 1870 and 1880 only $90. As a nation we shall not 
have before 1900 the same wealth per individual we had in 1860, 
nor the same prosperity. 

It does not matter whether we take the Census returns of assessed 
values or its estimate of the real value of taxed property; the pro- 
portions are the same. The Civil War, directly and indirectly, was 
a blow at our progress as a nation from which it will take half a 
century to recover. 


T. E. WILLson, 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT BILLS. 


At the ensuing meeting of Congress, the question of Interna- 
tional Copyright will once more be brought before the legislature, 
and presumably an attempt will be made to pass a bill more or less 
satisfactory to the chief parties in interest. The ‘‘ Hawley Bill,” 
it will be remembered, secured copyright to the foreign author 
simply on terms of reciprocity, while the ‘Chace Bill,” that super- 
seded it, granted the right conditionally with certain manufacturing 
clauses, one clause being the entire prohibition of the importation 
of foreign manufactured books when copyrighted here. 

The subject has been so thoroughl Soom by all parties that 
there can be no excuse for further delay. Nor can the turmoil of a 
Presidential campaign and a tariff debate be pleaded as a reason 
for not bringing the bill forward. It is now admitted, also, that a 
copyright bill is necessary to protect the American author from 
competition. ‘‘The want of an international copyright,” were the 
words of Mr. Charles Scribner, about a year ago, ‘‘is working a 
great injury to publishers, as the want of statutory protection tends 
to shut out home products through the very cheapness of the article, 
thus not only depriving the British author of his dues, but interfer- 
ing with the sale of American novels.” Other publishers use equally 
strong language. ‘“ Publishers,” said another, ‘‘ who go into cheap 
editions and ‘libraries’ and sell the works of foreign authors in that 
shape are the worst enemies of the American author. Such pro- 
ductions cheapen literary work, and do the greatest possible harm 
to the cause of literature.” These words indeed express the opinion 
of the trade. What authors think of the present condition of the 
law is known to everybody. Every American book is at the mercy of 
the English pirate. .> the British dominions, French, German, and 
all works published by nations that are members of the International 
Literary Association have protection. ‘It is only an American 
book,” Mr. G. W. Smalley wrote, the other day, “‘that is pirated in 
England.” 

It is the manufacturing clause that creates all the trouble. This 
clause we regard as indefensible. It is a curtailment of freedom of 
contract. It brings together and tries to fuse together two things 
utterly distinct, the productions of the brain and the products of a 
manufacture—the rights of the author to his work, and questions of 
wages. If it is the function of the legislature to protect the manu- 
facturer from foreign competition by imposing a protective tariff 
on importations,—and this is what is done on every conceivable thing 
by the present majority in Congress,—why is not the same principle 
applied to books? Raise the present duties on books, in sheets or 
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bound, on stereotype plates, on everything which enters into the 
manufacture of a book, raise these imposts as high as the wisdom of 
our senators and congressmen may deem fit, but do so fairly and 
honestly by a clause in the tariff bills, not as a ‘‘ rider” toa bill that 
is passed under ‘‘ the guise of promoting literature.” 
he right of Congress to ie a copyright law is given it by the 
national Constitution, Art. I, Sec. 8, which says: ‘‘ Congress shall 
have power to promote the progress of science and useful arts by se- 
curing for limited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right 
to their respective writings and discoveries.” It is clear, too, that 
under our present want of law the progress of science and useful arts 
(under which terms literary productions have been reckoned since 
the first copyright bill in 1790) is not promoted as it would be were 
an international law passed. Public opinion, unfortunately, is not 
yet prepared to feel the weight of the remarks of a French author 
who, arguing against such devices as manufacturing clauses and heavy 
tariffs, writes: ‘‘Such a system is to impose a tax on the develop- 
ment of science and education ; itis limiting, for paltry considera- 
tions, the horizon of those who desire to advance their intellectual 
culture by the knowledge of other literatures than their own.” But 
public opinion is prepared to see that our national literature is 
suffering from the present uncertain conditions of publishing. 
Publishers who have the enterprise and energy to purchase advanced. 
sheets of English works are at the mercy of every pirate ; while 
the ‘‘libraries” are flooding the country with their reprints of the 
worst as well as the best novels that can be appropriated, to the 
certain depravation of taste. 'The change of one single word in the 
— Copyright Law would effect all that authors or publishers 
emand. It isa slight change—the mere substitution of “ person” for 
“‘citizen.” This is what the ‘‘ Hawley Bill” proposed, and what is 
wanted first and foremost unless the nation prefers to retain its char- 
acter as the only civilized country that will take the productions of 
anauthor’s brain without paying for them. Then let the tariff- 
tinkers take their turn at protecting any other interests involved. 

” — unhampered by any manufacturing restrictions,” to 
quote Mr. George Haven Putnam, “is what must finally be arrived 
at ;” and the separation of tariff and copyright legislation might 
facilitate the ultimate attainment of this consummation. But in 
the present temper of political parties, we must be content with 
some sort of compromise, and live in the hope that experience will 
teach us howto amend it. The non-importation clause of the 
“‘Chace Bill” has been truly described asa “ fanciful absurdity,” 
and would be difficult to carry out. The proposition of what has been 
called “free trade in printing,” which means that anybody can 
print anything if he gives the author a royalty to be fixed by law, is 

repudiated by both authors and publishers, and need not be further 
mentioned. The fight will be on the “Chace Bill,” unless the au- 
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thors have made up their minds to accept any bill rather than have 
none at all. 

It is remarkable that our government not only steadily neglects 
to give our own authors protection against unfair competition, but 
absolutely stimulates it by all means in its power. The ‘‘ libraries” 
would never have swarmed over the land without the direct aid of 
the post-office. The regulations of that department of government 
respecting second-class mail matter, and the style of literature which 
the present interpretation of the law allows to pass under that desig- 
nation, amount, really, to a gratuitous distribution of such printed 
matter to the direct prejudice of books that are books. It is a 
striking anomaly that whether a book shall be admitted to the privi- 
lege of transmission through the mails as second-class matter is a 
question depending on the form of the book. This is a direct dis- 
crimination against the legitimate book. 

Nothing indeed can be more absurd than an interpretation of the 
law that permits the Bible or a dictionary to pass through the 
= under the expression ‘‘newspapers or other periodical pub- 

ications.” It is possible that the framers of the Postal Law in- 
tended these words to cover magazines, reviews, or what may be 
called “monthly newspapers.” 

Be that as it may, the distinction ought to be abolished. The 
mails ought to carry at the same rate all books or none. They 
ought not to carry any. At present the post-office is an express- 
office not run on strict business principles. 


OUR HOUSE OF LORDS. 


THE reassembling of Congress will tend to renew, among the 
readers of BELFORD’s, an interest in one question that has been 
discussed in its pages, and which is to command a good deal of 
attention at some time in the future. Reference is had to the 
question of abolishing the United States Senate. The country is 
now being given an object-lesson by that venerable body. It sees 
a collection of gentlemen who are chiefly engaged in dividing the 
=~ of public office among their political friends, very much as 
the soldiers parted the raiment of our Saviour on the night of his 
crucifixion, and with about an equal right to the property. The 
offices belong to the people without regard to the party that hap- 
pens to be in power at the time; but that fact does not prevent its 
appropriation, as if a matter of right, by certain men, some of 
whom are really soldiers of fortune, provided they happen at the 
same time to be senators and members of the party that has the 
administration. 

Without again going over ground that has been discussed in the 
columns of this magazine in reference to the double-chambered 
feature of our Congress, it cannot but be profitable, while the people 
have the upper branch of that body and its doings under inspection, 
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to call attention to the fact that the question just referred to has, 
in the pages of one of the leading British Reviews, recently had 
attention from the pen of Goldwin Smith, who is to-day probably 
England’s best all-round writer on the higher order of political 
—_— Prof, Smith manages, although his essay covers a broader 
field, with the British House of Lords as a text, to treat the subject 
of duality in legislative bodies in a way that is both historical and 
philosophical. His views are deserving of attention as being those 
of one of the closest and keenest of observers, and will, for the 
reason just stated, to all readers of BELForD’s have a double in- 
terest. We therefore make room for a portion of Mr. Smith’s 
admirable argument. After alluding to the influence of the British 
system in the make-up of other governments, he says: 

‘¢ Another illusion which has led to strange consequences in France, and 
in all other countries where the building of constitutions has been going 
on, including the British Colonies, is the notion that the House of Lords 
is a Senate moderating by its mature wisdom the action of the more popu- 
lar House. As we have had occasion to say elsewhere, the House of Lords 
is not a Senate ; it is an old feudal estate of the realm: its action has been, 
not that of ripe wisdom moderating popular impulse, but simply that of 
privilege combating, so far as it dared, all change, in the interest of the 
privileged order. Whether its influence is really conservative may be 
doubted ; in the first place, because its resistance to change, being unrea- 
soning and anti-national, is very apt, as the history of the first Reform Bill 
shows, to provoke the revolutionary spirit rather than to allay it ; and in 
the second place, because it operates as a practical ostracism of the great 
landowners, who, under the circumstances of English society, would other- 
wise certainly find seats in the House of Commons. The real stronghold 
of English Conservatism is the preponderance of the aristocratic, or rather 
plutocratic, element in the House of Commons. But at all events the 
House of Lords furnishes no model to any country which has not an heredi- 
tary and territorial aristocracy, or a privileged order of some kind, hay- 
ing its base, and presenting a fulcrum of resistance, outside the body of 
the nation. If both assemblies emanate from the nation, whatever diver- 
sities there may be in the mode of their election, and even if the Senate be 
not directly elected, but nominated by a government itself the offspring 
of election, the attempt to make the national sovereignty check and re- 
strain itself by acting through two organs instead of one, and confronting 
its own impulses with its own cooler wisdom, must ultimately fail. So 
long as the same party has a majority in both assemblies, the double ma- 
chinery will work smoothly, but at the same time it will be ineffective. 
But when the party which is in a majority in the popular assembly is in a 
minority in the Senate, as soon as an important question arises there will 
be a collision between the two Houses, and the result will be a dead-lock, 
which will last till the nation compels one of the two assemblies to give 
way, declaring thereby in effect that the national sovereignty is delegated 
to the other. Nor is there any real advantage in the delay which the dead- 
lock causes, sufficient to compensate for the violence of the struggle, and 
the dangerous excitation of turbulent and revolutionary passions. Such is 
the experience of the British Colonies in Australia, while in Canada the 
Senate is a cipher, and its debates are not even reported. In Italy the 
same party was at first in the majority in both Chambers ; but the other 
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day a change took place in the popular Chamber, and at once there were 
symptoms of collision. In France, the Senate at each great crisis of the 
constitution has proved impotent or useless, as the historian of Parliamen- 
tary Government in France admits ; but it is now showing a tendency, as 
might have been expected, to become the citadel of a party, or rather a 
group of parties, bent on overturning the Republic in the interest of some 
form of government more favorable to aristocracy; and in this way it 
threatens to prove, not a nullity, but a danger of the first magnitude, and 
an instrument of attempts, such as the attempt of De Broglie, which may 
plunge the country again into civil war. If the example of the American 
Senate is cited in favor of a second Chamber, it must be remembered that 
the American Senate represents the Federal principle as opposed to the 
principle of population, and that its authority and usefulness, whatever 
they may be, thus depend on its connection with a Federation. 

‘¢ Besides, of what special elements do you wish your Senate to consist ? 
What is to be the special character of its members compared with those 
who sit in the Lower House? Till this is distinctly settled, all devices for 
particular modes of election or appointment are devices without an object ; 
they are machines for producing something which itself is not determined. 
Do you wish your Senate to consist of old men, in accordance with the 
literal meaning of the name, and with the habit of primitive nations? It 
will represent the infirmities of old age. Do you wish it to consist of 
the rich? It will be the organ of a class interest, odious and the object of 
suspicion to all the rest of the nation. Or do you wish it to consist of the 
best and most trustworthy of your public men? If you succeed in putting 
these men into the Senate, you will deprive the popular Chamber of its 
guides and of those most able to control its impulses and passions, and in 
a manner ostracize your legislative wisdom. Something like this happened 
to Cromwell when he thought to temper the fractiousness of the House of 
Commons by restoring the Upper House: tosupply materials for his Upper 
House he had to take his best men from the Lower; the lead in the Com- 
mons was broken up ; the two Houses fell foul of each other ; and the Par- 
liament was dissolved in a storm.” 


LISZT’S ‘‘ CHRISTUS.” 


TuHE production of Franz Liszt’s so-called oratorio, ‘‘ Christus,” 
by the Oratorio Society of New York, at the Metropolitan, on the 
9th November, was a noteworthy event in the musical world. The 


work was first produced in 1873, at Budapest ; and the first of the 
three parts into which it is divided was given in New York in 1876, 


by the late Dr. Damrosch ; but it has never before been heard in 
this country in its entirety. ‘The composition is not an oratorio in 
the strict sense, being, in style, narrative rather than dramatic, and, 
in spirit, medieval and Catholic rather than modern and Protestant. 


Several of the numbers sre hymns composed after the Gregorian 


model. The first part is comparatively uninteresting and tedious ; 
but the second, particularly the closing alto solo, quartet, and chorus, 
Benedictum quod venit, is far more striking ; and the third is re- 
markably fine, carrying the hearer along with unflagging interest 
from the first number to the last, the Resurrezit, a splendid com- 
position written in part in fugal form. In the treatment of the 
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libretto the composer has been guilty of one or two absurdities, 
such, for instance, as the assignment ef the eighth number, 7'u es 
Petrus and Simon Joannis diligus me? to the chorus instead of to 
the baritone soloist. As a whole the work can hardly be said to 
betray genius of the order possessed by Handel and Mendelssohn ; 
but if unquestionably gives evidence of the highest talent, assidu- 
ously cultivated. 

Among the soloists, Mrs. Carl Alves sang the contralto part with 
great beauty of voice and remarkable depth of feeling and expres- 
sion. Mr. Rieger, the tenor, was also entirely satisfactory ; but the 
singing of Mr. Sparger, the bass, was marred by what is extremely 
rare among bassos, a very pronounced and unpleasant tremolo. The 
soprano part, consisting almost entirely of concerted music, gives 
little opportunity for the soloist, but it was very well sung by Miss 
Sophie 'Traubman. This young lady possesses the most beautiful 
pure soprano voice that has been heard in this country among our 
rising generation of singers since the untimely death, of Marie Litta; 
and when she first appeared in public, two years ago, at a concert 
given in Steinway Hall by the pupils of Mdme. Fursch-Madi, the 
present writer ventured to predict that a brilliant future lay before 
her. That prediction seems now to be in a fair way of fulfilment, 
and it is to be hoped that this gifted young artiste may be heard 
during the coming season in music which will enable her to do full 
justice to her powers. 

The chorus, though good in places, was not —a satisfactory, 
being weak in tenors; but the old Easter hymn, O Filit et Filie, 
near the close, a pure and exquisitely beautiful melody scored for the 
female voices, was so well sung that a spontancous, persistent, and 
well-deserved redemand had to be complied with. The orchestra 
being that of the Symphony Society, it is needless to say that the 
extremely difficult instrumental score was rendered irreproachably. 
Mr. Walter Damrosch conducted with his customary intelligence 
and skill, and happily with rather less than his usual somewhat 
superabundant energy. Very properly, the libretto was sung 


throughout, not in the English translation, but in the musical 
medieval or monkish Latin in which it was originally written. 


PASSING NOTES. 

Tue elections for 1889 are over, and it is entirely safe to assume 
that the annual political harvest has yielded many more disappoint- 
ments than triumphs. ‘“ "T'was always thus;” and thus it will be 
until we reach the end of popular government, if nct the end of 
time itself. It is by no means safe, however, to conclude that the 
unlucky ones are ajl to be found among the defeated. Victory is 
beset with innumerable perils, and if the history of American poli- 
tics teaches anything that is positively incontestable, it is that not 
one in ten of our fellow-citizens is equal to the vicissitudes of public 
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position. Onno shore are somany wrecks to be found as that which 
bounds the tempest-tossed waters of our partisan life. Let us wait 
a reasonable time before we tender our congratulations and condo- 
lences, and perhaps we shall find that they are to be reversed. There 
is one person, however, who is always to be commiserated at the 
close of a popular election, and that is the friend of the winning 
candidate. He is certain to be disappointed. ‘‘ How sharper than 
w serpent’s tooth ” is the ingratitude of the average American poli- 
tician who, according to the pathetic lines of the Western bard, 
‘* When he his victory has won 
Willstraight forget all you have done, 
And look out sharp for Number One ”! 


Not the least interesting among the recent elections was that 
conducted in the State of New York by those distinguished “ bosses,” 
Messrs. Platt and Hill, and the principal importance of which was 
the bearing it was likely to have upon their individual fortunes, 
both cherishing high political ambitions for the future. The people, 
it is true, were graciously permitted to participate in the procecd- 
ings under the strict orders of their party superiors, and which, to 
their: credit as loyal partisans, they seem to have executed to the 
best of their abilities. 


In semi-barbarous times the business might have been greatly 
simplified. It would have been in order for one of the “ bosses” to 
have challenged the other to mortal combat, upon the understand- 
ing that the result was to determine the question of victory for 
their parties, and then Messrs. IJill and Platt could have fought it 
out without serious inconvenience to their followers. In that way 
much time, labor, and expense might have been saved to the good 
people of New York ; and for aught that appears upon the surface 
the outcome of it all would have been quite as satisfactory. But, 
of course, our advanced condition would not now permit of such an 
wrbitrament. It will be seen that civilization has its disadvantages. 


The recent appearance of a paper sharply criticising our pro- 
tective tariff system, from the pen of Hugh McCulloch, twice Sec- 
retary of the National Treasury, is suggestive of some things out- 
side of the lesson of economies it teaches, and but little less inter- 
esting. It calls attention to the fact that the Republican party 
has, in its time, produced two distinguished financiers, and but 
two. One, of course, was Salmon P. Chase, the inventor of the 
** greenback,” and whose genius supplied the sinews of war that 
carried on the great conflict for national existence. The other was 
Hugh McCulloch, who, when the conflict of arms was over and our 
finances had to be arranged on a peace basis, organized the national 
banking system, and started us on a career of unequalled business 
prosperity. It also calls attention to the fact that the Republican 
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party lost the support of both of these great men. Chase before 
his death had openly espoused the policy of the Democratic party, 
and now McCulloch has followed his example. ‘The circumstance 
just referred to is curious, if not instructive. Does it not suggest 
that Republicans may have been just a little ungrateful, as well as 
Republics ? 


Not that the Republicans as a party are without extraordinary 
financiers. ‘There is Quay; and there is Wanamaker; and there is 
‘* Blocks-of-five” Dudley; and there is Elkins ; and last and, physi- 
cally considered, least of all is Mahone of Virginia. Nor should 
we forget Tanner—the wonderful Tanner who ran such a Don 
Quxote tilt against the dreadful surplus. Some of these men have 
shoiwn themselves to be decided financial geniuses in their way. 
They are by no means to be despised. What they don’t know about 
money and its uses, when it comes to a sharp election, is not worth 
considering. But for all that, what a contrast between them and. 
their methods and the Chase and McCulloch of early Republicanism! 


A curious story is that for which we are indebted to the en- 
terprise or inventlon—often synonymous in journalism—of one of 
our sensationalist dailies, about the letter cabled from Florence, 
Italy, by James G. Blaine, declining the nomination of the last 
National Republican Convention, and which is in substance that the 
writer at the time was sick and ‘‘out of his head.” But to the or- 
dinary observer such acommunication, coming froma man who had 
experienced the campaign of scandal and detraction that Blaine 
had gone through four years before, will naturally seem to furnish 
the best evidence of his sanity. If melancholia, or paralysis, or 
whatever may have been Mr. Blaine’s trouble, ordinarily takes that 
direction among politicians, may we not hope that more of them 
will be similarly afflicted about convention times? The next best 
thing to getting ambition out of their heads will be to get out of 
their heads themselves. 


The foreign matrimonial market for American heiresses has of 
Jate been unusually active, although, in commercial phrase—and there 
is much that is commercial in this business—it has been somewhat 
“irregular.” The world is heartless enough to deny to these 
alliances between New World money and Old World nobility—or 
nob-ility, as would seem to be the proper spelling in this connection 
—the ordinary cement of wedded partnerships ; but here, as usual, 
the heartless world is undoubtedly wrong. ‘The matches referred 
to are characterized by a great deal of love—love of money on one 
side and love of titles on the other. 


There is trouble among the beer-drinkers of New York. It is 
all because some of the beer-makers have raised the retail price from 
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eight to ten cents per pint. A boycott is threatened. Never was 
such an opportunity offered. If the protestants would refuse to 
touch another drop until their point—in other words, their pin/— 
were conceded at their terms, they would soon bring the merchants 
to their eight centses. The likelihood, however, is that, no differ- 
ence how much the price may go up, the beer will continue to go 
down all the same. 


It was James G. Blaine who said that Trusts were “ private 
affairs ;” but those who, having put money into their stocks, have 
of late seen it melting away in Wall Street like snow in the sun- 
shine, probably conclude that he was mistaken in his characteriza- 
tion. In their opinion he should have said that they were privateer 
affairs. 


We need no Daniel to read for us the handwriting of the recent 
elections. One thing very clearly established by them is the in- 
efficiency of patronage as a political factor. Since our government 
began there has been no more flagrant prostitution of public office 
to partisan uses than during the Harrison administration. What 
an exhibition we had of it in Virginia in the interest of Mahone ! 
But everywhere it has been about the same thing. ‘‘ Wanamaker- 
ing,” or the removal of men from office on account of their polit- 
ical opinions, and that partisan workers might be put in their 
places, has been universal. Now we see what it has amounted to. 


It must be admitted that the result of the elections is partly 
attributable to the reaction in public sentiment against the methods 
of Quay, Dudley, Wanamaker & Co., in the presidential campaign. 
Since that event the partisan passions of the people have cooled 
down considerably, and voters have begun to reflect upon the dan- 
gers necessarily incident to the continuance of such practices. They 
have availed themselves of the first opportunity i have had to 
declare their disapproval. They have been none too soon about it. 


The most significant thing about the recent clections, looking to 
the surface only, is the quietus they have put upon a class of public 
men who might not inappropriately be called the gadflies of our 

olitics—little fellows in more senses than one, but very active, 
naving great mouths and equipped with very noisome and venomous 
stings. Mahone and Foraker have been the most prominent of the 
species. ‘They have now been sentafter Tanner. For some time to 
come mouths are likely to be at a discount. 


But when we look below the surface, in studying the recent elec- 
tions, we discover that something far more important than personal 
feelings growing out of dislikes and disgusts toward individuals 
and their methods has been at work. We easily read the continu- 
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ance of that tariff reform movement that gave Cleveland a major- 
ity of the popular vote at the last presidential election. Local 
causes have had their influence, affecting results here and there, 
but the ground-swell has come from the quarter just indicated. He 
must be a very blind man, indeed, who can’t see in the expressions 
of the people just registered at the polls a steadily growing purpose 
to overthrow the system that makes nine-tenths of our toiling men 
and women little more than menials of the other tenth. 


If misery loves company, there is one man who ought to be su- 
premely happy. ‘That man is Warner Miller. He has now got lots 
of company ‘‘ outside the breastworks.” What a time President 
Harrison must have had in telegraphing his condolences! Of course 
he would not neglect so important a ceremony. 


It was a cruel joke of the man who observed that the present 
governor of Ohio would no longer be abke to- cover four acres, but 
that he would continue to ache like forty. 


REVIEWS. 


Her Majesty’s Tower, by Hepworth Dixon (‘T. Y. Crowell & Co.). 
—tThe history of a nation is the biography of its great men—those 
era-making spirits who seem to be the product of their times, and 
yet rise superior to their generation and become its pilots and 
guides. In this sense, therefore, without hyperbole, the 'Tower may 
be called the history of Great Britain in stone ; since not a foot of 
its precincts but is sacred to the memory of some illustrious name ; 
not one of its halls but has echoed to the tread of a Raleigh; not 
one of its dungeons but has witnessed the slow martyrdom of a 
statesman, a scholar, or a reformer, whose fame is to-day more firmly 
built into the foundations of English life, than its ponderous granite 
piers are sunk upon the solid rock of Tower Hill. It has served as 
a citadel, a palace, a treasure-house, and a prison; but it is in its 
last capacity that it possesses the deepest interest. As a prison it is 
identified with every great movement which has marked the slow 
but irresistible advance of civil and religious liberty. And since, 
for every step of progress some great soul has suffered, the Tower 
bears the record of the whole evolution of the race, from the Nor- 
man semi-barbarism, to the overthrow of the last prop of religious 
intolerance in comparatively recent times. 

The story of such a monument could not but be full of interest, 
even if told in the dry ungraceful style which marks so much of 
this class of literature. In the hands of Hepworth Dixon it be- 
comes invested with a new value. He has found something fresh 
to add to the superabundance already written and published upon 
the subject ; he has made some discoveries as the fruit of long and 
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well-directed research, and he has thrown a clear, strong light into 
many dark spots and hidden recesses. It will not, perhaps, find a 
prominent place upon the shelves of the student of history, because 
since Mr. Dixon began his studies, others have pursued many lines 
of exploration and have brought to the surface all, no doubt, which 
will now ever be revealed. But for the general reader, the reader 
whose information, as well as amusement, must be served up in the 
most appetizing form and with the least digestive obduracy, this 
volume will answer every purpose. 
Lorin HiLpReru. 


The Pace that Kills: A Novel, by Edgar Saltus (Belford Company). 
—It will perhaps never be determined, as a canon of art, at what pre- 
cise point absolute realism should merge into suggested truth. Shall 
we pn nature unclothed, or shall she wear the fashionable attire 
of the period ? Which is the more truthful statement of an actual 
fact, the sores of Lazarus or the silk-robed shepherdesses of Watteau ? 
If both are true in their respective categories, which is the fitter sub- 
ject for art? Is the hideous and revolting ever a legitimate element 
of the best art? If these questions could be answered authorita- 
tively, the arcient quarrel between the realists and the idealists could 
perhaps be set at rest forever; though since one of the paradoxes of 
art is that the realists are often idealists, and the idealists realists, 
there will atways be an obstacle in the way of drawing determined 
lines between ihe opposing schools. Since near relations of the con- 
tending factions live in each other’s houses, the vendetta can never 
come to an end until some great son of both houses shall arise, and 
the long struggle conclude in a compromise. 

In “ The Pace that Kills,” Edgar Saltus has depicted the truth as 
he sees it. He has created a character entirely bad. There is in 
Roland Mistrial not one good or admirable trait, and in this the 
author’s idealism manifests itself. He has conceived a personage 
absolutely satanic—a being more devilish than Eugene Sue’s mon- 
sters. While such creatures may exist among men, common ex- 
perience proves that the worst of mankind possess some redeeming 
traits. Couthon, who could demand from the French Revolutionary 
Tribunal a hundred human lives for his fournée, could yet fondle 
a spaniel and shed tears over the broken leg of a pet cat. Robes- 
pierre, that atrabilious chimera of the Terror, loved his vixen sister 
with the one soft spot in that adamantine heart. 

But grant the truth of Roland Mistrial as an artistic concep- 
tion, and the creation is a powerful one. Grant the Laocodn, and 
the writhing serpents and the boys with the anatomy of grown men 
are wonders of technique. Having sketched his outline, Mr. 
Saltus fills it in with masterly touches. His handicraft is well-nigh 

rfect ; no detail is missing, no tint is too weak or too brilliant, all 
is harmonious. ‘There never was stronger or more clever writing ; 
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and, it may be added, never was art so superb devoted to the pro- 
duction of more unpleasant results. 

Mr. Saltus leaps fully armed into the midst of his subject, like 
Minerva from the head of Jove. Ife grasps his situation firmly, like 
a skilful strategist, without hesitation or doubt. ‘The Pace that 
Kills” is a model of keen, cold, uncompromising and ungentle art. 
The author does not advertise himself in the prologue, after the 
manner of the school of Ifugo. He exhibits no manifest of the 
goods he is laden with, and prepares no sounding index to that 
which is to come after. Without the hint of prophecy, he plunges 
into the middle of things, and with a dozen sweeping cuts of the 
tool presents you a Roland Mistrial; a figure which shall stun and 
amaze, a creature you may abhor and deny, but which you must 
recognize. We admire the rugged Torso, and linger over the Raising 
of Lazarus. Mr. Saltus’s creations compel your attention while 
they repulse your sympathies. “This is horrible,” you exclaim, 
“but it is great;” and you are compelled to admit its greatness, 
while you qualify your criticism with abundant epithets of dislike 
and abhorrence. 

The story throughout is unpleasant; its whole motive is distasteful. 
Mistrial is a brute ; his wife is not sympathetic, even in her unquali- 
fied goodness ; her father is a hypocrite; Dr. Thorold is full of 
magnetic repulsion—such a man as you might choose for your 
family physician, but one who would sit coldly, conventionally calin 
while your dearest relative lay dying ; a proper man of drugs and 
potions, but not one whose hand-clasp in the hour of afilietion 
would convey the impression of a firm anchor in a storm of trouble. 
There is, indeed, not a character in the book which attracts by 
merely human attraction. Yet in the very acid of the drink there 
is something which assuages the moral thirst. The book has a 
charm which every one must feel and few, if any, fully comprehend. 
It lies perhaps in its very frankness, in its unsweetened sarcasm and 
its cold, almost ferocious, irony. 

There is a degree of absurdity in its tragic conclusion ; yet even 
that absurdity bears a proportion of truth. The ruined gamester, 
the disgruntled blackguard does not, in real life, die to slow music, 
in graceful poses, but in some back-alley with his face in the mud, 
ungracefully contorted by the last agonies of a cheap poison or a 
rusty pistol. And, after all, that this great rascal should have 
choseu to end his existence by leaping from the Brooklyn Bridge, is 
perhaps in artistic keeping ; since the means of his death are pro- 
portioned to the degree of his vice. 

It was not, perhaps, the author’s intention to point a moral with 
his romance ; but he has certainly doneso, inasmuch as the hero’s 
immense egotism, his callous disregard of all but his own persona! 
welfare, his cruelty and utter lack of sympathy or generous instincts, 
are punished not only by his tragic death, but by his continual fail- 
ure, his dreary, emotionless life, and his total inability to comprehend 
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those elements of life which sweeten misfortune and clothe the 
naked limbs of adversity. And surely it is great art which shows 
a loveless death and a miserable life as the natural and even inevi- 
table consequences of moral evil, and yet is able withal, to tell a 
fascinating story. 

While sufficiently pessimistic, there is nothing which the most 
feeund imagination could call erotic in the book. It is indeed 
singularly unimpassioned throughout, and where the relations of 
the sexes are in any wise touched upon, it is with a hard, cynical 
coldness that would chill the gallantry of a Beaumarchais. 

Some remains of the author’s verbal affectations appear ; but to a 
far less degree than in his other works, and he introduces Alphabet 
Jones very briefly; both of which points manifest a development in 
the right direction. 

Lorin 


A Blind Bargain: A Novel, by Robert Howe Fletcher (Belford 
Company).—There is a delightful atmosphere of grace and what, 
for want of a better term, maybe called good-breeding about this 
book. Its author is evidently familiar with that world of genuine 
refinement of mind and manners which is so constantly presented in 
crude counterfeit in the fiction of the day. His characters are true 
ladies and gentlemen whose stamp is not that of the gold coin or 
the bank note, but of that elevated thought and feeling, so real and 
yet so hard to describe. The Major is a gentleman of the old school, 
simple, honorable, lofty in principle and yet wholly unconscious of 
his own worth ; a sort of outline, of which Colonel Newcome is the 
finished picture. Ilis son is a fine manly fellow, the ideal naval 
oflicer ; yielding to temptation, but always conscious of his own 
weakness and striving for the right by native impulse, which con- 
quers in the end. Curly, his friend, is one of those lads who ought 
to have been women, because their lovable qualities are those which 
we most admire in our mothers, wives, and sisters—a boy whose 
friends will always rather protect and fight for than demand mas- 
culine equality in roughness of muscle and moral fibre ; in whose 
presence the oath and the doubtful story are instinctively sup- 
pressed. Gertrude is his feminine counterpart ; though im her 
moral make-up there may be a degree of coldness which is more 
commendable than attractive. Yates is a masterpiece in neutral 
tint ; an unfortunate fellow whose self-torture and mental awkward- 
ness set the reader’s teeth on edge ; whese balance-wheel, so to speak, 
is badly hung and grates upon its journal with wu nerve-distracting 
ereak, so that we breathe more freely when by his pitiful suicide he 
ends his own troubles and our annoyance. Yet, it may be from 
over-refinement in the conception, the lines being too delicately 
drawn and the whole design so scrupulously polished, that there are 
no deep shadows or high lights anywhere, there is the perception of 
a lack in the work as we read. At all events, be the reason what it 
may, ‘‘A Blind Bargain” falls short of being a strong book by 
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just the width of a hair. Worthy, excellent, well-executed, highly 
polished, it certainly is. But it fails to stir deeply or to arouse 
those emotions which express themselves in misty eyes or broad 
smiles. If theartist had but used a bristle-brush where he has used a 
fine-pointed sable pencil, and his thumb where he has used his brush, 
he would have produced a work doubtless lacking some of the finish 
which is so apparent in “A Blind Bargain,” but possessing those 
strong, broad contrasts and touches which awake the reader’s interest 
and leave a lasting impression upon his memory. 
CHARLES Lovin HILpRetu. 

Cruisings on the Cascades, by G. O. Shields (Rand, McNally & 
Co.).—In much of this volume there is a freshness of impression 
and clarity of style which could only belong to an ardent lover of 
nature out of doors. He writes ia a bluff, earnest fashion which 
indicates that he is more anxious to convey his reminiscences, which 
are still vividly in his mind, than to present himself as a mere 
maker of books. There isa distinct value in such writing as this 
which is lacking in the leisurely essays and pedantically polished 
analyses of small things which make up far too great a proportion 
of the books now published. When, in the great mass of volumes 
in which you feel an oppressive weight of artificiality, you come 
upon one such work as this, simple, and often rough, as it is, there 
isa sense of escape from an overheated room into a free, brisk at- 
mosphere. We are not wholly in sympathy with the author, lack- 
ing doubtless the hunting instinct which is strong within him ; and 
we feel that his description of the hapless deer, staggering and 
plunging through the vy sods with its throat cut, dying hard and 
sprinkling its innocent blood along its path, is a sermon against need- 
less cruelty. For surely to slay a beautiful and harmless creature, 
merely to secure its head as a trophy of one’s skill with the rifle, 
und not to supply food, nor even to gratify the palate, is cruel. 
But the slaying of man by man was once a fashionable amusement; 
and it is only within a century that the pitting of animal against 
animal in a struggle to the death, has borne the ban of law and 
good taste. The horn and hounds is still a poetic figure, and the 
professed sportsman will seek his amusement in the killing of the 
people of the forest for another century, without reprobation from 
any except the hapless sentimentalist, who must submit quietly to 
the hard names cast upon him by his brother of hardier nerves and 
less sensitive imagination. But in all that pertains to exploration, 
the wild journeys into wild places, the dangerous ascent of rugged 
peaks and no less perilous descent into obscure valleys, hitherto un- 
trodden by the foot of man, the lungs expanded with deep breaths 
of untainted air, the blood bounding with sudden prospects and 
unexpected discoveries, the keen feeling of full and abundant life 
and the nearness to the great heart of nature—in all this the author 
wins, and deserves to win, the hearty sympathy of readers of every 
east of thought, opinion, and condition. 

Cuarves LotTin HILDRETH. 
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Astarté, from the French of Alfred Delvau, by R. B. and 8. H. 
Davenport (Belford Company), is a strong story in the school of 
Alphonse Daudet. Indeed, in many points of plot and conduct, it 
strikingly resembles the celebrated ‘*Sappho” of the great master 
of pessimistic romance. But the heroine of “ Astarté ” is a much 
coarser and shallower character than the picturesque creation 
of Daudet, while she is not less real. The story conveys a pow- 
erful moral in the ruin and death of the young poct through 
the evil fascinations of the soulless grisette. The subsidiary per- 
sonages are simple, human, and attractive. The “ good Jacques” is 
one of the sweetest creations of modern French fiction; a true 
friend, an honorable man, somewhat of a philosopher, kind and 
tender without weakness, and sound at heart as a floarishing oak. 
Fanfare, the dog, isa character which only a Frenchman could have 
drawn; the brother of the canine friend of ‘‘ Captain Fracasse.” 
The translation is thoroughly good, maintaining the idiom of the 
original with all its graces and limitations. 

CHARLES Lorin HiLpReETH. 


The Prophel’s Mantle: A Novel, by Fabian Bland (Belford 
Company).—Stories of Russian life, especially those which in- 
clude Nihilism as an important element of the plot, have of late 
become, if not popular, ut least plentiful. In a way, the land of the 
Czar is still a derra tncognita. In its political and social aspects 
it is very dissimilar to the more important European statcs, and con- 
stitutes the link between the Asiatic and the purely Caucasian civil- 
izations. It forms, tuerefore, a picturesque stage for the novelist, 
affording ample opportunities for strong contrasis, vivid color, 
quaint costumes, and dramatic action. ‘*The Prophet’s Mantle” 
is in reality an English story with a Russian motive, and while the 
author is evidently familiar with Russia and the Russians, his Saxon 
genius leads him to avoid the harshness and too often repulsive 
naturalism of the Russian school of fiction. Nihilism is a gaunt, 
ugly fact, the full brother of La Montaigne, but Fabian Bland soft- 
ens it into that poetic poseur, the Gironde. The story is gently 
romantic, and in its most dramatic situations never becomes gro- 
tesque or repulsive. The character of Litvinoff, both as the Rus- 
sian noble and the humble exiled agitator, is a charming one.  IIis 
quiet strength, his self-sacrifice, his great charity and wide generos- 
ity, win the reader’s sympathy and hold it to the end. Even for 
the pseudo-Litvinoff, weak, brilliant, and poctic, the author con- 
trives to obtain sympathy and pardon. The recognition of the two 
old friends, the pardon of the exiled noble, and the genuine remorse 
of the erring secretary make a touching incident. The midwinter 
journey in Russia, where Litvinoff and his secretary are fleeing from 
the sbirri, the supposed death of the Nihilist leader, and the escape 
of his friend, is one of the strongest situations in recent fiction. 
«*The Prophet’s Mantle” is essentially a strong book—a book whose 
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strength is not apparent on the surface, owing to its moderation of 
style and careful avoidance of all impetuosity or extravagance. 
Indeed, if there is any marked defect in the work, it is in the fear 
which the author seems to have had of verbal exaggeration and 
excessive description, which sometimes runs into coldness and rigid- 
ity of diction and constraint in dramatic development. 

Lorin 


A Guide to the Study of Nineteenth Century Authors: by 
Louise Manning Iodgkins (D. C. Heath & Co.).—This valuable 
little work was originally prepared for the students of colleges and 
schools, but its great merit is so apparent that it will no doubt 
speedily become a handbook for all classes of intelligent readers. 
Its arrangement of authors, with biographical and descriptive notes, 
is admirably clear and consecutive. For example, the chapter 
devoted to Charles Dickens gives first the dates of his birth and 
death, a brief sketch of the important events in his life, a list of 
authorities explanatory of his life and works. Then come two blank 
pages for manuscript notes and jottings by lovers and readers of 
the novelist. Under the head of ‘ Elizabeth Barrett Browning,” 
we have the dates of her birth and death, significant facts in her 
life, works relating to her private life and writings, selections from 
her books, subdivided into ‘ Lyrics,” “Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese,” ‘From Aurora Leigh,” ‘‘ Criticisms wpon Aurora Leigh,” 
‘*Ttalian Poems,” and finally ‘* Dramatic Selections.” We have 
whole libraries of guide-books to foreign travel; here we have some- 
thing of the same kind—a guide to the great world of literature, a 
sort of literary Baedeker, compiled with admirable patience, care, 
and knowledge of the subject. The volume is bound with inter- 
leaved blank pages opposite each author, so arranged that the 
manuscript notes can be either retained in the covers or made into 
a separate book of handy reference. 

CuarLes Lorin Hi_pretn. 


Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship: A Novel, by F. C. Phillips 
(F. F. Lovell & Co.), is a story without plot and with little incident 
—the simplest of simple stories, told inthe charming way expected 
of Mr. Phillips. 

Although the climax—Philip Ainslie’s accident and loss of sight 
—is only suggested, it is brought about so artistically that it is 
hardly anticipated, and it comes to the reader with a force that 
leaves with him the impression, for the time, of a personal mis- 
fortune. 

There is a-pathos in the close of the winsome young Englishman’s 
life that causes us to read the welcome words, telling of Florence 
Keene’s unhappiness, through a mist. 

I say ‘‘ welcome words,” for the quality of viciousness is mine to 
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2 degree that Iam able to seize upon this unhappy part of an ill- 
regulated woman’s life with relish. 


‘he woman’s act that brought about the suicide of Ainslie was 
not one of guilt, for she was incapable of loyalty, and so was irre- 


sponsible. Thus her unhappy future was not a retribution, but 
merely a coincidence that burnishes up our sense of the ‘‘ eternal 
fitness.”” 

Mr. Phillips has given the reader of his charming book some bold 


and delightful sketches of phases of English life, ‘There is a clean, 


wholesome atmosphere about the simple story that charms one. 
From most of its pages I breathe health and freshness. He has 
made the beautiful devotion and love of mother and son so impres- 
sive that it permeates the story. 

The main idea of the story is of no consequence, but Mr, Phillips 
has hung on it his thought-draperies so gracefully that I finished 
the book with the thought, “1am better satistied with Mr. Phillips’s 
draperies than with most people's undecorated ideas—if t.iey are 
more substantial.” And then something suggested the thought 
that Mr. Phillips’s ornamentations ave substantials in themselves. 

DoLorEs MARBOURG. 


The Haute Noblesse: A Novel, by George Manville Fenn (F. F. 
Lovell & Co.), is not lacking in merit, but is tiresome, long-drawn, 
and often monotonous. There are a couple of characters that 
would interest us if they were not made to weary us—Uncle Luke 
and Miss Marguerite. ‘The old gentleman would delight us if there 
were less of him. 

The elderly Marguerite would amuse us, and perhaps be an exag- 
gerated means of teaching us a simple lesson, if the writer did not 
make the lady too numerous, as it were. 

The story is melodramatic, with some good situations that are 
weakened by bad handling, and stilted, conventional, or monotonous 
dialogue. 

The hero is devoid of interest, his misfortunes and successive 
catastrophes being attributable to the stupidest kind of depravity— 
insipid and unnecessary weakness. The apparent lesson intended 
is not a bad one, though democratic Americans will hardly find it 
applicable; but as a story ‘*The Ilaute Noblesse” can hardly be 
considered a success. 

DoLorres 


BOOK NOTICES. 
In The Marquis of Petalta and Maximina, translated from the 
Spanish of Don Armando Valdés, by Nathan Haskell Dole (T. Y. 
Crowell & Co.), American readers are introduced to an entirely 


new school of fiction. In their way both are remarkabic books ; 
for the author adds to the advantages of new scenery and a hitherto 
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unharvested field, much constructive originality and cleverness, a 


quaint humor, and forcible character-drawing, In the “ Marquis of 
Peflalta,” especially, upon the groundwork of religious fanaticism 


he has drawn pictures which might almost be the first rough sketches 
of the immortal Cervantes himself. The personages live and move 
with the unconsciousness and simplicity which mark true creation. 
The author’s tendency to realism of the sterner sort appears un- 


pleasantly in the uncalled-for tragic conclusion of ‘ Maximina.” 


In the “ Marquis of Pefialta,” however, the tone is joyous, the color 
light, the shadows faint, and the satire spicy, without acridity or 
bitterness. 

The Romance of an Alter Ego, by Viloydad Bryce (Brentano), is 
in many respects a cleverly written novel; but the author draws too 
heavily upon our credulity in making his heroine, throughout, the 
passive instrument of a gross woman and a half-mad scientist, 
through the medium of mesmerism. Granted the power of mes- 
merism to reduce a bright, devoted girl to a mere automaton—which 
is more than most readers will be disposed to do—and the story is 
fairly interesting. But many of its situations are strained and un- 
natural; its characterization is poorly defined, and the plot lacks 
coherency. There is, however, always a certain ease of diction, and 
occasionally the situations are dramatic and forcible; but, on the 
whole, “An Alter Ego” will not satisfy exacting readers, nor is it 
admirable as a work of art. 

Lora ; or, The Major’s Daughter, translated from the German 
of W. Heimburg by Mrs. J. W. Davis (Worthington Company).— 
No better work of fiction in every sense has been recently published. 
It is pure without pedantry, interesting without sensationalism, and 
realistic without the harshness of outline and sordidness of detail 
which so frequently accompany realism. Heimburg lacks something 
of the poetry of Werner and the grave dignity of Marlitt, but her. 
novels are thoroughly good, taken from almost any point of view: 
and the story of the sister’s sacrifice to the welfare of her careless, 
selfish scoundrel of a brother, which forms the groundwork of 
*‘Lora,” is one of the tenderest creations of the novelist’s art. 
Her Only Brother, by the same author, translated by Jean W. 
Wylie (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), lacks somewhat of the sustained in- 
terest of ‘‘ Lora,” because the author has made the grave mistake 
of adding thirty years to the heroine’s age in the sixth chapter of 
the book and transferring the interest to a new set of characters 
and interests, after arousing the reader’s sympathy in the love story 
of Anna Maria. Only such a novelist as Thackeray could take such 
liberties with the lives and fortunes of his personages, and even 
he failed to keep the true thread of his story when he did it. Hence 
“Her Only Brother” will appeal to a smaller audience than 
“Lora,” though it is rich in touching incident and appeals to the 
heart through its tenderness of portraiture and restrained emotion. 

Marooned : A Novel, by W. Clark Russell (Rand, McNally & Co.). 
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If this story had been told in about one half the number of words 


which make its present length, it would have been just twice as in- 
teresting and many times more artistic. The author devotes page 
after page to descriptions of the various aspects of the ocean, leay- 
ing his personages in peril meanwhile, and the thread of his nar- 
rative aggravatingly in abeyance. [Tis love of the sea leads him 
into the mistake of making too much of the inanimate and too 
little of the living human beings with whom his tale has to do. 
The book is nevertheless a strong one and leads the reader on over 
the excess of verbiage to the happy and somewhat too clearly evi- 
dent conclusion, 

Indoor Studies, John Burroughs (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.).— 
There is what might be called a comfortable element in all that John 
Burroughs writes, though he is more at home in his studies of out- 
of-door life than in critical discussions such as make up this 
volume. Ilere he enters a field where he is not at his best. He is 
a naturalist by instinct ; he loves the birdsand animals which haunt 
the farmyard and dwell upon the flanks of civilization, The song 
of the robin and the ery of the blackbird are music more familiar 
to his ears than the melodies of Verdi and the stertorous science 
of the German school. But when he discusses Matthew Arnold 
and delves in the mines of science and literature, he leaves some- 
thing to be desired, which his sharpest critic will not say of him 
when he confines himself to pastoral scenes and the lights and 
shadows of landscape painting. Still he brings to these essays the 
same homely, honest spirit which marks all that he does; and for 
the sake of his earnestness we may forgive him his lack of insight 
into those subjects which neither his native genius nor his experi- 
ence has fitted him to expound. 

Practical Physics, by HW. N. Chute (D, C. Heath & Co.).— 
Though the author treats his subject in a dry and somewhat pedan- 
tic style, he nevertheless gives a very thorough résumé of the most 
recent discoveries in practical science, and his demonstrations are 
clear and concise. The advanced student will find here a text-book 
which will serve his needs, with drawings which, if they can lay no 
claim to artistic excellence, sufficiently illustrate the subject. under 
discussion. C. L. 
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The Wooing of Grandmother Grey: A Story in Verse, by Kate 
Tannatt Lodge. Illustrated. (Lee & Shepard.) 

One Merrie Christmas, A Happy New Year, and All Around the 
Year. Three holiday tokens. Portfolio binding, illustrated. (Lee 
& Shepard.) 

Miss Kate ; or, The Confessions of a Caretaker: A Novel, by 
“Rita.” (Frank F. Lovell & Co. 

Derrich Vaughan, Novelist : A Novel, by Edna Lyall, (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.) 
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By Drwitry. 


OcTOBER in, and not a line from Sid. 

Who is Sid? A gentle lad, ardent in soul and frail of body ; 
by font-name Sidney Brand ; a lover of plants and a dreamer ; and, 
to complete the note, my room-mate. Sid and I were not fellow- 
sectioners. He had drifted to New York all the way from Missis- 
sippi. I, anchored here from my birth, had seen the sea-rust grow 
inches deep on the anchor. 

I suppose that in the beginning I had admitted Sid to a partner- 
ship in bachelor expenses because I had found him, after a close ac- 
quaintance, as city-life goes, simple in heart, and in temper singularly 
sunny. I have a weakness for what is real, and the lad loves Nature 
from his heart. He is the first who beguiled me into walking-jaunts 
across the Harlem, to the Bronx Woods, to shady Van Cortlandt, 
and to sweet Carmel, with its placid lake. With Sid the week is a 
pendulum with two swings to it. One swing means rapture over 
the walk of last Sunday; the other, rapture over the walk of next 
Sunday. Into all this I have fallen from the love I bear the boy. 
The other day I noticed him pulling seeds out of his pocket, and 
seattering them along our path over fields. ‘To a question, “ Why 
are you doing that ’” he answered with a catching laugh: ‘ Paying 
Nature back for what I have stolen from her.” I wonder, by the 
way, if Sid ever heard of Henrik Wergeland, gentle Northern poct, 
and sower of seeds of trees along bleak Norwegian hills? 

Of course not, for Sid is in no sense literary. 

Yet stop! I have a vivid recollection of an occasional waste of gas, 
of late consumed, much to the disturbance of nry rest, in the perusal 
of certain articles, published in a New York magazine, on the Fiora 
of the Catskills, written by one Doctor Francisco Maldonado. 
These papers have been firing Sid’s imagination for a full six- 
months. 

One day last week he came to me with his face aglow. Autumn, 
yet too young to count his gold, was near. It is the season we both 
love best for our tramps. ‘This time I was fully expecting an invi- 
tation to the Ramapos—perhaps a bolder venture, still, to the 
wooded and lake-haunted Adirondacks. I think I said as much to 
him. 

““No, no, not that, old fellow! Look here. You know how I 
like those splendid articles of this Maldonado. Just think! I 
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have found out where he lives—in the heart of the Catskills! My 
lungs are choked here. Iam going to breathe fresh air up there,” 
—this with a broad gesture, though vague withal, to the blue tints 
beyond the Palisades,—‘‘ hunt up this Don; storm his castle; talk 
him into telling me what he knows; get a peep into his herbarium, 
and make him share with me. That’s my lark! What do you 
think of it?” 

With this he flourished his valise over my head. It was sugges- 
tively empty. 

‘Go where you please, lad,” was my reply; ‘ only come back 
soon.” 

And so Sid, strengthened visibly by my assent, packed his valise 
in a whirlwind, and, stopping only to affix a doutonniére of oxaiis 
bells, was off like a rocket. 

Let me see. Didn’t I jot down something in my diary the same 
day? Yes, yes; here it is. 

“* Sept. 25th, 186—, Sid left.” 

Now I write: 

“Oct. 5th. Not a line from Sid. Am not alarmed, not even 
anxious. Only a bit puzzled.” 

By Jove! On second thoughts I feel like adding: 

“This Doctor Maldonado. Who is he? What is he?” 

Mem. Worth a visit. 

And then I sleep, as the Frenchman says, ‘‘on both ears.” 


II. 


TrreED and dusty, I dropped down from the Palenville stage into 
a village in the heart of the Catskills. Overhead the sun was glad. 
All around the sky rejoiced. Without a cloud to vex their sum- 
mits, the mountains looked good-naturedly down on the valley ; 
and steeped in the season’s golden sunshine, the grateful valley 
smiled back at sun, sky, and mountain. From out a meadow near 
by, came a long, tender, trembling, but exquisitely joyous trill. 
Rising from the grass, it filled the air with its joy. 

The trill of that lark puts me to shame—by Apollo, it does! 
What an idiot I have been all through! Sid? Why, of course, 
the boy is somewhere up there, scouring the mountains for his flora, 
and as happy as that singing bird in yonder meadow. 

My first step was to find a lodging-place. There was a Mrs. 
Howill in the village, to whom I was directed. Over her—a gaunt, 
long-nosed, acrid mountain-woman—I stood a persistent questioner. 
How could I get to Doctor Maldonado’s? He was perched, I knew, 
on some mountain-side near Beaver Dam. But which one? Would 
my landlady kindly tell me? On Hunter’s, was he? Ah! Could 
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I get to him then that evening? Impossible? If impossible now, 
would my landlady add to her courtesy by informing me when it 
would be possible? ‘To-morrow? ‘* Yes, for to-morrow would be 
Friday. Friday was Larryo’s day to come down into the valley.” 
And who nfight this Larryo happen to be? “Oh, Larryo. He is 
that old wiz—I mean the Doctor’s servant.” | 

On all country matters, I admit myself loaded to the brim with 
urban wisdom. That a country lodging-keeper is, by nature, as 
meddlesome as a monkey, is a proverb of the town. I believe in 
the proverb implicitly. 

I had resolved, therefore, on seeing her, to keep Mrs. Howill 
strictly to her place. From the opening of the talk, I had been 
conscious that the lady was striving to interject herself into my 
questions. Behind each answer to a query lurked, like a masked 
battery, something not a reply. Her long nose quivered with 
anxiety to bring out reminiscences apparently quite fresh. These 

g ‘variably turned up while I was pondering a new question. 

“Dear me! It do seem strange that Mr. ——” 


*‘Save us! Only last Wednesday, one week ago, Mr. ——” 
“ Bless my soul! ‘To think of that nice young Mr. “ 
‘‘Land alive! Just as you be askin’ me, that Mr. ev 


All these masked attacks I quickly silenced by turning my own 
guns. After learning that Larryo was Doctor Maldonado’s servant, 
I made a quick dash for the door, calling out as I retreated: 

“Thank you ever so much, Mrs. Howill, for your information. 
Now I am off for a walk among these hills.” 

It is wonderful how free from responsibility a man is when he 
feels the grip of the Impossible around his throat. I grew merry 
as I felt the sense of a freedom beyond my will, and whistling a bar 
of the “ Roar of the Guali,” stretched a brisk leg toward the Falls. 

Full of color, in this glorious time, is this valley most strong in 
its protecting mountains to the south and to the west. Alike on 
plain and on height, already with the first week of October, the 
lusty Bacchus of the Seasons has made his royal progress, like a 
king. He has touched with his ge yet burning lips the maples 
and the sumachs. He has wooed them, during the dark hours, 
fiercely. He has kissed them so hotly, that here, in the sober day- 
light, when our Bacchus lies cool and careless behind his mists, 
these, his loves, seem lamenting. Yet not so would be the truth. 
For, with their virgin-green passed forever from them, they stand 
like Bacchantes, flushed with the orgies of the night, cheeks burn- 
ing, hearts aflame, not shrinking from mock of sun nor jeer of un- 
kissed sisters, but triumphant in the hope that, when the darkness 
falls, they shall again feel the mad kisses of their fiery lover. 

And how full, too, of music this valley is!) What so dreamy as 
the sound of falling waters? Here—once away from the ’pike—it 
seems to come from everywhere. Whence, in the Everywhere, is a 
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mystery. Some points, the most, clude me; others, I am sure, I 
catch. To my right, near by, | hear a gurgling, as though of 
smothered laughter. From a dark wood farther to my left comes 
a hoarser note, as though of smothered menace. The Catskills are 
full of these surprises of falling waters, singing out from tenor unto 
basso. As I step lightly on I happen to turn sharply to the right. 
Odd-looking enough is that top over a top, that crown surmounting 
acrown. Of course that is Round Top. Here he is peeping for- 
ever, like some curious giant, over his neighbor’s wall. Of a truth, 
Round Top has much to look at. For, on the very ridge of his 
neighbor, he can see a line of the evergreens of the valley, which 
have made their straggling way up the slope. Who dare class // 
Allegro with heights? These visitors all are of slow gait and stately 
presence. Some seem walking Ps as wrapt in thoughts too deep 
for company; some by twos, as though in grave converse; some in 
a group, as though in hot dispute; others still in Indian file, as 


though—as well might hap on these hills—the ghosts of their red” 


owners still haunt their old war-paths. And see who comes here to 
close the line? One old tree bending down to a jaunty sapling by 
his side, both in solemn talk. Round Top must look twice at Corin 
and Silvius. 

* As I continue my walk I see all around me the strong-bent 
bracken which Bacchus has not disdained to glorify. Here is a 
patch looking rude and ruffled. Good reason has it had, for the 
sun in ill-humor has scorched it, and the winds in fury have torn 
it. Next to it, with scarce a yard between them, is another, nestling 
nearer the ground, as velvety as though naught heavier than Kat 
North’s fairies has danced over it. Ah! this triumphant plumage 
of the Catskills! How delicately run its autumual tints through 
sepia unto russet-browns, and from saffron unto maize-yellows! 
Does it not wave everywhere on these heights, which tourists see 
from ‘‘ Overlook” houses; which they bind by names, and yet which 
they tremble to climb? And these woods in the air! How they 
flame up there, shining torch-bearers of this Season of Fire which, 
for a short shrift, challenges the Sun, its only rival! 

But here I found my legs making Chalbrothian shadows before 
me. It was high time to turn back. Nearing the village again, I 
noticed for the first time, on the right-hand side, a small tumbling- 
down house which I had missed on the way up. Standing in the 
doorway was « stout old negress looking westward. ‘The white rag, 
tied around her kinky locks, deepened her black wrinkles, and 
sharply outlined the knotted hands with which she shaded her eyes 
from the setting sun. Just in front of her, the stones under my 
feet grated warningly. This caused her to turn with a quick ner- 
vous movement of fright. A glance reassured her. 

** Say boss, look dar on Hunter’s, jest for one blessed minit, please. 
Dat’s de debbil’s own light, sure. Jest see how he’s lightin’ up for 
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his carryin’ on’s dis night. ’Fore de Lord, I hopes to find my cabin 
here when de mornin’ breaks.” 

Following her black finger, I looked on Hunter’s. What first 
struck me, even while the old negress was speaking, was an open 
and gléaming space, which looked like a white wall high up on the 
breast of the mountain. Beyond a doubt that was Doctor Mal- 
donado’s house. 

** Dat’s de ole sinner, boss; an’ he’s arter some his debbilment dis 
bery night, sure. Dar ain’t no man in dese Catskills dat’ll go *bout 
in de mountins when dat debbil-light shine ober his roost. Look 
dar! Jest look dar!” 

I looked again. 

The sun, in his setting, had turned cynic. Over the white walls 
of Maldonado’s perch he stretched long arms of yellow light, sinis- 
ter in the yellow, reaching downward from the wooded crest to the 
open ridge. From every point above I could see the sky serenely 
blue. Only up there, on the summit of Hunter’s, those arms of 
sinister brightness, made phantasmic by the gray night-mist already 
rising from the Schoharie, seemed, as they stretched downwards, 
to launch a curse. 


III. 


IN the late afternoon next day, I was nearing the base of Hunter 
Mountain. 

In front were two oxen carrying packages girt to their sides. At 
the head of the beasts trotted a dark old man, weazened in face, 
but evidently still sturdy on his pins. His long black hair, barely 
touched, fell below his shoulders. Nature had given him, in his 
old age, the queerest of eyes, of a bleared brown, with a green tinge, 
such as one sometimes finds in minerals. This old man was un- 
couth enough for a savage, and ugly enough for a wizard. As to 
his actions, they were of the oddest. Now with head bent down, as 
though in revery, now raising it to mutter uncannily, he from time 
to time relieved himself by uttering shrill notes—these, the ,very 
cries with which the arrieros of Medellin, waiting even in our day 
at Islita, urge their oxen to make good the great home-heights. I 
found Hilario—this was the ‘unsoiled name” of Mrs. Howill’s 
‘* Larryo”—hard crust to the backbone., First, 1 tried to placate 
him by hinting at a residence in South America—nay, in his own 
State of Cundinamarca. Save a flash from the green of his eyes, as 
I spoke of Bogota, he had shown no interest. I liked still less his 
manner when [ told him that I had been waiting since the day be- 
fore to go with him to Doctor Maldonado’s. Still less had he pleased 
me when I had asked about Sid. Was the young man still at the 
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Doctor’s? He had been there over a week, had he not?) Why had 
he not come down the mountain before this? A vacuous simplicity 
floated in his reply. 

For certain, the Seftorito had been at the house; of truth, he was 
no more there; already he had left, it made one week. Had not 
the Setor himself seen his friend ? 

This innocer.ce as to Sid staggered me. It brought the sky-seek- 
ing trill of the lark tumbling down to the ground in swift distress. 

What could the old man mean? Sid had been with the Doctor 
—that was clear from Hilario’s own admission. But, to believe 
Hilario, he was there no longer. If he had left, why had he not 
come straight tome in New York? What could have become of the 
lad? Perhaps he had got himself into some scrape on the road. 
Country mysteries are, of all mysteries, the cruelest. Was this one 
of them? But pshaw! no time to think of care when one has to 
climb a mountain. Having a physical effort before me, I began by 
the counter-irritation to lose myself. Turning my back on Hilario, 
I followed a path just beginning to look up. I could see close to 
my right, but somewhat down in the valley, small unharvested 
patches of buckwheat standing, in their purplish blood of pride, as 
stiffas Tarquin’s poppies. Next—passing over a rustic bridge span- 
ning the noisy Schoharie, very low just then and growling over its 
stones, left half dry, as it strove to wash the feet of the master—I 
began the ascent, followed a narrow cow-path, all stone; turned 
many a zigzag, all trending upward; met, passed through, and for 
a while made part in a glorious procession of the poet Dobell’s 
“Slaves of Autumn,” weak in the valley, strong here on the heights, 
but all equally 


laden with gold.” 


Far outstripping, by this time, Hilario and his slow-moving beasts, 
I found my way blocked by a mighty boulder, which sat on its base 
like a huge watch-dog squatting on its haunches. Directly behind 
it, [stepped upon asmall table-land. ‘This table-land, a beauty-spot 
high up on the rugged breast of the mountain—was F-shaped. 
Filling the narrow part of the iedge, such as might be represented 
by the foot of the letter, was a house. A house of one story, rather 
high and flat-roofed. Such a house in the village, left bare in its 
undressed stone, would have looked grim. Here the stone walls, 
glistening in whitewash, borrowed cheerfulness from their brightly- 
painted green shutters. Well did I know the type—a veritable 
Spanish-American house transplanted from the Andes to the Cats- 
kills!) Looking at it, I recalled, I know not why, Victor Hugo’s 
superb picture of 62 Petit Rue-Picpus, with its threshold of smiles 
while ** the house prayed and wept.” Here, with the shining walls 
and with the bright-green shutters, I could not help feeling that the 
threshold before me smiled, while the house thought. Augury or 
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not, at sight of it, I felt the net of misgivings slipping from me. 
I entered quietly, as one with a mind at ease, the flagged zaguan, 
or passage-way. On either side of this was a closed door leading to 
aroom. At both of these doors, in turn, I knocked lightly. Re- 
ceiving no answer, I passed through the zaguan, which led into an 
open yard. This yard reached, so to speak, to the crotch of the 
letter “F.” It was the South American patio, filled with flower- 
beds of a formal old-time cut. Stepping into the yard, I could not 
help casting a quick glance around for Sid. The lad so dearly 
loved flowers—surely his place, if on this mountain, would be 
among them. A man was bending down over one of the beds. I 
had not at first noticed him. The moment I did, I knew him. 

Even now I like to look back to my first sight of Doctor Francisco 
Maldonado. As, disturbed by my abrupt entrance, he pulled himself 
up from his flowers, he was magnificent. Alfred de Musset’s noble 
téle de vieillard—that was his, with long white beard flowing on 
breast, and a glory of white hair streaming down his back. Her- 
cules never grew to old age; but, if he could have reached it, such 
would he have been—giant in stature. broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, straight as an arrow. Picturesqueness was not wanting in 
the Doctor’s rwana; and a scholar’s eyes, in an inquiry half-grave, 
half-courteous, looked out upon me through a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles. Yet what I seemed to see most clearly in the face, as it 
turned towards me, was 2 subtle expression of pain long and stub- 
bornly borne. Something—it might have been the old ploughman 
Time, although it looked like self-reproach—had passed over that 
face the plough which makes the longest and deepest furrow. The 
Doctor was unmistakably a foreigner. If a Spaniard, then the 
swart Moresco blood had, in the old Saracen days, darkened the 
blue Castilian stream. But as I saw the thick mass of hair falling 
like a line of straightness down the shoulders, I fancied that some 
other blood, fresh from Andean springs, had, from old time, made 
that stream red. 

Of course an apology was first in order—the apology for my 
presence. 

*‘ Doctor Maldonado, I believe.” 

** At your service, sir.” 

«* Permit me to introduce myself as Sidney Brand’s friend and 
room-mate in New York.” 

Was it a fancy that something swift and light, like the change in 
Hilario, crept gray over the Doctor’s face? Of course, a mere fancy; 
and I went on with lighter heart. 

“*To tell you the truth, Doctor, mine is one of the sorrows of 
having a wild boy as a room-mate. Ten days ago he left me to find 
i out, giving me his word to write me on his arrival. The lad 

oves you, Doctor, as Crito loved Socrates, and reverences you as 
Cicero reverenced Plato. I don’t wish to be intrusive—only I have 
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come, making sure of your permission, to learn something about 
him.” 


Was it a once more that the shadow had grown deeper ? 


Certainly, the Doctor’s voice seemed to shake a bit as he answered, 
dwelling upon his words as a paralytic might write them. 

«*Your young friend... was here. He was full of love for Nature 
... his love.... indeed... a worship... he... left... me.” 

«*On what day did he leave, Doctor ?” 

“Tam not sure... he was not... long with me.” 


“Did he give you a hint of where he was going ?” 


‘**No,”—this even more slowly,—‘‘ he... gave... no hint.” 

Just then came a back-glimpse of Sid’s wild scrambles on the 
banks of quiet Bronx, and on the shores of sunny Carmel. 

At this glimpse, for my life, I could not help smiling. 

“‘You are right, Doctor. If tramps were nobles, Sid would be 
king. I daresay he has been taking his own pleasure, forgetful of 


ours, swinging around the circle of these hills. From this time I 
wash my hands of him.” 

I think here that my glance must have rested involuntarily on a 
superb bed of flowers I could see farther back, reaching what might 
be called the head of the letter. Through his spectacles, the Doctor 
caught my glance. 


“Yes,” he said, although I had not spoken, “that bed is prob- 


ably the only one in this country, planted and nourished at the very 
edge of a mountain-cliff. A sheer fall of three thousand feet there. 


I am mountain-born, and myself love to tend the spot. I call it 
Danger Height.” 

Then the doctor, resting on his spade, seemed to muse. 

«The mountains are full of mist,” he at last said. ‘‘Suppose we 


step into the house. You will find a library which may interest 


you. Do you smoke? I have always a cigarro puro de Ambalema. 
So much I can promise you.” 

Under a sudden impulse, I turned my eyes once again toward 
Danger Height. I still see the spot as I saw it then—as I shall 
always see it—with the October sun, through his vapory setting, 
flashing his last blood-red rays full upon a glowing corner. 

That corner was a mass of flowers, touched with flame. 

* * * * * * * 


We were standing midway in the zaguan. 

“This door to my left,” the Doctor explained, ‘‘leads to my 
library. This to the right, to what I call my museum. Here you 
have the whole house, save Hilario’s room and the kitchen. All,” 


as he added in a courteous afterthought, “a la disposicion de V4” 
The door was without a lock. On stepping in, I was surprised by 


the size of the room. It was that perfection of a library in whic 

shelves, filled with books, seem to have been raised first, and the 

room built around them. Ranged in scholarly order around the 
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four walls, with a goodly space left between the cornice and the 
ceiling, the shelves softened all angles and made furniture an 


encumbrance, Furniture there was; but it was limited to a few 
chairs, a cot, and a large table in the centre of the room, piled with 
carefully-arranged papers. Having, for the moment, forgotten 
Doctor Mohionthe, I was rather surprised to find that he was about 
leaving me. 

««Sir, I hear my servant in the next room. He has brought my 
mail, You city-men cannot know what a treasure a mail is for a 


hermit like myself. With your permission, I leave you with my 
books. You will find, I hope, congenial company.” 

Left to myself, Iam ashamed to say that, shelf upon shelf, row 
upon row of books, none too new, and most of that sober hue dear 
to a scholar’s heart and eye—not to speak of a table heavy with 
ephemera—proved a temptation too strong for even my delicacy as 
a guest to resist. I did not specially care about my host’s books. 
What most interested me was my host, as interpreted by his books. 
Through my dear vagabond—whom I could see by this time righte- 
ously forlorn at home—the man, and all that touched him, had 
become my concern. So I took what De Quincey calls a ‘* wing 
passage” through the library. What did I see? Enough to fix the 
man and his tastes. Primarily, although this I had long known, 


the doctor was a lover of Nature, both old and young. He was 


surely a student. Around the four walls were books, with the 
world’s best names shining on their title-pages. A linguist ? 
Beyond doubt: else why were all the masters here in line, every 
man in his own tongue wherein he was born? An unbeliever? I 
should say clearly not. Side by side with a rare sixteenth-century 


Missal was a well-worn Biblia Sacra, Next to it was a parchment 


copy of De Imitatione Christi, and clinging close to that was 
Bullet’s Histoire de ? Etablissement du Christianisme—the last a 
valuable work, rare, unique in character, and full of varied erudi- 
tion. So far as scholar, linguist, naturalist, the Doctor stood as 
literary rumor had measured him. Making the circuit of the 
shelves, I came to a corner which caused me to halt by reason of its 
singular arrangement. Against it, and above the height of a man, 
was placed a large wooden crucifix. The type was as old as Andean 
Christian art. The figure itself showed no attempt at idealization. 
All it struggled to aim at was a work of realism. What clever hand 
carved this crucifix? Perhaps Doctor Maldonado himself, if put to 
it, might have hesitated to answer. Whosoever it was, the touch, 
though powerful in the main, was crude here and there. <A prac- 


tised eye can tell a school of art by its first lines. But this artist of 


the crucifix would have confounded a practised eye. He had no 
“first lines.” Born of no master, his art seemed to grow from no 
llery. Led by his faith, and aided by his weak native tools, he 
ad dimly groped, through the darkness of an untrained genius, 
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after that unrepresentable Agony of Calvary. Even in his humility, 
such an artist in wood may claim an advantage which should insure 
him respect. He is bolder than the masters in bronze or marble. 

Below the crucifix—placed there so as to be included with itself 
in the fashion of an oratory—was a Madre de Dolores. Wherever 
seen, how Luis de Morales’ Mother thrills one with her infinite 
meekness and her eternal griefs ! 

Directly beneath the Mother of Serrows—as though itself made a 
sacred symbol—was another face. It was a face before which two 
classes of connoisseurs would have been sure to stop twice to look. 
One of these would have been an idle connoisseur in beauty. The 
other would have been a Lavater-connoisseur in expression. And 
the face—what was it? One of wonderful passion, rich in dark 
beauty, smiling in dimples. Already, however, before the eyes of 
an observer, these dimples seemed in the very act of effacing them- 
selves in the nobler lines of purpose. Never was a skin like this 
young girl’s. It glowed with that tint of red old gold which is 
rarely found save in the race to which she belonged—that hardy 
race whose cradle is the Andes and the Cordilleras. Here, too, were 
those dark eyes, whose glances seemed touched with fate ; and those 
thick, straight masses of black hair which show the Indian ope, 
in both continents. Could it be an idle coquetry of a young girl? 
Or was it the artist’s prophetic fancy, which had placed upon her 
breast a knot of crimson salvias, staining it like blood? At the 
sight of a certain trick of vivid coloring, caught warm from the glow 
which marks the gigantic belchings of his Chimborazo and Coto- 
paxi, I judged the artist to be of the school of Gregorio Vasquez. 
Gazing into that dark, yet resplendent face, my thoughts flew back 
to Judith as, surrounded by her maidens, she brooded on Holo- 
fernes. So, too, might have looked the Maid of Saragossa as she 
heard the Erenchman’s drum in the fields, and dreamt and prayed 
how Spain might be rid of the drummer. As I looked on the pic- 
ture, I could see transfusing it a quaint charm which I had failed 
at first to detect. At last I waans that coarse, blue-black man- 
dilla—an inheritance from the Pyrenees to the Andes. From under 
its folds I seemed to see gazing sadly the eternal shadow of that 
utterless woe which haunts the world in the eyes of the unhappy 
Cenci. The beautiful who are heroic die young. I quickly know 
I am right in this. Bringing my eyes down, I see in letters of black 
enamel, on the heavy gold moulding, the words: 


Yace por salvar la patria. 


Surely, surely, this is an anagram already learned by heart. A 
oung son of Mars in a foreign land, have I not sat at the same 
se with white-haired veterans, whose first formal Jrindo was to 
Bolivar, el Libertador! And that second brindo, sure to follow the 
first! How well I now remember the chivalrous ardor—with the 
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hearts green, and with only the voices old—with which those martial 
ancients piped Viva Polycarpa Salavarrieta ! and thundered on the 
table till the glasses rang again ! 

Straightway, with a new curiosity, I turned to examine the books 
which seemed to close around this corner like the carvings of a 
shrine. Here I found History telling, in one tongue, the story of 
one people. Garcilasso de la Vega, Montesinos, Zarate, Acosta, La 
Plaza, Restrepo, all heavy battalia, were here, with light artillery in 
numbers of the Correo Curioso, and flying squadrons-of-horse in files 
of the Redactor Americano. Here, if anywhere, was his nationality 
to be revealed. 

I judged him Granadan. 

At this point I remembered a portrait, which, on entering the 
room, I had seen without really noting it. ‘This painting was at 
the right of the door through which I had just passed. It filled 
well the small “coign of vantage” which most large private libraries 
affect to leave open at their angles. I walked up to it. It wasa 
full bust of a general officer—evidently of the highest rank—ending 
at the sword-belt. The same, although less carefully finished, I had 
found common in the households of Bogota. The strong, harsh, 
almost Dantesque lines on the face were as familiar as those strong, 
smooth, calm lines we Americans know on Washington’s. Rever- 
ently I bent before General Simon Bolivar. 

Under the General was a heavily-frogged general-officer’s coat of 
the very colors of his. It, however, showed an inferior grade. 
Crossed over the breast of the coat were a dented sword, of ancient 
pattern, and a scabbard, battered as though battle had played with 
it rudely. 

Scholar, linguist, naturalist, Granadan—these I had already found 
the Doctor to be. Here was War with its insignia of epaulettes and 
sword. Who in the city could have thought of this learned pro- 
fessor in peaceful fields so transformed? But, face to face with 
these accoutrements, it seemed no great marvel. For here one so 
easily thought of Caldas. 

By this time the autumn night had crept down, giving the moun- 
tain unto its shadows. 

I was fingering, almost unconsciously, a Libro de Horas I had 
found half-open with its face turned down upon the table, when [ 
was roused by the voice of the Doctor at my side. 

From the first word I caught a change in his tones. It was as 
though a machine with a voice built in the chest, and projected 
through the lips, had been, at the instant, set into motion. The 
change, while felt, was too subtle for analysis. Had he turned sud- 
denly ill? To look at him, standing before me, a superb type of 
robust old age, made such a thought absurd. Could the mail have 
brought him bad news? For an old man—apparently a bachelor 
without living ties—what bad news could there come to vex his re- 
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se? So far as his words went, they were as colorless as courtesy 
itself. 

‘Shall I show you to your room?” the Doctor was saying. ‘You 
are dusty with your rough walk. A little water will refresh you. 
Meanwhile Hilario will prepare our supper.” 

As we were leaving the room, I saw, for the first time, that the 
Doctor must have returned by the way through which we had en- 
tered. The zaguan door, which, on his leaving me, had been shut, 
was open. The room directly across the way was also open, show- 
ing a bright light inside. Where that light shone must be my 
room. But had not the Doctor himself told me that that room was 
also his museum? A novel experience, in truth, this of sleeping in 
a museum ! 

Stepping out into the zagwan the Doctor stopped midway. The 
glare from the lighted room fell full upon us, fixing us in a shining 
way between black shadows, ambushed on either side. He offered 
me a cigar, which, scratching meanwhile a match across his rwana, 
he handed to me, saying : 

“ You will find a rare flavor in this tobacco. A pure Ambalema 
from the Vega de Lagunilla. Of the third year.” 

Ambalema? Well do I know that brand, Doctor. May I ask a 
question? Are you not a Granadan ?” 

“‘Granadan! Yes, but only by adoption. By birth I am a 
Peruvian.” 

Peruvian by birth, Granadan by adoption! So, so, here is the 
secret of that corner in patriotic history, I thought between the first 
delicious whiffs, as we stepped inside the room bright with the 
flashings from an old-fashioned, multi-branched candlestick. 

I was fairly curious, I admit. First, as to the museum. It was 
neither so large nor so varied as I had fancied it to be. It is often 
an odd affectation with the learned to run the gamut of self-dis- 

San ge in speaking of their treasures. I could easily under- © 
stand, therefore, how the Doctor himself might make light of his 
own. But if my room now, this must have been Sid’s a week back. 
The Doctor seemed to have read my half-formed thought aloud. 
At least I heard him murmur: 

“ For all these years, yourself, my personal and regretted friend, 
Washington Irving, and Mr. Brand have been my only visitors here 
on Hunter’s.” 

I had caught sight, to the left on entering the door, of a cot near 
the front window of the room, twin to the one in the library. But 
I had done no more than sce that it was spread with a light Sivaieet, 
for the night was cool. My eyes were fixed upon a curtain directly 
opposite the cot. It stretched across the entire width of the room, 
which, _ at that point, I could see was slightly narrowed. Alto- 
gether dull and unpicturesque, the curtain itself strangely attracted 
me. But it was not the attraction which invites, 
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Somehow the Doctor’s tone, in calling the roll of his curiosities, 
jarred on me. It was utterly wanting im either the pride of a col- 
ector or in the courteous warmth of a host. Cold, almost mechani- 
cal throughout, it was equally oblivious of myself as interlocutor. 
Leaving that euiie—oivich touched only my self-love—his talk was 
not without profit. His was only the fragment, he told me, of a 
museum. ‘The minor curiosities ranged along the walls were of in- 
terest only to himself. Antiquity was full of tragedies. In his 
house they knew only its tragic side. The idol, leaning against the 
wall near the cot, with its blackened mask of human skin, had been 
dug out of a Peruvian huaca. Close to it was the costume of bark- 
cloth and parrot-feathers, once worn by a native chief in the old 
heroic Muisca days. On the table I might see a stone of the Muisca 
Calendar. From a huaca, also, was the bent mummy in front of 
the table, with quipo-strings of red, yellow, white, and green twined 
around its wrinkled throat and clutched in both skeleton hands. 
And that trunk of a tree, with its solitary limb, had once grown on 
Hunter’s. The serpent coiled around it was an anaconda born 
among the passifloras of the Amazon. The catamount crouchin 
along the limb was a home product. Years before he himself ha 
killed it on Hunter’s. 

Here the Doctor—who had been as unmoved as the objects which 
he had described, but which he had never once looked at—halted 
abruptly. Why had he stopped? That odd-looking curtain was 
certainly no modern. Might it not also be a relic ? 

‘Pardon me, Doctor,” I said, ‘‘ but have you not forgotten one 
of your curiosities? I see a curtain over there which, by its looks, 
might be the child of centuries.” 

he blood surged into the old man’s face, turning it purple, then 
swiftly ebbed, leaving it white. A courteous guest thinks no harm 
of his host. But I hada strong impression that, while answering 
me, my host’s eye, of purpose, avoided mine. 

“That curtain! Yes, you are right ; it also isa relic from my 
country’s most tragic era. It belonged to Atahualpa, the last of 
her Incas.” 

Atahualpa’s Curtain in this room on the Catskills! An odd coin- 
cidence, to say the least. Had I not heard, when in Bogota, that 
precisely this treasure had, years and years back, disappeared mys- 
teriously from its famous museum, although as jealously guarded 
by your true Bogotano as the Pre-Adamite treasures by the Afrites? 

How had the Doctor’s summary struck me? 1 was none too sure. 
A constrained tone invites, first surprise, then doubt, then sus- 
picion. I confess at once to the doubt. Might it not have been 
the indifference, turning into weariness, of old age? Or could it be 
the rigid suppression of some strong feeling ripe for over-mastery ? 
Fight it as 1 might, this last idea clung close to me. Suppression ! 
No, no; scarcely that. Yet, granting so much, suppression of what? 
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And here I felt a new shame coming upon me—a shame to look 
the Doctor in the face. 

I have an idea that the Doctor must have left me while I was 
puzzling my brain over this new tangle. This he might easily have 
done, for my study was of the brownest. 

Left to myself, I doused my face, scrubbed the dust from my ears, 
and brushed my hair fiercely. The situation surely was novel. 
With its surroundings it promised to be interesting. Another 
Xavier de Maistre, what should I make with another voyage autour 
de ma chambre? It was the curtain sweeping across the room which 
drew me like a magnet. There it hung, blocking off a full quarter 
of what was to be my sleeping-place. It was not until I stood 
squarely in front of it, however, that I noticed how much smaller 
the room was than the library. In frontage on the table-land it 
was the same; but—whether through a closer hug of the mountain 
just at that point, or by a caprice of the builder—it had been badly 
pinched in the rear. Looking critically at the curtain, I could not 
think that, even when it had first come from the brown hands of 
loving Virgins of the Sun, it had ever been as “beautiful as the 
Curtains of Solomon.” But we do not calla ruin ugly, any more 
than we blame a dear old face when wrinkles come. How did it 
seem to me? Like a huge fringe made of selva-grass, over two 
yards in depth, strongly plaited into lengths ; woven, with exquisite 
skill, at the top into a narrow band, and with each of its strands 
firmly caught at the bottom into the wing of a beetle of the lustrous 
kind the Tropics know. Such had the curtain looked, I thought, 
when it played its part in the ceremonies of a dying empire. Yet 
here it was a wreck, gaining a certain pathos, outside of itself, in 
this that, not Cuzco with its love, but Hunter’s with its indifference, 
was to be the last witness of its slow decay. How sturdy its youth 
must have been! Although withered by dryness, eaten by moths, 
cut by comijenes, it had survived to stand the repeated shocks of 
the envious years, which, as they were swept into the centuries, 
had yet stopped long enough to maim it, to pluck a handful of 
strands from the band, to gnaw off others in the middle, and to fray 
if they could not destroy, others still, caught within the very wings 
of its shining beetles. But behind all this materiality—old, jagged, 
ragged, torn as its semblance was, the sport of Time as it had been 
his defier—I could hear Tragedy giving sorrowful voice unto its 
wounds. The Doctor’s words came back like an oracle from Fate : 
“In this house we know only the tragic side of Antiquity.” My 
eye pierced through the flowing veil and, back of it, saw once more 
ranged those of the Incarial line for whose service it had been raised: 
the hands that had wrought it, the hearts that had revered it, the 
sacred door-way it had shielded ; the glittering line of nobles, cour- 
tiers, and placemen it had faced, coming in; and the great Inca 
himself, for whom at last—he emerging in his august majesty—its 
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strands had been kept apart by high-born nobles with bare feet, and 
bearing burdens for testimony on their loyal backs. 

Perhaps this was a vision. If so, | awoke from it as my ear 
caught a soft metallic sound which seemed to rise from the floor. 
Looking closer, I found the curtain swaying with an even forward- 
and-backward motion, the beetle-wings giving back a musical yet 
half-defiant cadence to the swaying. Parting the strands, I looked 
through them. A space of quite four feet lay between me and an 
open window giving upon the mountain that rose cliff-like above 
the house. 

Through that open window, I heard the wind rising. 


IV. 


HunNTER’s ought to give sauce to a healthy man’s appetite. Yet, 
in spite of Hunter’s, I do not think that I more than dipped into 
Hilario’s supper. Eccentricity in one’s host is like dyspepsia in 
one’s guest—either spoils the feast. The Doctor’s coldness, noted 
in the museum, had at the table frozen into ice. Had he and I 
been in an Esquimaux igloo, a little ice, more or less, might have 
seemed loyalty to Nature in white. But here, with the maples 
blushing in valley, and the sumach burning on mountain-side, it 
verged on treason to Nature in colors. With curses many, if not 
deep, upon Sid for having lured me upon so inhospitable a shore, I 
quickly pleaded fatigue. 

I went at once to my room. I took my watch in counsel. [ts 
two hands, each in place, pointed to nine of the clock. 

If ever a man could be tempted, through exhaustion, to fall asleep, 
I was he. The day had been full of action, both mental and phys- 
ical. Yet, true city-man, on entering my room I did not feel at 
all sleepy. The close, damp atmosphere, which I had noticed before 
leaving my room, had now given way to a positive heaviness. This 
was not pleasant; but he who companies with a dried mummy 
and a stuffed anaconda may not hope to have the perfumes of 
Arabia. I lighted an Ambalema, flung myself, all-dressed as I was, 
on the cot, and began to think. Think of what? Of Sid? No, 
scarcely of him. Why should I? Had not that boy, whom I had 
come to seek, flitted city-ward to seek me? Of Doctor Maldonado? 
In one sense, yes. But lying flat on one’s back tempts to repose as 
easily as the smoke from one’s cigar tempts to dreams. Hold me 
none of your fast smokers, who waste the virtue of a cigar before its 
dream has come floating on waves of smoke. Slowly puffing, there- 
fore, I sucked in, with each whiff, a lazy interest in my uncanny 
surroundings. My first glance, of course, shot straight to Atahual- 
pa’s Curtain, as tou mark. I could both see and hear its strands 
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tinkling to and fro with an even rhythmic measure, as waves come 
and go upon a sea-shore. Next, | began to count the Doctor’s 
treasures, one by one, counting mechanically ; then doubling on my 
count like a hare on its tracks. 

It was then, I think, that I felt myself in the midst of a stir—a 
stir, the nature of which I could not at first fix. Whatever it was, 
it seemed to come from each of the curiosities singly, yet from all at 
once. A quick look at the great branched-candlestick showed noth- 
ing wrong there. All its lights were ablaze. Now they flared high 
up, now flickered, as if cowering before the wind that had begun to 
blow in gusts, bellying out the light curtain like a sail. At this I 
half-raised myself on my elbow, to look at the dumb still things 
around me. All were in their places, silent and watchful. Here, 
contrary to my rule, I took to smoking furiously—one quick whiff 

- following another. I must have closed my eyes fora moment. If 
that, I had no sooner done so when, beside the stir in the room, I 
caught distinctly a click-click, as though a machine had either 
stopped or, rusty through long unuse, was slowly getting into 
motion. At this I opened my eyes sharply. 

What had come over the room and all in it? 

That figure standing, with eyes fixed on the little table! I could 
have sworn it had not been there when [ lay down. And that dark 
face, and that fantastic costume! Quaint and foreign, neither was 
—for any who might have once seen them—of a pattern to be soon 
forgotten. Doubt held me for a moment. Then, like a flash, I 
recognized both. ‘The face of the figure was the idol’s with black- 
ened human lips, and what it wore was that robe which the Doctor 
had called the “ Muisca Chief’s.” Doubt passed away like a shadow 
before the eye of the sun. But fora test, I glanced quietly, soberly, — 
resolvedly, towards the little table in the middle of the room. As I 
live, the mummy, which had crouched before it, crouched no more. 
There, there, by the table it stood erect—defiance giving life to the 
long death in its weazened face ; wrath new-kindled im its eyes, 
beating down the patience of the ages; and its lean brown hands, 
which, long ago, should have been the spoil of the victorious grave, 
clasping, with shrivelled fingers, the sacred Calendar Stone! Do 
not think that I felt these things to be at all strange. Rather know 
with me that a veil, worn for a lifetime unto mental blindness, had 
dropped from me. What I had ignorantly looked upon as dead 
had, through all, been alive as I now saw them. I had been blind 
before: only now, had I learned to see. And the great serpent! 
My thoughts jumped to 7# at once. It, too, should be gladdening in 
its old life, now to be lived over again. It would shortly be astir, 
once more with the old instinct, the old passion, the old hatred 
working through sinewy doublings and, after a bit, flaming fiercely 
through murderous eyes. That click-click, which had made even 
the dumb stone live, if not speak, had roused the great snake into 
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life malefic for all—I thought with a certain secret pride—save me. 
While I had been looking at the mummy, the anaconda had uncoiled 
itself from the tree, and was dragging, at first with cumbrous effort, 
its monstrous bulk along, stiffly and aimlessly, around the room. 
At times it halted. Then its great, flat enamelled head was raised 
as if to see above the grasses of its native jungle; its bead eyes flash- 
ing here and there, curiously at first, then angrily, at finding how 
sinall and arid the jungle of its birth, robbed of its water, its grasses, 
and its flowers, had grown ; its forked tongue darting out lazily, not 
yet moved by anger, yet hissing now and then, as though to make 
sure it had not forgotten to hiss; and its fetid breath, long captive 
within its carcass, filling the narrow space with the odors of decay. 
Watching the mighty ophidian, I could see also the mountain-cat 
still intrenched on its Timah, a new light in its eyes—the light of a 
sudden fear. It was only a question of time, I thought,—and I 
laughed at the thought,—when that old fight between the leaping 
and the crawling creatures would be fought out in the Doctor’s 
museum, I looking on. 

Still resting on my elbow, I became conscious, all at once, of a 
darkening of the room. Philosophically absorbed in the fight soon 
to open, I had not remarked the stages of decreasing light. The 
darkness had crept in subtly, not by storm ; it had made a twilight, 
not the night; it was the gloom of a jungle, not left to its shadows, 
but lit by a waning moon. I began to turn serious—I who, in the 
blaze from the many-armed candlestick, had, with the new sense of 
all my strange company, felt light-hearted. ‘Tell me, had not all 
these changes been normal? Had not death yielded, in each, to the 
life each onee had rejoiced in? And Atahualpa’s Curtain—itself a 
thing inanimate—had it not held itself aloof from all this life, 
because it never had known what it was to live? Nevertheless, 
wholly apart from the serpent’s foul breath, I began to feel flow- 
ing around me sickening waves of aromatic air. ‘These were such 
as might come from a great jar filled with noxious perfumes, opened 
midway in a strong wind-current. I listened intently. Without 
well seeing it on the darkened floor, I could hear the muffled drag- 
drag of the serpent as it moved its wrinkled circles in the room, but 
not the tinkle of the beetle-wings. Why had they become mute? 
Peering through the uncertain light, I saw the curtain hanging near 
the window through which Hunter’s could look upon me. But was 
that Atahualpa’s Curtain? No longer gentle as became the soft 
hands of the Sun’s Virgins who had woven it, it was now wild and 
whirling. My eyes had not played me false, for, even as I looked, 
the Curtain, tearing itself loose from its hangings, was sweeping 
towards me. As it drew near, all the dead things made alive—the 
serpent, the cat, the mummy—turned their heads towards me, fixed 
their eyes on me, and were still. I had no eyes for those eyes which 
watched me. My gift of seeing was for the Curtain. What had 
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become of its strands? Mute, they had ceased to be visible. In 
their stead, only long arms, wild with a wicked freedom, mad with 
a wicked passion, twisting and twirling, sometimes intertwining, yet, 
as ever quickly separating, and through all palpitating with a motion 
incessant, and as incessantly reaching upward. With each move- 
ment of these arms flowed over me hot waves of that same aromatic 
air I had before noted. Now, being nearer, these were no longer 
sickening, but stifling. Pressed down by the poisonous flood, my 
breath was fast leaving me. With the swiftness of hate, with the 
fury of a hungry beast, the devilish curtain was over me. Why did 
it hate me—me, who was not a Spaniard? Its Atahualpa—had I 
not pitied him, loved him, revered him, from boyhood? No time— 
no time to question madness! For the long arms—no longer striy- 
ing to reach upwards—were now swooping down on me, murderous 
as the tentacles of the devil-fish. Against all this horror of clammy 
arms, I strove despairingly to call out ; but my tongue, for very fear, 
clove to the roof of my moath. Closer and deadlier came the arms 
to envelop me. Under brute terror, that called for exertion yet 
paralyzed action, I found bare strength to slide, feet foremost, from 
the cot—my feet at last touching the floor. A child’s weakness 
would have been strength then. Blood filled my eyes near to blind- 
ing. Sound filled my ears near to bursting. My chest heaved— 
heaved as though one of Hunter’s boulders were seated on it. Of a 
sudden, as gasping I leaned against the cot, a single wriggling thing 
touched my shoulder gently, almost caressingly. Those terrible, 
terrible arms were after me again! With blinded eyes, I staggered 
to the door. I opened it, I know not how. Once in the zaguan, 1 
heard borne on the whistling wind a thousand lusty voices from the 
mountain. I thought these were calling to me; tried to shout back 
to them, but could not ; knew myself borne swiftly to Danger Height, 
where it sloped sharply down upon the valley beneath; felt myself 
hurled from the top; saw as I was falling the brown teeth of the 
hungry rocks below; held my breath as I was close on them ... then 
knew... no more. 


V. 


How long did I lie on the stones of the zaguan? 
This I never knew; for the Doctor never told me, 


I came to myself on the cot in the library. Cold water was run- 
ning from my face as from a sluice. It was some time before I 
recognized the Doctor. After deluging me, he was feeling my 
pulse. I tried to think. What had come over me? How had 
been brought where I was? I closed my eyes better to see my way 
back to the starting-point. Once more I saw that accursed curtain, 
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wild and whirling, bearing down upon me. I forgot how weak I 
was. As though shot from a catapult, I sat upright where I had 
before lain, staring straight forward, mind adrift in a fog, thinking 
to speak to no one, with only a whisper to tell of the terror that 
made my soul sink to its depths. 

“That curtain—that devilish curtain !” 

I could feel the hand which held my pulse in its wise and tender 
fingers, turning into a grip which burned me. Yet, in gripping 
like a giant’s, somehow, the hand trembled like a girl’s. 

* Senor ”—whispered the Doctor as he bent over me—‘‘ you said 
something.” 

From far-off his voice seemed to reach me. 

“ About what ?” I asked faintly. 

“You spoke of a curtain. <A curtain of dreams—no? Not the 
Inca’s curtain ?” 

Wide-awake, my mind was still thick with fancies. Visions 
played at hide-and-seek within it, and I shuddered at the thought 
of being forced consciously to hunt them out. 

“Senor,” broke in the Doctor vehemently, ‘see you! I a host, 
have I not rights? .I exact these. 'lhis house—my home—you, my 
guest, have assailed it. Sefor, you must answer me.” 

I could not resist. Between him and me was the difference 
between the spirit masterful and the spirit inert. Better be frank, 
if a little rough, I thought, and be able to hold my peace when I 
would. 

“You insist? You will forgive me then if I pain you. Really, 
I do not mean it. Yet how I suffered in that room! At first, I 
thought the aromatic odor, which I noticed on entering, was from 
the curiosities. Afterwards I knew that it was from the curtain, 
stirred by the breeze, that I had caught the odor which has brought 
me here. It held out no danger-signals. I dare say there was no 
reason why it should. I cannot tell how long I was on mycot. I 
do not even know the hour now; or when, with the wind rising 


outside, {the aromatic air swept on me in puffs. All I know, it 
ierced me like a sword, beat me down like a club, swept over me 
ike a flood. Had I yielded to—” 

** Dios mio! Dios mio!’ came from the Doctor, with a ery choked 
by a sob. Only a soul, knowing sin and filled with misery, might 
utter such a cry. 

My memory, which had been fighting with terror, was at peace 


again. I closed my eyes, and in silence rested. 

After a while, from the poe that had brought rest, came strength. 
With scarcely an effort I rose, walked to the arm-chair near the 
table and nearest to the cot, and sat down. At first I took in 
lazily the library, its sober hues strangely quieting me. Then I 
followed the line of the shelves until my eyes rested on the corner 
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in patriotic history—where the books closed around like the carvings 
of a shrine. 

What I saw startled me. 

Prostrate before the wooden crucifix, with his arms crossed on his 
breast, with his face pressed close to the floor, his long white hair 
streaming before him, and in the abandonment of some mighty grief, 
was Doctor Maldonado. 

* * * * * .« » * 


I took care not to look at the old man as he arose from his knees. 
He sat down at the other end of the long table where I was seated, 
and buried his face in his hands. He did not seem to seeme. But 
I caught, now and then, a sight of his side-face. Pain shot its darts 
from every writhing feature. 

Then, with a suddenness that startled, he turned toward me, 
speaking abruptly: 

“* Senor, too long has lived the man who has seen the sun rise and 
set for eighty years. An old man must tell his story. Will you 
hear it?” 

I hate myself even now, to think how I could have borne to look 
upon: the abasement of a man whom the world honored. Before 
suffering like his, words come slowly. I let my eyes speak assent. 

He: now addressed me directly. He spoke to me, face looking 
“ a eye seeking eye, as one who meant to be sure that he was 

eard, 

“* By birth,” he said, ‘‘I am a Peruvian. That you already know. 
What you do not know is that, by descent also, I have the blood of 
the ancient race flowing through me. My first Spanish ancestor 
was Francisco Maldonado, one of the Conquistadores, high in place, 
the Regidor of Cuzco. My Peruvian ancestry was of the Incarian 
line, through a Virgin of the Sun, shrined with her Sister Virgins 
in the reverence of her people, yet forced to the conqueror’s lust. 
From him to myself the Maldonado line has never been without 
sons. Blessed are you North Americans who, through your colonial 
days, kept your blood without a cross. With you, the long hate, 
bequeathed by one generation to the next, is a phrase of idleness. 
You have no ghost of dethroned races, no confusion of cradles, no 
wrongs of mixed blood to brood over and avenge. From your source 
of national life in each colony flowed a single stream. When more 
streams entered afterwards, they ran into the great sea of your na- 
tionality. In its waves they are constantly being lost. Not so with 
us Hispano-Americanos. If our bodies are at peace, our souls are 
battle-fields. If, with one blood, we range on the side of order, with 
the other we swing wildly off to license. Take me—a Hixpano- 
Peruano from Pizarro’s day of blood. Taught by a father, well 
versed in the glory of our Pv Empire and in the haraves of 
its iitietien, T learned in the cradle its splendor and its wrongs. 
From a boy, I could feel the blazing ansehen of Castilian tyranny 
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blistering my forehead as, of old, they had blistered the foreheads of 
my kindred. My young blood boiled when I thought of that sacred 
line, robbed, outraged, scattered, its dignity insulted, made the mock 
and jest of every barrack-ribaldry. My young memory ran long and 
bitter—as long as 1530, as bitter as Cuzco. ou see me now an old 
man; but never have I once ceased to fight within myself this 
battle of two bloods. I was a youth when, in 1809, at Quito, the 


hate of centuries caught up the sword of vengeance from the ground 
on which it lay rusted. I had been a student in Bogoti. There, 
in his last days, I met the venerable Matis. Around him revolved 
a brilliant circle of Granadino scientists, all my friends—Caldas, 
the philosopher ; Lozano, the botanist ; Cabal, the chemist; Torres 
and Gutierrez, learned professors. The great Caldas was my guar- 
dian and guide. With him I visited the National Museum. Often, 
in that dusty treasury of books and precious MSS., we would linger, 
two cynics, over Pizarro’s banner, ragged with the storms of years 
and battle, but guarded, like a rascally thing of honor, under glass, 
and lock,and key. Under glass, too, at its side, but not locked, was 
a relic, sacred to all Peruvians of the ancient blood. This was a 
curtain which had served the Inca Atahualpa. 

“At the Colegio del Rosario, my fellow-students were fierce haters 
of Spain. I was among the fiercest. Revolution raised her voice; 
Bolivar echoed it; we students answered it with vivas, and our lives. 
In 1816, the Spanish puma Morillo threatened Bogota. The patriots, 
finding resistance useless, retreated. 

“Just then a private grief had for me eclipsed the public tragedy. 
Polycarpa, la Gloriosa, had fallen into Morillo’s hands. I loved— 
ah, Seftor, to know and to be loved by that young girl whose faith 
was Christ, whose heart was gold, and whose blood was her country’s ! 
No man has lived but who has loved once. My love for her has 
dominated me all these years. It has filled my soul, making it with- 
out desire, as it has left it without hope. But pardon me, Sefor. 
It is better not to awaken such ghosts of youth. 

‘See her for yourself. There looks out Polycarpa”—here the 
Doctor threw an eloquent gesture towards the portrait I had been 
examining—‘‘as noble and radiant as when she defied the butchers 
of Morillo. Rumor had just come of her capture on the paramo of 
Toquilla. In a few days she should be in Bogota. Forced to leave 
with the patriot army, I grew reckless. . 

“For me, who revered the old order of the Incas, the capital now 
possessed but one treasure—Atahualpa’s Curtain. In the rush of the 
retreat, none cared to know what his neighbor was doing. Bogota 
was crazed, and her defenders with her. I was mad with the rest. 
All at once it came to me that it was I who should save this precious 
relic from Morillo. In the confusion all things aided me. The 
museum was stillopen. Hilario was at my side. The curtain made 
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the lightest of bundles. Hilario, without danger, carried it away 
under his arm, beyond the city into the country.” 

Here the Doctor’s eye rested for a moment on the door leadin 
into the kitchen. Leaning against it, with his bleared eyes fixed 
watchfully on his master, stood Hilario. ‘The sight gave me a turn. 
It is queer to talk of 1816, and find 186— with its wrinkles staring 
one out of countenance. 

“ Senor, what in my hot youth I did, what I made my servant 
here do, I called patriotism, As Peruano, what clearer duty was 
mine than to save my race’s relics from the Spaniard? Can you 
fancy a compound of Goth and Vandal? So—you have Morillo. 
Had he not boasted—as he struck his iron heel deep into our fields 
—that he would crush down all that was native in them? Could I 
have any scruples? Why should I? ‘Take a North American in 
Washington in 1814. Suppose that, after Bladensburg, he should, 
to guard it from Ross, have carried off your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? What was it? Only a musty parchment hidden under 
a glass case. Yet you Americans glorify it as one of Carlyle’s 
‘symbols.’ For you, it is the certificate of a people’s birth. Who 
could have blamed that man? Who would have called him thief? 
Who would not rather have risen to do him honor when, the 
danger over, he had brought the priceless parchment back? Yet 
this, no more, no less, I did. No less? Youare right. J did not 
give back what I had taken. But why? One love casts out an- 
other. Living Peru I loved ; but I loved the memory of dead Peru 
more. With all this I had no thought of treason. An old man is 
not vain. Believe me then, Sefor, when I say that I fought the 
long years through to Ayacucho—rising from grade to grade, from 
captain of infantry to general of brigade. Do you know our 
history? Ayacucho is in Peru. Read the date against that im- 
mortal name. You will find it December 9, 1824. Eight years of 
storm! One day, long before Ayacucho, the patriot army, with 
colors flying, had marched into Bogota. I was with it. After 
delirious joy came patriotic clamor. The National Museum had 
been robbed. Robbed! By whom? None knew. Yet all could 
suspe3t a criminal tied to the stake of patriot hate. Who else had 
done it but Morillo, who had ‘nothing of Mecenas save his frog.’ 
Here was my chance to give back what I had taken. You see it, 
Sefior. Here was the chance of being a hero. Of course I ac- 
cepted it, and gained a cheap honor? No, I held back. It looks 
as if the old Greek faith had for some of her superstitions thrown 
out cable-chains to posterity, and bound it to her. Clotho cannot 
spin over again what she has once spun. Nor can Atropos wind it 
back. 

“« Senor, when the devil wants to beguile a patriot, he robs patriot- 
ism of her voice. Careless of the clamor around me, I felt a new 
strength to resist. Who in the shouting army had so good a right 
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to Atahualpa’s Curtain as I, of his blood? Could the patriots 
hope to hold Bogota till the last drum-beat of the revolution? If I 
up the curtain one day, might not Morillo have it the next ? 
Vho so well as myself could give me a guarantee for my own? 
The devil filled me with good reasons. Accursed tempter! I 
rushed deeper into the fight, thinking that battle might redeem 
theft. Little by little I began to feel a wall rise between myself 
and my comrades. Their work was patriotism. Mine I could only 
hope to make expiation. When Peace came in smiles ; when the 
Libertador once more entered Bogoti ; when the National Museum 
was again open, and when Montserratte and Guadaloupe from their 
rocks, and the Sabana from her grasses, breathed triumph—I was 
not with my brave soldiers. I, who had so often charged at their 
head, could not go with them there. None knew why I had kept 
back, when our festooned guns broke into salvos, and our torn flags, 
for that once made whole in a city’s joy, filled the laughing air with 
the colors of our new-born Granadan freedom. It was not the old 
battle with my conscience then. Of all men, I could have no confi- 
dant here. Years before I had passed one long night of dolor, 
stretched on the ground of La plaza de los Martires—like the 
criminal on the eve of execution prone on the floor of the Vice- 
roy’sChapel. With my tears I had striven once more to encarnadine 
the spot where her life-blood had dropped. Even now I feel the 
storm within me which then drove me back from the gates of vic- 
torious Bogota. The soul, while attached to the body, is no stronger 
than its shell. It can endure but one crucifixion. 

«* After Ayacucho, when the last gun for Liberty was fired, I offered 
my resignation. It was not too late yet to restore my theft, you 
think? Ah, Sefior, I was no longer patriot-soldier ; no longer free 
to act. The devil, who steals first the voice of patriotism, de- 
bauches next the patriot. From Ayacucho I went straight to the 
coast. Hilario was already there with the curtain. My heart, set 
free from the appetite of noble effort, began eating into itself. 
I had but one refuge—the sea! Poets call it cruel. To me it 
was merciful. The sea hushes to silence all land-voices. It guards 
from detection all land-sins. — 

“JT was a young man then. Europe, at least, was open before me 
for study and a career. Unlike my countrymen of the Andean 
plateau, who mostly choose France, I went to Germany. ‘There I 
sought out Humboldt. Under his advice I pursued my studies. 
With his friendship came the highest scholastic honors. Through 
all I was wretched! Dios mio! how wretched! I had sinned. 
You, Sef#or, can measure my sin by the shadow it has cast. A con- 
science stinging by night, never quiet by day; calling unto me 
from my soul’s throne, ‘Thief, thief ;’ abject to itself, yet defiant 
to others—what curse is like to this? Could I but have stayed in 
Germany—” 
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Here the Doctor rose from his chair and paced up and down the 
room. 

“ But why talk of that now? A sin like mine does not lie quiet. 
A Catholic, I sought daily the Holy Mass. Madre de Misericordia! 
How I prayed on my knees for pardon each morning after the 
night’s dreams and before the day’s fears! I changed my con- 
fessors as a man in mortal illness changes his doctors. From each 
unseen priest, at each latticed window, came in muffled tones the 
same answer of despair, ‘ Von possumus. No absolution without 
repentance ; no repentance without restoration.’ This did not 
weary me with the Church. It “——_ made oy a disgust to 
me. I thought only to leave it. ith one hand holding my sin 
like a hissing serpent close to my heart, with the other I strove to 
choke its revolt. 'To New York I came, not, poor in this world’s 
gold, yet with a conscience staggering under mortal sin. There I 
sought the Church. Still at the door of the penitents I read ‘ Non 
possumus.’ 

“For men mountain-born, when New York calls, her Catskills 
answer first. I live best in the two extremes—the country’s soli- 
tude, the city’s thought. Years ago I came to Hunter’s. I re- 
solved that the world should lose my trail.” 

A queer way of losing a trail by blazing the woods, I thought, as 
I remembered the Doctor’s fame with the reading public beyond 
the “Clove.” 

“ What have I gained by solitude? Relief from conscience? Ah! 
conscience grows, like a bad tooth, sharper with years. On the 
Andes I had loved nature. Here on the Catskills I have turned 
to be her scribe. I have studied Hunter’s from base to crown; 
loved its clouds and its winds ; classified its flora, known its fauna ; 
aye, even met the bear in his den, and with my rifle dropped the 
hungry wolf howling at my zaguan-door. Could I only have come 
here a man of God, Hunter’s would have been my chosen 7hébaide. 
But never was jailer harsher than my crime. It has said to me: 
‘Thou art too vile for good men’s company. Hide thyself. Have 
I not hidden myself? Have I not shut my door = the world, 
which revenges itself by calling me ‘misanthrope’? Have I not 
kept out yonder village, which has filled the valley-air for two 
generations with ‘wizard’? Nay, think a moment, Sefor, can 
you not yourself feel what I must have suffered in the knowledge 
that I have, by my crime, wilfully wrecked another’s life! Here on 
Hunter’s you see us, two old men. How long will it be before 
Death, so long lying in wait, shall cast his dart? Who first dies 
will be buried by the other. Old and helpless, the survivor must 
look to Gop for burial. And this house and these gardens, the 
fruit of our common care? Ina score of years Hunter will close 
his mortgage on them, in ruin. 

“ But I have not been so strongasThadthought. Itis easy to make 
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a contract with Solitude, but hard to keep it. Let a man triple-bar 
his gate against all comers; behind it, his hunger for human sympathy 
will rage like a wild beast. I did not scorn the world—I only 
scorned and hated myself. I yearned to feel my hand on brother’s 
pulse ; so I took to writing of Nature—common mother of us all. 
Perched here, near to her clouds, and often with them creeping upon 
me, filling my room with their loving mist even while I wrote, I 
could best survey the glorious sweep of her seasons. I had a hope— 
stealthy, but most dear—in telling her story. For if I could give it 
in reverence, might not others, who live in the valleys rich in great 
cities learn to know and love the man who had revered her on the 
heights? This has been my life as author. I had no higher ambi- 
tion than that of winning a world for which I yearned, but which I 
could not share, because I had cast it aside forever. I have succeed- 
ed. I have felt human sympathy, and the sweet pulsations of hu- 
man faith have beaten up these hills to my heart. Now, gracias é 
Dios, I gladly stand on the last step of this long martyrdom, my life. 
Before me yawns the gulf which men call Death. May not for- 
giveness yet be mine? Cristo, ten misericordia de mi!” 

The Doctor threw himself heayily into a chair. His face was set, 
and down it the tears followed one another like the drops of a 
thin rain. At the moment I caught a whisper which a sob had 
turned into pathos. It came from the door, where old Hilario was 
standing. heard plainly these words of appeal in Spanish: 
** Senor... por amor de Dios, esa cortina, esa maldita cortina.” 

On turning around, I found the Doctor already risen from his 
chair, scarcely able to stand, a very ghost in paleness, staring blank- 
ly at me with lips twitching, and body swaying as about to fall. 
Presently he took to pacing feebly up and down. 

Evidently Hilario had made his master remember. 

Into my host’s superb old age there seemed to have been inter- 
jected a pitiless disintegration—a stream of quick physical decay. 
As he was passing me, I could see him each time older, wilder, more 
haggard. I thought him even conscious of the change going on 
in himself. His gestures, free before with all their Latin gracious- 
ness, had grown stiff and vague. He would pause every step or 
two with his hand to his brow as if confused, then take to walking 
again, each time more painfully. By and by he began to speak 
aloud, at first by snatches, afterwards with certain unseen links, yet 
never otherwise than indistinctly. At last I thought I heard “sounds 
more relative” creeping into whirling phrases. Though I was sure 
the Doctor was taking no heed of me, I recalled an old proverb: 
“To know a man, watch the man who watches him.” 

I watched Hilario. 

“ Poison in Atahualpa’s Curtain!”—these were the first words I 
made fairly out—“ Case presented no symptoms. A dead theory... 
Those drug-like odors... highly sensitive organization like his, 
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lethargy might result. The cause of the fatal operation of poisons ? 
Who so wise as to know it ?. .. Science has her long doubts... One 
childish memory... why does it come back to me like a menace ?... 
fable from the Conquistadores... . Could there be any truth there ? 
... Did my people... undivulged secrets... power of concocting 
isons... venom outlasts centuries... harmless in light of day... 
ly... the moist night-breezes... special secret passage-way ... 
Inca’s palace. Was there ever one such? Tradition... yes... guard- 
ing... faithless bride of Inca... also avenged him... History losing 
many things, laughs... Tradition... clinging... everything... 
Could Atahualpa’s Curtain?...but the facts... Youth, weak 
nerves, yielding... friend strong... muscular... resisting—” 

All the time I was striving to catch this fragmentary talk, with my 
eyes fixed on old Hilario. Of course Hilario did notsee me. From 
the first, his own faithful eyes had been glued to his master’s face. 
Never have I seen such utter self-abnegation save in a dog. In 
the dog, the abnegation is half-trust, half-cringe; in Hilario, it 
was half-trust, half-anxiety. I gave the old servant credit for un- 
derstanding his master, and had looked to him to turn fragments 
into solid talk. Quickly, I saw the pupils of his eyes dilate, then 
straight contract, and out he whipped through the zagwan-door. 

I made haste to face it. 

The Doctor was no longer in the room. 


VI. 


A sudden impulse seized me. Was not Hilario the master’s other 
self? If he were not that, then I was badly at fault. If he were, 
why could he not fill up those gaps which had perplexed me? I 
jumped up from my chair, and ran to the door. 

“*One moment, Hilario,” I cried out. 

Apparently the old man had not heard me. Swiftly he kept on 
his way to the patio. 

“ Hilario! Hilario!”—this in a louder tone. 

This time he stopped short, as if a shot, instead of his name, had 
been sent after him. Then he turned, and walked straight towards 
me. He faced me as I stood in the doorway. ' 

“Wat you want ?” he growled. 

Since seeing him I had linked Hilario’s wrinkles with years. Ob- 
serving his relations to the Doctor, I had associated his common- 
place self-repression with commonplace service. As I was striving 
to frame an answer, which did not seem now to come quite so glibly 
to my lips, I noticed under those wrinkles, an intensity of feeling 
which had cast aside all repression, and which threatened explo- 
sion. 
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“Your master seemed ill as helefttheroom. Can I doanything 
for him ?” 

“ Wat you want ?” he growled again. 

It looked as if the old man was mocking me. I was nettled, tak- 
ing care now to speak more plainly. 

“What do l want? Why, to speak with you about your master. 
Do you know where he has gone ?” 

“ Nada sé yo”—this with a surly toss of his hand to the mountain- 
side of the zaguan, as though he left old Hunter to answer for him. 

Then, before I knew it, Hilario had brushed past me. When I 
turned around, he had already flung himself on the floor before the 
crucifix, under which was the face of Polycarpa Salavarrieta. Strange 
that the Doctor, before telling me his story, should have knelt in 
the same corner! Could it be that after all Hilario, that sphinx of 
my afternoon’s upward journey, had also his story to tell? In a 
moment, I could catch a series of mysterious gurglings and chokings, 
as those of angry waters in a clogged pipe seeking a vent. Before 
I could understand these, Hilario had turned from his half-kneeling 
and whole-grovelling position, and was now squatted en the floor. 
The old man’s eyes, lifted a moment towards the portrait, had in 
that one instant grown masterful. I did not recognize him as that 
Hilario whose bleared eyes had pleaded with his master from the 
doorway between the library and the kitchen. With a voice some- 
what rasping, frequently indistinct, but sometimes rising high above 
the steady growl of his native crustiness, he began to speak. At 
times he would fall into a wrathful mood, uttering wild blasphemies, 
which filled me, a nervous man, with discomfort. As often after 
such an outburst he would, with a face smitten with remorse, turn 
around to fall on his knees, making strange genuflexions. After 
which, quickly turning back with shame following remorse, he would 
mutter, in a dolorous key, some soothing excerpt from La Doctrina 
Cristiana. Thus, watching the varyings of a transparent human 
heart,—sinful in seeming, but to the core good,—I listened, as the 
hours of the night rushed like moths to the light, to 


HILARIO’S STORY. 


‘*Why you me call back Hilario, Hilario? You no know me. 
En el nombre del demonio, am me dog t’ree time to call? You want 
know me? Me nobody. Better dat you mi sister know. Look! 
dat her picture. A girl like she; no herself see in dese days. De 
eye two stars. So proud like a queen ; so straight like de palm; so 
pure like de snow of Tolima. You tink her sefiorita! Polycarpa 
no lady. Diablo, me no big man like mi master. We live in Santa 
Fé,* only mi sister and me. She de light see two year after me— 


* Santa Fé—the old Spanish name of Bogotd, the capital of the United 
States of Colombia. 
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all dat of one big family left. Polycarpa my little queen was. Hi- 
lario no born if no to love her and serve her. She de heart have 
so gay dat it make her sing all de time. For de evenin’, wen me 
of return, first me stop in de street, for to hear her little voice sing- 
in’ like one turpial. Den me run in de house and cry bravo! 
bravo! Ah! little sister mine, how dat make laugh herself. Me 
an old man now ; but me hear dat laugh like sweet bell come across 
de sea, de mountain, ’cross all dese year. 

“In dat time, Polycarpa had t’ree loves. She her fader and her 
moder love—d quién Dios guarde! She love de church. Ah, how 
she it love, and de good Padre Chico of San Pedro. More to Padre 
Chico was dear de little Polycarpa from de time of her baptism, 
dan all de oder children in San Pedro. Wen she had five year, 
she her doctrina Christiana recite to de marvel, and Padre Chico he 
kiss her. But wen she first la sagrada comunion make, Padre Chico, 
wid de tear in his eye, say: ‘ Midaughter, dis world no enough good 
for thee.’ Ay de mi, dat true was, and Polycarpa so pious dat she 
make de fader an’ de moder more good, and me also. Next, after 
de church an’ Padre Chico, Polycarpa love Hilario. 

“She no love de Spaniards, malditos sean !—as little me like 
dem. 

“De day of de saint, Polycarpa an’ me to de Church of San Pedro 
go. Dere also was de son of de Viceroy. We, like all good Catho- 
lics, to pray enter. ‘T’o look wid one eye at de girls under deir 
mantillas—for dat he go. Out of Sun Pedro we pass in one great 
crowd. Polycarpa’s eye stay on de ground, and high in de sky fly 
her heart. Already we on de altosano. Here come dat young 
Borbon del infierno, wid’ one flower of San Pedro in his wel He 
pull de mantilla of Polycarpa, and dere, before all de eyes of de 
people, he de flower give to her ; but she no take it, it fall on de 
ground. Para que diablos he my sister give flower? me say. He 
Jaugh, and wid his little cane he me strike on de shoulder. Not 
heavy de blow wid dat laugh go, but, Sefior, por San Pedro, me 
feel dem now. He more old, but no so strong like me. Me ‘his 
teet? drive down his wolf mouth, and he fall down like dead wid 
his flower of San Pedro under him. Den on de altosano one great 
ery. His friends say, ‘Why, you strike a Borbon—de son of de 
Viceroy?’ Den mi friends, dey shout viva Nueva Granada! It 
like a battle look. Who know, me to miself say, here de revolu- 
tion! For me to strike a Borbon, dat mean de jail one night ; de 
next day in de mornin’, de judge; de same day, for de evenin’, de 
banquillo*—an’ den adios Hilario! Soon, all runnin’ come de sol- 
diers, sxalditos animales! Dey de Borbon raise, and demselves on 
me throw. 

4 la carcel! To the jail one voice say. ‘A la cércel!’ say one 


* A bench on which criminals, condemned to death, are seated to be shot. 
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hundred. Dey me to de jail drag through de streets like one wild 
bull. Me no can nobody see. De night entire me no sleep, tinkin’ 
in dat maldito joven. Strange thing, de next mornin’ here come de 
jailman. He all smile, like de monkey. 

««<«'Thou free,’ he say. 

«<¢Why?? 

“* One friend,’ he say. 

‘ " i de gate open, and me go to mi house, wid no one to say 
alt ! 

‘‘Who dat friend? Days in days me no know. Den me tire 
miself. Oder time to de jailman. Like a lion bold, me say : 

Who mi friend?’ 

“ «Know thou de student Don Francisco Maldonado ?’ he say. 

“ Don Francisco, he one principal man, and me only know him 
by de talk of de people, dat he good friend of de Indians. Poly- 
carpa, she too hear to speak of de Son of de Incas. But me say, 
‘No, were he?’ He say, ‘ Don Francisco not here.’ ‘But were Don 
Francisco ?’ me say oder time. ‘Go wid de devil, son; he in de Co- 
legio del Rosario.’ ; 

«*To San Rosario me fly. . Me see one little sign-board. It read 
dat ‘ Nobody widout to speak wid de porter shall pass.’ For dat, 
me to de porter speak. 

here Don Francisco Maldonado ?? 

“**No, he in Antioquia,’ say de porter. 

he of return?’ 

Who know ? he and to himself laugh. 

«*¢Tell then to Don Francisco, wen he come, dat de boy Hilario 
feel much sorry him no see. Will he himself please knock at de 
door of de house Salavarrieta in de Street San José.’ 

‘* No itself pass two week, he come. Dios mio, dat day never me 
forget. Me on de knee fall before him at de door. In de sala, 
mi fader and mi moder dey before him fall. Polycarpa, dat pious 
angel, she at de Mass. Wen she enter, her eyes demselves make 
large. Wen he see her, his tongue it stop, and he all eye. De sun 
shine in de sky ; but out of de blue come down de lightnin’, an’ 
strike dem both. 

** Pobrecita! de next day me know Polycarpa four loves have. 
Dis make cry de old moder. She herself cross and cry mala suer- 
te ! mala suerte ! wen one rich man on a poor girl smile. Mi mi- 
self de mout’ shut ; but in mi heart me know no king so good as 
Polycarpa. De next day, here again Don Francisco, and de next, 
and de next. One day he say: ‘Hilario, how many year thou 
have ?’ 

“¢ Den mi moder, she say, ‘ Sixteen year, Sefior.’ 

“¢ Bueno,’ he say, himself turnin’ to me. ‘ Hilario, how thou 
like wid me on a journey go?’ 
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‘¢«Why no?’ me say; to mi moder makin’ sign at de same time 
dat she no speak. 

«<< Bueno,’ he say oder time. ‘TIilario, thou wid me go for sol- 
dier, no?’ 

“While all dis itself pass, me see olpentpe herself move on her 
chair, and herself make white like one lily. 

“¢O Sefior,’ she cry, ‘ where you take Hilarito for soldier ?’ 

<< Den she her eyes lose on de floor, and de flower of Granada no 
more red dan her cheek. He say: 

“*Sefiorita, me student at San Rosario, here in Bogoté, but me 
de commission of capitan wid de patriotas of Peru hold. De Gen- 
eral Bolivar is at Caracas. To-night, me leave him to join. Hila- 
rio come wid me. De country to all her sons call.’ 

«<¢And her daughters, no place for dem, no?’ Polycarpa she 
ask, wid her heart in her voice. 

“<Si, for certain, mi Sefiorita,’ he say. 

“Den he rise.to go himself. Not much time for to leave himself 
of de old fader and de moder. Wid me, he less time take. 

“<< Hilario, at de eight, me leave. Before dat, come.’ 

“< To Polycarpa—like one king to his queen—he reverence make: 

‘<«Mi Sefiorita, dis a war for every peoples in de Americas of de 
Sout’. It a war for all, old men, old women, for every family. 
Hilario, he go; you stay, mi Sefiorita. Already Lima speak ; only 
last April Caracas speak. Maybe to-morrow Bogota speak. (lo- 
riosa will be dat young girl who help Bogota de chain break.’ 

«* Me no know wat between de two itself pass. Wen me ready, 
mi fader he say, ‘ God go with thee, Hilarito mio!’ De dear old 
moder, she herself fall on mi breast, and cry, cry, cry, and notin’ 
say. Already it night. But it no too dark for me to see shine on 
de hand of Polycarpa—as she put de arm round mi neck and say, 
‘God keep thee, little brother ’—de emerald from de Musos. Who 

ive it to her? For certain, Don Francisco. She cry ; me gay. 

e say, ‘ Have good heart, nifia. Wat say Don Francisco? ‘ a2. 
riosa be dat young girl—’ 

“ Now she her head rise; her eyes, like two suns from de sky shin- 
in’, make de day come again. ‘No have fear, Hilarito, me dat 
glorious girl !’ 

*‘Wen me see Polycarpa wid her two eyes like two suns, me den 
tink for de first time of de danquillo, and dat, in de same hour, 
Polycarpa herself was makin’ ready. 

** Dat night we go. 

“‘Hard de road was for Caricas. How many day me no remem- 
ber. Arrived at Caracas, we go de General Bolivar to see. To 
Don Francisco, de General say: 

‘*Me celebrate much you to see, Sefior Capitan. To me well 
known your illustrious rank in Lima. Do you your company bring, 


no? 
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«<Den mi master so proud like an Inca, he say, ‘ General, any 
company in de army of de independencia is enough good for me.’ 
And he smile, and to me point and say, ‘ Here mi first recruit from 
Santa Fé. And de General—Dios le guarde—he say to me: 

“Welcome, son; each man in de patriot army is to Bolivar equal.’ 

*°O, juro a Dios, Sefior, dose words me make proud. Even now 
wen me dem remember me de blood feel move young in dese old 
veins. Basta, basta! You no care for de revolution of 1810. You 
no for de heroes de la independencia care; wat it touch to you deir 
blood, deir tears, deir long fightin’; de tousan graves widout name 
in de valley and on de mountain; and de war over, in every house, 
in every pueblocito, in every city, de crowns of triumph? Basta, 
oder time. 

«*Four year demself pass; before dat el General Bolivar, wid de 
patriot army, approach slow to Santa Fé. Already, now Don Fran- 
cisco Coronel. One night his regiment de advance-guard was. De 
night dark, no moon, no star. At de half-night, one dulto* from 
out de darkness come. Den our sentinel he cry: 

‘Quién vive?’ 

Dios la patria’ 

Que jente ?’ 

De paz.’ 

Pase adelante.’ 


‘“* Here up come de dulto to de sentinel. It was one woman dat 
come in her mantilla hid. 

Wat you want 

**<«T'o speak wid de General.’ 

«* De sergeant to Don Francisco report make. 

«Dat de sergeant and guard take de woman to de General,’ 
mi Coronel say all short. 

“Dey go. Widin little—because we very near headquarters—de 
word come, ‘Dat de Coronel Maldonado and de soldier Salavarrieta 
to de General report.’ After she go, and before de message come, 
everybody ask, ‘Who dat woman?’ No one know. Soon me at 
headquarters. Widin little, here come one capitan. 

*** Soldado Hilario Salavarrieta dere?’ he call out. 

*¢Presente,’ me say. 

«** De General want you.’ 

“‘Den de capitan make me through two tents pass, where me see 
bright light and much officers. In de first tent dese talk and laugh. 


* Literally, a bulk—an indistinct shape. 

+ The usual sentinel-call, with preliminary countersign given in reply : 
‘Who comes there ?’ 

‘God and the country.’ 

‘Of what people ?’ 

Of peace.’ 

‘ Advance.’ 
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In de second tent dey talk low, but no laugh. _ De capitan leave me 
at de door of de far tent, and he goin. Den here he out again. 
Me hear a deep voice say, ‘Dat he enter.’ At de door, me first 
tink nobody in de tent. But nosuch. In mi front, me see a table, 
and on de table a lamp, dat me only half-see in de oscuro. Behind 
de table and behind de lamp, wid papers before him, dere de Gen- 
eral Bolivar. Wen me first enter, me no see him. Den me de 
voice of de General hear in de oscuro : 

«<*No have care, camarada. Thou de soldado Salavarrieta?’ 

«< «Si, mi General.’ 

*** Bueno. See dis Sefiorita. She say she know thee.’ 

**Den de General his hand to de lamp itself put, and in one holy 
amen rise de light, its flame shootin’ straight on two eyes dat on me 
look. Dose two eyes like two stars in de rain lost, me see. 

«** Wat woman cry behind de mantilla here in de tent of de Gen- 
eral Bolivar?’ me to miself tink. Dose eye like two stars, me tink, 
already me see dem. Con permiso, mi General, me say, and me to 
de woman run. Now de two eyes me see near. Already de rain 
itself pass, and dose eyes on me shine like two suns widout cloud. 
Suddenly me hear in de ear ‘Hilario!’ Dios mio! dat voice... 
Si...me know it; it my sister, after all dese years of de war, 
more beautiful dan de flower of Granada. At de sight of her, me 
de General forget ; and de mantilla on one side pull, so me of de 
face make miself sure, and dere Polycarpa smilin’ at me! Me catch 
her in mi arms; and me about de fader an’ de moder ask. How 
de realistas, malditos sean, dem treat? Dat devil of a young Bor- 
bon, he dere alway? How Santa Fé? Was it for de patriotas 
waitin’? Wat she do here in de tent of de General Bolivar? Den 
me remember where we be. ‘T'urnin’ miself to de General, me say : 

“© «Mi General, here mi sister, Polycarpa Salavarrieta.’ 

«‘*«For certain,’ he say, ‘of de Sefiorita me feel sure. She 
bring important notices from our friends of Bogoté. For wat she 
bring, me already have give her praise, in de name of de country. 
Remember, son, dat La Salavarrieta she true daughter of América, 
La patria to her owe much. Quiera Dios it shall owe more to. her 
before de end. But we lack of time. She must before de sun leavo 
de camp.’ 

«*Den he a little bell ring. De same capitan who me conduct, 
himself present. 

de Coronel Maldonado outside?’ 

«Si, mi General.’ 

«¢¢Tell him dat he enter. Here me have a surprise for him.’ 

‘‘Here de General smilin-—God bless him—turn to me and to 
Polycarpa. Juro é Dios, Sefior, me miself make proud to see him 
lower to bow before Polycarpa dan to la vireina in Bogota. 

“ Soon arrive demselves de Capitan an de Coronel. Wen he come 
in de Coronel he first to de General make salute. He no his good 
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fortune guess. Of a sudden, he at me look, and den he Polycarpa 
for de first time see. Never a man such a salto make! Never de 
red roses in de face of one girl so quick come. ‘Takin’ de hand of 
Polycarpa, where shine de emerald he give her it make four year, 
up walk de Coronel to de table. 

«*¢ General Bolivar,’ he say mut formal, ‘ permit me to you pre- 
sent dis gloriosa child of de revolution, mi novia, de Sefiorita 
Polycarpa Salavarrieta, de Santa Fé de Bogota.’ 

**Den a light more soft dan give de lamp before him come to de 
face of de General. He make again his bow to Polycarpa. Den he 
smile. 

‘‘Strange ting! Me see in dis tent for me no place. As he 
dese words speak, a cloud over de smile fall, hidin’ it. 

“‘Perhaps he tink of Dofia Teresa, dat young wife he so much 
love and so soon lose—me tink, as me remember de talk of de sol- 
dados. Den he go out. Den me say to miself: ‘De tent of de 
General for Hilario no place.” Den me on de point of mi feet walk 
out of de tent, leavin’ de Coronel an’ Polycarpa solitos. Outside in 
de air me laugh, for de tent of de Libertador in de hands of two 
lovers. Den anoder ting mi head cross. Dat de General Bolivar, 
he know dat de son of de Incas will himself marry. de sister of one 
poor soldier. Valgame Dios! From dat day, me believe me love 
de Coronel more dan always. 

‘* Before de dawn, already Polycarpa go. On foot she come. On 
horse de Coronel send her away. 

««Two weeks more here de army of de patriots in Bogoté. We 
no stay dere long. Very soon de Coronel and his regiment de city 
leave, oder battle to fight. But wat for me talk of de patriotas to 
you, hereticand stranger? You no for de patriot-battles care. But 
me finish. Many times in all dis sad war, de Coronel and Polycarpa 
of marriage much talk. Dey name two times de Nativity, two times 
de Pascua, and two times de Trinidad. Each time, wen de day 
come, dey say, no! Better let de country wid de Liberty marry 
first. After dat marriage, den we marry. Ay demi! Ay demi! 
Before de bells for de last Trinidad ring, mi sister she dead ; in all 
her youth and beauty, mi sister dead. How dat happen? Not 
good de memory of an old man, and de tears of a long life de story 
wash away. Basta! 

“One day we de news hear how dat wolf Morillo up de Sabana * 
come wid his malditos Spaniards. Dis was in 1816. De General 
Bolivar, he no more can hold Santa Fé. De next day, de eorreo 
bring news dat de Viceroy Samano—d quién quince millones de de- 
monios /—had made prisoner of Polycarpa, on de paramo of To- 
quilla, for spy. Wen we dat news hear, already it was our last 
week in Santa Fé. Dat week, Don Francisco he crazy; he go ’bout 


* The great plain on which the city of Bogota is situated. 
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here and dere, twenty time he ask me how far Toquilla? Well he 
know dat Toquilla too far away to help de poor child. Den de 
General, he say de army must leave. De Coronel no can stay. 
Scarcely we on Santa Fé de back turn, dere come more bad notices. 
Polycarpa in Bogota, in de hand of dat Morillo del infierno. Not 
far away oder news come, she shot. O Dios mio! mi little sister, 
virgen santa, on de banquillo dead in dat garden of Jaimes, where 
we as children so often play. Dey say in de regiment, me crazy 
too. Me no remember, and as little me care. 

Mueran los espanoles carniceros ! 

Mueran los Godos sin corazon ! 

“¢ Todos los demonios del infierno & ese maldito Morillo !’” 


VII. 


At this stormy point, Hilario’s story stopped short. With the 
tempest of curses rising upon his lips like foam, and with the fire 
of old enmities making an ugly light in his brown-green eyes, he 
seemed all at orice to become conscious of his sin. Tictore knew 
it, he had twisted around like an eel, and planted himself on his 
knees before the ever-compassionate eyes of La Madre de Dolores. 
What passed during those moments of repentance, save physical 
blubberings and chokings, I of course knew not. So long this 
lasted, that my eyes, already weary for very want of sleep, had 
begun to wander around the room to keep themselves open. Next 
my ears, quick for the zaguan and its echoes, leaned to catch some 
sign of the missing Doctor. Of a sudden, I heard Hilario, still on 
his knees, in smothered tones cry out: Virgen purissima! Then, 
with the same eel-like movement, to my amazement he twisted 
himself around, and showed his face, all stained with weeping, and 
chin hanging low on his breast. It was the same Hilario. Only, 
the shrine had been for him a confessional, and from it he had 
come out shriven. Then, full of shame and humility,—crossing 
himself now after the minute fashion of his country,—he recited in 
a loud and heavy monotone, which by affinity set the ghosts of the 
library chattering: 

“ Perdon, perdon ; yo pasaré mi vida orando.—Forgive, forgive; 
I will pass my life in praying.” 

In any other man, and at any other time, Hilario’s oddities 
might have amused me. But looking into his soul’s depths, I could 
see them wild and stormy with its anguish. At the sight, I quite 
forgot the old man’s antics. I could not laugh at him—I could 
only pity him. The free tears of fair women soon pall. But who 
dare resist those scanty tears which recruit wrinkles 
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«Long time itself pass. In de war entire, mi master and me in 
de battles fight, on de ground sleep, de paramos cross; an’ on every 
cima of de Andes our flag itself raise. At Ayacucho our last com- 
bat. Juro é Dios, Sefior, never, never, so long as beat dis heart, 
can me Ayacucho forget. Dat day, wen de fight most hot, here 
come up one squadron of de realistas. One realista, wid a sword in 
de hand, me furious attack. Mi Coronel—no; he already, from de 
great battle of Boyaca, one General of Brigade. Mi General see de 
sword of de realista as it straight to mi heart point, and himself 
put before me. Dat mi heart save—but his arm! Two mont’, dat 
arm no get well. 

‘After dat arm of de General well, we start on de sea for Bogota. 
He say, he no want to go wid de army, and its vivas, and its flags. 
For end, wen we to land come, de General stop at Vijés. De next 
day he say: 

Why to Bogoti, Hilario? Polycarpa dead; already thy fader 
and moder, dey dead also.’ 

“«Wat want de General now ?’ me miself ask. But never to de 
mind of a man can his own tongue give answer. All de way to 
Honda de General sit on his mule still like one owl. Wen we come 
at last to Honda, one evenin’ he say sudden: 

**¢ Here in Honda you leave de Cortina of Atahualpa, no ?? 

mi General.’ 

Wid who? 

“¢ Wid one aunt of mine—Concepcion Ramirez.’ 

«‘*Then let it at de inn be to-night. Have thyself haste, 
Hilario.’ 

“* As he dese words say, de General he look strange, his lips move, 
but me hear notin’ from them. 

** Den me fly to ¢ia Concepcion. Mi old uncle Ramon, he in one 
big chair, his bones shakin’, his hair white like de head of Tolima. 
Tia Concepcion she tortillas cook and herself make busy. Me run 
in widout ceremonies. Me say ‘Good day, tio Ramon! Good day, 
tia Concepcion! Were dat packet me give to you, it makes eight 

ears!” 
we To see me make tia Concepcion scream. ‘ Santa Virgen / 
here come Hilarito from de war.’ 

‘*Dat make me mad. No time den to talk, because de General 
wait for me. Were dat packet, tia Concepcio? Me say dis so loud 
and quick dat it make fear to her, and wake tio Ramon who already 
to sleep had went. 

“Have patience, son, me dat packet bring widin little.’ 

‘<Den she leave me wid old tio Ramon, dat ask about de war, and 
before me de first word can say, he to sleep fall again like one little 
San Juan. 

‘*Here come tia Concepcion, wid dat maldito packet. Ojalé! 
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me tink, dat de comijenes* had only eat it. Widout to say 
adios, me de packet seize. Tio Ramon, he again sleep. ‘God be 
with thee, my son,’ say tia Concepcion. 

“Poor tia Concepcion. She no know, and as little me know, dat 
she was de last of mi peoples ever me see. God keep them all! 

“Wen me get to de Fonda de la Independencia—dat was de 
name of de inn—me ask where de room of de General Maldonado. 
Up to his room me go, and find waitin’ me de General. Dis time, 
he like two owls quiet. On de table me de packet place. 

‘**« Mi General,’ me say, ‘here dat curtain.’ 

**So soon as he dat maldito packet see, he open it and look long 
time, but notin’ say. Lucky de man who know wen de good luck 
to him come. Cohen de man who wen de bell of his bad luck 
strike, have his ears open. Ay de mi, mi bad fortune dat night 
begin, and me know it. De next mornin’, de General say: 

«** At de twelve, de champan ¢ for us wait.’ 

Where go we?’ 

To Cartagéna,’ 

**«Mi General, why you to Cartagéna go?’ 

*** Out of dis country to get,” he say. ‘‘ Its air make me heavy, 
an’ mi heart to de lead turn.’ 

**Dat all he say dat time. But never shall me dat voyage down 
de Magdalena forget. As little shall me forget dose nights wen de 
champan to de shore itself tie, an’ de bogas dey all round me come. 
One night it was ‘ Hilario, thou at Vargas, of dat battle tell us;’ de 
night after, ‘ Hilario, thou at Boyaca;’ de night after dat, ‘ Hilario, 
thou at Ayacucho.’ All me possible, me tell of dose great com- 
bats. Four nights after, for de first time, here come de patron of 
de champan. He say, ‘Wat you talk about?’ De bogas wid one 
voice cry: ‘ Hilario of de great battles of de war is speakin’ 

*** Bless me, son, dat wat me try dese four nights from de General 
Maldonado to get. He seems to me a lonely bird. Now, Salavar- 
rieta, me come to you for to listen myself. Me one veteran of 
Boyaci; and thou?’ Den de story of Boyaci me once again recite. 
After dat, me stay wid de General more of nights dan before. 
Now, he like ¢res owls quiet. No importa—he alway glad to see 
near him Hilario. 

“Tt was to Barranca where we de champan leave. Dat day, wen 
de sun to go down was ready, me on de river bank stand. Mi heart 
to Bogota fly. Mi eyes on de Magdalena fall. High up, me see 
cross de river slow, to de oder side, one band of guacamayos dat wid 
deir long, red tails de sky make flame in de sun of de crepuscula. 


* South American ants of large size, and of extraordinary destructiveness to 
books and clothes. 

+ A large flat boat, with an arched roof, propelled by men, in use on the 
Magdalena River. 
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Den dey to talk in de air begin. It look as dey all at me talk at 
one time, screamin’ out, ‘ Adios, Hilario, forever; adios, poor Hilario, 
adios ?’ After dem, come oder band of perroquitos flyin’ more near 
de ground. And dey also call out in deir little shrieks, ‘ Adios, for- 
ever, Hilario, adios!’ On de bank me stand a long time after de 
in de trees on® de oder side demselves lose. Soon, from de blac 
shadow of de trees just above mi head, come oder cry. Dey de 
monkey roarin’ demselves just like de lion. On me dey look down, 
and to de ground jump close, and more close, shoutin’, ‘ Adios, 
Hilario, adios.” Dey all good camaradas, me tink. Dat make me 
more weep from a heart now full to break itself, and to dem all me 
ery out in de blackness: ‘ Adios, adios !” 

**Dat night me no sleep. 

“* At Cartagena dere was one English ship ready itself to start 
for England. Dat night, de General stop me, wen me to say good- 
night was ready. ‘ Hilario, to-morrow we on board of de “ Bull-dog” 
go,’ —Maldito sea dat Buli-dog,’ widin miself me say. 

*** You for Europe go, mi General, no?’ 

“« «Si, Hilario, in dis country longer to stay for me is no possible. 
No friend, no family, no country, for me. But for thee, Hilario, 
thou a country have. If thou to stay here like better, me no wish 
to keep thee.’ 

***Mi General, Hilario to be more free dan he is now no want. 
But why no country you have, you dat all de patriots honor ? 

“ Why? For reason of dat Cortina of Atahualpa. It no a crime 
in de eyes of mi ancestors, dat cortina to take from de Museum of 
Bogota. It no to Santa Fé belong. It to dem who were before me 
and to me belong. But de law of man, dat more hard dan marble, 
it see crime in de right of blood. Dios mio! Wat mi right, dey 
call crime. For me it make lose my good name in de land where 
me de light see. Wat he who his good name lose? He no so good 
as dead man, no?’ 

“‘ Here widin me one tempest of tears break. 

“«* Don’t say dat. Don’t say dat, mi General! You de novio of 
Polycarpa, mi little sister. You mi life two times save. You Aya- 
eucho forget? Meno. Valgame Dios! for de work of dat day, you 
no more mi General, Me no more your soldado. You mt amo, mi 
master. Me no country have. Only where you be, dat mi country.’ 

‘“*When me make ready again to go, he say, ‘Stop, Hilario.’ If 

ou can of blood and tears tink, dat his eyes look wen he speak. 

en me no leave me master till near de day open. All de night, we 
on our two tongues have one word solely—Polycarpa. Podbrecita, 
may God bless her ! 

“De next mornin’ we out to de sea go. If de English say de 
‘Bull-dog’ one good ship, dey lie. Mi master he sick from de sea 
de first day out down to de last. One week itself pass, and me on 
de deck like a sick man walk. Here arrive dose malditos mariners. 
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Dey little Spanish know; me no English. Dey to talk try. But 
on dem me de back turn, and say, ‘'T’o de devil wid you low-born 
heretics!’ After dat, dey no molest me on de deck. Dat give me 
more time to tink. Of wat? Hn el nombre del demonié, wat me got 
to tink of, if no of dat devil of a curtain. But stop, stop; you for 
dat story wait. Here is de place to give it. 

‘In 1816, it was wen de patriots did Santa Fé leave. Dat time, 
as me already say, mi master was crazy; for Polycarpa pobrecita was 
prisoner. All de time de Santaférenos dey crazy too; de soldiers 
formin’ demselves in de plaza; de women cryin’, ‘De Revolution ! 
de Revolution !’ and deir doors and windows shuttin’ ; oder women 
wid deir little children in de street lost, and for de soldiers weepin’. 
One day—maldito sea—-mi bad fortune me to de Museum take. 
Para que diablos me dere want to go, me never know. Only in de 
head me keep one eye open for mi master. No in de plaza wid de 
troops; no in San Rosario—no more students dere. No in de 
street; no in de church of San Pedro ; for him no oder place but 
de museo. In de museum dere me find mi master into a box lookin’. 
All de same he look asa man who before his Patron himself incline. 
Nobody in de big museum but mi master—even de portero, he in 
de plaza. Me no wish dat su merced* me see. But by bad luck, 
no more soon me make sure of de Coronel, dan he of me make sure. 
Den he say: ‘Ah! thou dere? Come here, Hilario” Dis in de 
empty room make reverberation like one big gun. Wen me at his 
side, he wid a look me no like—so hard in de eye like flint—say : 

*¢Can thou keep one secret?’ 

“Wat secret, dat in de museum ’*tween de Coronel and me? A 
moment me wait. Not’in’ come. Den me say: 

«Si, mi Coronel.’ 

**«Thou know how to guard dat secret to de death ?’ 

mi-Coronel.’ 

“So much me talk widout eye. Den mi master give me de sight. 
He show me a box. In dat box dere was sometin’ dat old and ugly 
look. ‘Wat dat?’ me tink. It appear dat de Coronel no me see. 
He look down in de box. After dat himself rise and turn to me: 

“** Hilario, already thou know dat me de son of de Incas. Look, in 
dis box thou see one curtain dat to de palace of de Incas, mi ances- 
tors at Cuzco, belong. Dis day de patriots at Bogotét. Who know 
to-morrow de realistas? Who more right to dis cortina? Who? 
Me of de house of de Children of de Sun, or dat Morillo? Wen 
Morillo to Bogota come, he will destroy dis sacred ting. It all de 
true peoples of dis continent represent. Dese, Morillo hate wid all 
his black soul. See thou, Hilario, thou Indian like me, no? For 
certain, of de same race, only thou of-de people, and me from Ata- 
hualpa come. Dat no difference make wid de good God. We de 


* A term used by a servant in speaking of his master. 
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Spaniards hate de same. Dat us of de same blood make. Wat 
sacred to de Limefio, de same is sacred to de Bogotano.’ 

“Juro d Dios, Sefior, all dis talk of de Coronel me make proud. 
Me, poor Muisca, wid de resplendent Child of de Sun to compare ! 

“<* Cierto, mi Coronel, de Muiscas and de Peruanos are of de same 
blood.’ 

** «Well said, well said, Hilario. Den we dis glorious curtain from 
dat Morillo shall keep. For de hand of Morillo to touch it, dat 
would be one sacrilege.’ 

‘* Wid dat, he himself placed straight, de same as on de field wen 
to his regiment he give de word of command. 

«« « Hilario,’ he say, ‘dis box no lock have. From it you take de 
curtain. Dat miorder. No have necessity dat thou to headquarters 
report for one month. Guard it as de child of thy eye. Me shall 
hold thee responsible for dat curtain.’ 

‘Wid dat, mi master his heel raise, and de museum leave. 

** Dios mio, Dios mio! wat de Coronel mean dat 11e do? From 
out dat box to take dat maldita cortina? Wat dat signify if no to 
steal from de museo? If de porter here, he would no be slow to 
catch me by de neck, and to bawl out: ‘'Tief! tief!’ To steal from 
de museum—dat is from mi State to steal. Me no Peruano, me 
Bogotano. Me no of de cradle of de Incas, me only one poor Indian 
of Santa Fé. Den wen me tink of wat mi Coronel say, me remember 
dat he de son of de Incas; he mi sister love; dat he mi life save ; 
for end, dat he mi Coronel. ‘Tree tings dat almost enough for one 
man his blood to change. Of sudden, here mi hand in de box. 
Den from it me draw dat wicked curtain. Hilario Salavarrieta 
honest soldier ; who say he tief? Valyame Dios! if dere sin be, it 
no mia culpa. Dat de business of mi master. 

‘* How out of dat maldito museum to pass widout de porter see 
me? First, me give voices, ‘ Portero! portero!’ from up, down, in 
de museo. Notin’ me answer, if node echo. Good; dat porter no 
dere. In one moment, me tie dat devil of a curtain in one packet 
and it under mi ruana hide. Den me out of de museum walk fast. 
Soon me arrive to de plaza. Dere de porter look at de troops wid 
his mouth open. Me close to him pass and say, ‘ Good-day, porter.’ 
‘Good-day, soldier,’ he say. Dat de last me see of de museo, and 
de portero, gue vayan al diablo! 

“‘Sad, much sad, was de house of de dear old fader and moder 
since de bad news of Polycarpa. Me enter de house, sayin’ to miself, 
while me away, ‘ Better dat mi moder guard de packet.” Me uplift 
just a little of de story to tell her who give me de packet, and how 
much it value for mi Coronel. More dan dis, no one word. 

“«** But,” exclaim mi poor moder, cryin’, ‘ No, Hilarito, thy papa 
and me, us old; already is long dis war. Who know if de good God 
will guard us long enough to thy Coronel to give back his packet ?? 
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“‘Den mi moder far back in her memory look, 

‘*Thou remember tia Concepcion dat in Honda live, no? For 
certain, si. Mi sister six years less dan me have. Dat make de 
sepulcro more far for her. To de tia Concepcion go thou. Ay de 
mt! Ay de mi! Concepcion, she happy no to have children! 
Because have come dose days dat Padre Chico preach last Day of 
Ashes, Bienventuradas las estériles! Blessed are the barren ! 

‘© All dat night, mi poor moder she tink of Polycarpa ard beg of 
de good Lord for patience. Before de day come, for be so tired wid 
prayer, she like a stone sleep. Den, no wantin’ to her sorrow bring 

er face to face, me kiss her ; also mi fader. How heavy mi heart 
feel in dat black dawn. Soon as me out in de street, de musket me 
leave on de ground. Doublin’ de knee, me pray to de Madre de 
misericordia dat she watch over and bless de dear peoples sleepin’ 
behin’ dat door. Den wen me look, at de sky instead of de sun, 
dere one heavy cloud. Never more me see dose who give me light 
in dis world ! 

‘‘ Before de night, me wid dat maldito packet under mi ruana, 
and de musket on me shoulder, at Facatativa arrive. Dere me seek 
one burro to take me down de mountain. 

«< «Were want you to go ?’ de arriéro ask. 

Honda,’ me say. 

«Why one soldier want to go dere 

«Dat no you touch,’ 


** Bueno, but mi burro mi business. Thou one soldier, and no 
know dat Morillo already to Aguas Largas wid his army? Me no 
care, mi burro in de hands of de realistas fall.’ 

*<€Go to de devil, man, wid thy burro,’ me say. 

««But dat wolf of Morillo already come to Aguas Largas! Me 
Bogotano, and know dat Aguas Largas not more dan five leagues, 
To-morrow, he here to Facatativi; day after to-morrow, his advanced 

uard in Santa Fé. Dios mio! wat todo? Not possible start for 
onda, so far down de mountain, till all dose wolfs pass. .No good 
me to find miself here wen dey come. ' 

‘«In de forest me stay five day. All dat time me hear de drums 
of dose realistas del infierno de step beat for Bogoté. Den afte: 


dose five day, me no hear de drums. Not long, before me to Facata- 
tiv’ come back wid dat curtain, mi maldicion. Under mi ruana, it 
eat me more bad dan one puma. Of one ting, make yourself sure. 
Out of dat forest, me no come back Peruano. Me mi Coronel love ; 
por San Pedro, me no love his curtain. For certain, mi master 
crazy wen he give me dis packet. Of truth, dose noticias of Poly- 
carpa his head have turned. 

‘After me make sure dere no realistas about de place, me leave 
for Aguas Largas. No sign dere of dose rogues. No one in all de 
road more dan old men, women, and children. Body of mi grand- 
moder, why must me, one veteran of de independencia, find miself 
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wid mi musket on de highway, and wid mi regiment nobody know 
where! Cierto, all de people have to tink of Hilario de same. 
Near Villeta, me one old man meet. ‘Stop, soldier!’ he ery, ‘wat 
for you go dis way ? You blind? Dis not de road to de General 
Bolivar.” Den he from me turn. Me first want to say: ‘Go to de 
devil, old man.’ But sometin’ dat moment make me tink of de 
white hairs of mi old fader in Santa Fé. Instead, me after him 
call out : ‘God be wid thee, fader !’ 

*‘ Widin a little, me come to one pretty girl. At de door of her 
casita, she wait to see me pass. So soon as she see me, all de bright- 
ness leave her eye, and wid her mouth she make faces. ‘Oh! oh! 
wat soldier widout shame !’ she cry, an’ back into her little house 
she like a deer run. 

_ “ Before dat, me much patient, After dat, me put miself furious. 
Soon, one boy, he before me run, and laugh, and dance himself. 
Look ! look! one miracle! a soldier wid de epaulettes of one general 
under his ruana. Dis young devil de infierno he like one caiman 
laugh, and like wat you call ‘clown’ dance. Me no’ laugh, but at 
him jump, and him catch, and ’bout his ears play wid dat diabolica 
cortina. *‘Dese mi epaulettes, miserable,” me say; ‘how dey like 

ou ? 

ee Para que diablos me got to take dis maldita cortina to tia Con- 
cepcion ? No more walkin’ for me in de day-time after de old man, 
and de girl, and dat young devil. Good luck dat me no old woman 
meet. ; 

«* At Villeta, no tortillas for Hilario. All de houses in de village 
turn de shoulder to dat soldado Granadino who no wid his regi- 
ment, and de door on his face shut. Poor people, dey no know 
how dat same soldier had himself made fight for liberty on all de 
fields from Palacé to Chitagi! Better meet de pumas, me tink, 
dan de bad tongues. So soon as night come me again start. Heaven 
be thanked! dere is no bad tongue on de Alto de Trigo. Dere is 
no old woman on de Alto de Sargento! At de second mornin’, by 
daylight, me in Honda. Mi tia Concepcion, at de sight of me, she 
*fraid, an’ herself retire a moment. Soon she know me, and den she 
a little ery over me. After a little time, me give her dat devil of a 
packet. 

You love me tia Conception, no 


«How no, Hilarito ?” 

«*¢ Den dis packet keep safe, like you de holy water keep, till dat 
me come again.’ 

«How long dat, Hilarito ?’ 

““*Who know? Dat wid de good God remain, tia mia. Me 
fight wid de Libertador.’ 

“* «Tn dat case, come quick. Adios,son. God keep thee.” Dese 
last words me no well hear for de tear in her voice. 

‘*In de journey from Facatativa me go heavy like one old man, 
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At de return, me ready like one boy to run. Why dat? Me one 
soldier again. Now me by de day walk, and in de night sleep, like 
one honest man. All de sky blue now. All de world friend 

Good-day, soldier! Where go thou ?” 

«To mi regimiento.’ 

«Where thy regimiento now ?’ 

“< Me no know, if not wid de General Bolivar.’ 

“Den wid mi musket me de grand salute make like me to mi 
capitan present. Deold men me bless, de girls dey smile demselves 
on me, and de old women for me pray. And even dose diablitos of 
boys follow me all de way, shoutin’ till mi ear itself hurt, ‘Viva, 
Bolivar! Viva el soldado de Bolivar! Viva!’ 

**Dis is de story of dat curtain, my maldicion, in mi country. 
You tink, Sefior, it all over, wen me to su merced give it at 
Honda. At Cartagéna, it only begin oder time, and in oder way. 
Su merced give to me de packet back. ‘ No forget thyself of dis 
sacred curtain,’ he say. ‘ Let it like thy conciencia be. Let no 
eye it see, no hand it touch.’ 


“Dat oracion enough for me. Dat night at de very bottom of 


mi little trunk me place it. Soon it turn out more bad among dose 
malditos marineros of de ¢ Bull-dog’ dan on de land. Wen me wid 
dem no more speak, dey begin mi box to molest where de curtain 
was. 


“Wat for you so often try to put your nose in mi box ?? me say 


one day, wen me catch dem ’round it. 

** Den dey demselves make innocent, and say dey seek for de nose 
dat in it was of de Papa Santo—whom Heaven guard and protect! 
Den dey laugh demselves, and run away. Dis de two month of de 
voyage dey do, day in day. You no tink dat too much for one good 


Catdlico, no? Oh! cursed be the heretics! 


* At de end in England we arrive. Here for mi bad star, me in 
de country of dose malditos marineros. In London we soon come. 
Dere de curtain more mi maldicion dan always. Never me go out 
widout dat devil of a curtain. Everywhere me go, dat go too—in 
de street, to de Mass, in de church, even wen me mi confession 
make, ‘Tousan’ marvels dat me no dat rag lose, going by here 
and dere. by all parts in dat great city. 

“ One Sunday mornin’, wen me go walkin’ by de street, in front 
of me was one great church. Dat church look old—so old, Dios 
mio, it look, dat me to miself say, ‘ Here de granfader of San Pedro 
of Bogotad.’ Dis make me glad. Wat pity dat me no before now 
see dis place. Me no read books, but me hear dat all de gran’ 
churches of England dey Catdélicas. Widin, me hear de music, and 
me say how sweet, how gran’ de music of de mass sound in dis 
London, de cave of heretics. Wen me go in, a man to me come. 
He much polite, and place me in a box wid oders. To see me mi- 
self cross in de way of mi country, de peoples turn demselves for to 
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look. All good Catélicos, me say, but each country its own custom 
have. Den de peace of de angels on me fall. Me first look at de 
altar. Dere one sacerdote and de ministro. Bueno, but me no see 
de crucifixo. Where de bright candles on de altar? Maybe dey no 
light yet. But de little light dat never itself put out in de church, 
never, never, where it? Where la Madre y el Nifio? Divs mio, 
dis strange church, me tink. Me no hear de ancient tongue of de 
Mass speak. All dis time, me wait for to hear de padre to say 
Dominus Vobiscum, and for de ministro to say, Ht cum spiritu tuo. 
Me no hear notin’ of dat. Den me miself rise in mi seat, and me 
wid high voice ery, ‘ Dis no church Catélica Romana Apostolicd. 
May de devil fly away wid all heretics!’ To de door of de box, de 
polite man he come quick. He say dat me make noise, and me 
drunk. Den he out of de church me conduct wid dat cortina 
under mi ruana. 

« All de way to de house, me go cryin’ in mi heart, Mea culpa! 
mea culpa! Sinner dat me be, me to-morrow to de confession 


have to go. At de house me ask ‘Wat de name of dat church?’ 


Dey tell me dat it was called de ‘ Vestminster.’ 
“*Mi poor master for all dese tings no care. All de days he go 
out early and return late. All de time he sad and more sad look. 


One evenin’ he come much troubled. According to my custom, me 


to his room go, 


‘**¢ Hilario,’ he say, ‘to-day me see at de Spanish Consul one 
paper terrible from Santa Fé. It ask bout de Cortina of 
Atahualpa. Thou sure dat cortina safe, no?’ 

«Si, for certain, si, vuesamerced.* 

“Bueno. To-morrow we for Germany embark,’ 


“«De Germany, where dat? Who know if it on de road to mi 
country; me say to miself. But wen me to Germany arrive, and 
see de strange streets and de womens like white cows, and de people 
dat like de porks talk, me know dat de Germany was very far from 
mi country. Den mi heart deep in a well go down. Su merced, he 
so ladino, dat he all de tongues know. So easy it is for su merced 
to treat wid so much people dat every country his land. But poor 
Hilario! he know no more dan de cartilla Padre Chico teach him. 
Wat is Hilario, if not one vagabundo in all de lands dat for deir 
walls no have de Andes! 

«Soon me find dat mi master, he in de Germany tink large time 
to stay himself. He soon make friends wid oder men. Dey old, 
but dey say milagro! dat one so young as mi master so wise in de 
science. All dis make him stay from de house one week at a time. 
One day he call me: 

“¢O Hilario, me de felicidad find!’ 


Wat felicidad, vuesamerced ?” 


* A title of courtesy used by a servant in addressing his master. 
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“«¢ De felicidad of to see de gran Umboldto. ‘To be pupil, friend, 
and, Hilario, he say son !’ 

glad much, vuesamerced.’ 

“ After dat, me mi hands fold and wait for dat felicidad to come. 
But de flower dat will make bright de life of mi master it no come. 
It is de very devil for one man to make sentinel on de master he 
love and to keep his eye alert to see dat master contento. Very sad 
den to see dat all de mornin’ to de Mass he go ; dat always he de 
son of confession—and dat himself more sad make, from day in 
day. Of truth, dis de cross in de mouth and one little devil in de 
work. 

‘Berlin de same as to London. Wen me keep dat curtain in 
mi trunk, me in mi room did stay like one holy hermit. If me go 
out, dat maldito rag it always wid me go. Each time dat mi mas- 
ter from de priest come, me begin to hope. ‘To-morrow, he will 
say, ‘we start, Hilario, for Cartagéna.’ But desun on dat day never 
itself rise. Santo cielo! in all dose year dat me pass in dat land 
were de womens like white cow, and de mens talk like porks, me 
suffer one infierno for dat curtain of de devil. Never me permit 
dat mi master know de trouble it give me. Wat he say to me at 
Cartagéna? ‘ Dat me keep it like mi conciencia ; dat no eye it see, 
no hand it touch.’ Never dose words demselves pass from mi head, 

«* One evenin’ mi master was of return early to hisroom. He come 
solito. Strange dis, for to de ordinary, he wid oder students, 
friends of him, come. Dat evenin’ never me can forget. It de last 
time me try to lead mi master. His patience, his dolor, too much 
for Hilario. 

‘Wen, for chance, me in de room go, dere su merced wid one 
book in his hand. Me go near to him, but he no know dat me so 
near. He no look at de book, but at de open window. Wat he 
see? Only one little piece of de blue sky, dat itself try over de 
house to appear. Su merced he much sad—me to miself say. 
Who know he himself will repent. Den me, on de point of mi foot 
go out of deroom so quick like one cat. ‘To mi room me run where 
me, for one instant, kneel miself and mi heart to de buen Dios rise. 
O! now for me de time have come dat me so long pray for to la 
Virgen purissima. Oder time me in de room enter soft. Dere sit 
mi master always wid his book in his hand and his eye lost in de 
sky. De sky no look so blue now, for already begin de night. 
Den me come back wid de candles in mi hand, de light to place on 
de table, an’ den retire miself—dat mi custom. But now me no 
leave de room. How mi heart den give blows! How it reach after 
de hand of God, dat always near dose who have faith. Maybe mi 
master will speak first? No. After four year, now is de time for 
Hilario. Den mi hand itself place soft on de hand of su merced. 
Very quiet, he say: 

«** Wat de matter, Hilario? All go well, no?’ 
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««¢ Si, mi master, if only vuesamerced is ready to embark your- 
self for our country.’ 

*** Wat for thou say dat, Hilario?’ 

“««Wat for? Here now, four year we live in dis maldito country. 
Ven am you to go be ready, vuesamerced? Already it time to leave, 
no { 

‘* All dis time, su merced look at de sky. Now he know for de 
first time, dat he no de book was readin’. To de floor he let it fall, 
and himself rise. 

«*« Wat for thou so cruel wid me, Hilario? Well know thou dat de 
study of science me no can leave.’ 

“«*Science! To wat good all dat science? Wat de Sefior Um- 
boldto ever do for vuesamerced? It make now four year you wid 
dat maldito Umboldto. Where de ’vantage? our year! Diablo, 
diablo! dat enough for all de diablura of de world to learn, and all 
de wiseness of Heaven to forget.’ 

«Mi master for a moment himself stay quiet. 

__ *Tt may be, he say. But why thou no study also de science? 
Den thou more wise and see how de science wid de faith know to 
work. De school alway open for young men like thou, Hilario.’ 

“Not so, vuesamerced. De science, no is for Hilario. Dat de 
evangel of de Devil. De more vuesamerced of dat learn, de more 
vuesamerced our poor country forget.’ 

* Juro & Dios, Sefior, mi master, dat till dat time was walkin’ de 
room, now before me stand. 

- “*No Hilario,’ he say, ‘dat no is truth. Thou forget dat cortina 
of mi beforefaders.’ 

“«Wat dat to vuesamerced, after so many years? Dat maldito 
curtain, it no value one devil.’ 

«**Wat dat to me, thou say? You no know it, Hilario, how it de 
fatality of mi life? No know how dat curtain all mi career it make 
sacrifice, wen next to Bolivar and Sucré me stand in de love of de 
patriotas. Dios mio! If me now in Bogota wid dat cortina, de 
eo would even me call /adron! It no is possible thou do not 

now all dis, Hilario?’ 

**¢ Pardon, a tousan’ time, pardon, vuesamerced. Dat no would 
make shame to Hilario. Me sure wen dat cry rise, me by your side 
miself would plant, and ery, “See! here de tief—Hilario Salavar- 
rieta.” Ah! wat say de old proverb? “ Bad cause, good advocate.” 
Vuesamerced one good advocate.’ 

‘* Here me hope one moment, mi master his heart get to itself 
confidence. But not for long. 

“*“No, Hilario,’ he say all gentle, ‘dat no itself can make.’ 

“« Wat for no, vuesamerced ? After all, wat de cortina of de gran’ 
Atahualpa but one big rag? It no value a life like your life. You 
one principal man in de Nueva Granada, no? How can you dat 
forget? Por San Pedro! how easy it was for vuesamerced dat rag 
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to get after Ayacucho, and only for de askin’, no? Wat so glad as 
one country wen it triumph to give to de Son of de Incas a rag dat 
to his blood belong? Now even, how easy it be to send it back to 
Bogoti. See! mi master, here Hilario for your service. He ready to 
go wid de cortina all de way to Santa Fé, ready to put it in de museo, 
wen dat maldito porter he no look. Soon de people of Bogota say, 
‘Ah! here of return is de General Maldonado, veteran glorioso, 
friend of de Libertador.’ Soon de people of Lima, of Caracas, dey 
say ‘ Viva! de General Maldonado dat now his country rejoices to 
see after so many years! Viva!’ 

“No, Hilario,’ he say, all quiet but sad, ‘dat one dream too 
brilliant for me. Thou can go, if thou will, but widout the cor- 
tina. Dat cortina wid me stay. It mi right.’ 

«Den our talk itself end. 

«<Q Dios mio, how so sad! In one instant of craze in dat 
museo, here mi master widout one country. And for what? For 
one rag of cortina dat ¢res hundred year have, and only of grass 
and de bugs made. dd demonio wid all de rags of history! So 
much write, Sefior, for me, Hilario Salavarrieta, of Santa Fé de 
Bogota. 

‘* Have me say one life? Wat about one oder life arruined? Wat 
about mine? Dat make two lives for dat demon vampire of one 
rag. Make yourself certain, Sefior, me no miself complain. Dat 
will be against mi master to talk. Wat for me his old and faitful 
servant complain, wen only one prayer come to his heart and to his 
lips demselves rise, dat de will of God be made. But many times 
in mi dream in de Germany, as here on Hunter’s,—maldito sea,— 
one little house in Bogotaicome up. Always in mi dream, also, dere 
come one pretty girl me shall find in Bogota. Soon dat little wife 
make de little house sing wid little voices. And here de dream 
miself show one veteran of de independencia, ready for to tell of de 
battles of de war to Fulano and Mengano. At de first, one little 
boy dey will call Hilarito. And den all de boys and de girls of de 
town demselves come near and listen. Ah, Sefior, you so young 
and no can know de sad memories and more sad regrets of de old. 

For mi sins, for mi sins! All dis bright dream never, never 
for me in dis earth will itself verify. 

“* After dat one talk wid mi master de life it run slow. 

“ All de time, me in de Germany, me begin to tink dat me was 
so crazy like mi master dat day in de museo, Wat for he de 
blame on himself take? Wat for he no to Bogotd go and say: 
‘Sefiores, here Salavarrieta ; he de tief, he all ready for de jail,’ and 
take his place among de gran’ heroes of de war? Ah, mi poor 
master, dat no his fault. He so love Polycarpa, dat wen she in de 
hand of dat viceroy of de infierno. he was crazy. Den his head 
itself break ; his heart it grow cold like de stones. But me. Hilario, 
only de broder of Polycarpa. If me, mi proper judgment lose, dat 
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mi fault—nobody oder. Mi master trastornado si? But how dat 
make Hilario crazy too? Dat cursed curtain ! para que diablos me 
steal it? Mi master, he one coronel den; me his soldado. Dat 
give him de right to tell me, ‘Soldier, forward !’ For certain me 
do dat. But dat no him give de right to say, ‘ Hilario, steal’! It 
mi right to say no. ‘No, my coronel, dat no de duty of Hilario ; 
he soldier, he no tief.’? De door of de museo is open; out dere de 
street ; and who more free to pass dan Hilario? Dat would make 
all right for Hilario, no? Diablo! Wat Hilario do den? Miser- 
able, blind, he say, ‘ All right, mi coronel, Hilario will be de tief.’ 
Den de fault be mine, all mine—no dat of mi master, no? For 
certain, mi master he crazy “bout dat infamous cortina, now like 
always. Unhappy of me! all de sadness in mi life ; all de dolor in 
de life of mi master! Here it all come from dat one time Hilario 
tief ! 

‘““Dios mio! Dios mio! Werever dat curtain itself show, how 
much crime it wid itself bring ; how much blood ; how much tear! 
Never de curse from it have depart. Never it will be take away, 
never, never. Wen me tink of it, it appear dat me in de claw of 
Satanis. For wat dat rag del demonio it good? Who know if 
it was ever good servant of dose Incas? Who know if it ever hide 
de girls of de palacio? And wat devil ever in me enter, in me, 
Hilario Salavarrieta, of one honest family in Bogota, and wid all 
de holy lessons of de good Padre Chico in mi head like de bees zum- 
bando ? Wat me ever in dat curtain see to steal ? Wat for Hilario 
no say de words Padre Chico so often read from de Evangel—quita- 
teme delante Satands. Wat for—but now, no, no, me no miself 


- ean contain : 


** Al demonio, wid all good pensamientos ! 

«© Al demonio, where it belong, wid dat sanguijuela rabiosa de 
cortina! 

“© Al infierno wid dat chupador eterno ! 

“0 maldiga Dios las malas lenguas, dat in Bogotaé make talk 
*bout dat diablo encarnado de cortina! 

** Que todos los tormentos de los herejes quedan con los Ingleses ! 

“* Que todas las agonias de los mal nacidos quedan con esos puer- 
cos de Alemanes ! 

“© Cien legiones de demonios al eso Umboldto, y todo su banda de 
estudiantes de la ciencia—menos mi amo! 

“© Al demonio todos! todos! todos! todos!” 


Vil. 


BeroreE I knew it. Hilario’s face had vanished. 
It had turned from me with this final blast, through the venerable 
Humboldt, at every master—whether believing Peter or doubting 
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Thomas—of Modern Science. Clearly, he was once again on con- 
trite and propitiatory knees before the Madre de Dolores. What 
has he to say for himself against this second assault of the Demon ? 
For a moment I lose myself in a net of foolish conjecture. Perhaps 
my still clouded mind has aided the twisting of this net around me. 
By the thread we unwind the skein. This thread of what I had 
heard has somehow got entangled with my fingers. Through all 
the smothered storm of Ave-Marias and Paternosters, I at length 
feel that I have it firm in my grasp. How unjust are the first 
thoughts of the proverb! How wide from the mark now appears 
my early judgment of this old man, who whistled strange airs, and 
sang in his cracked voice surly songs to his oxen, climbing Hunter’s 
this afternoon! It looks that, once again,—not the first time either 
in my idle life,—I have sinned against a fellow-man, because he was 
old and odd. 

This very morning, before stepping on Hunter’s, I had chanced 
to look up. To my disgust, I had seen nothing of his head, or 
of the ‘‘Colonel’s Chair.” Floating clouds at that instant had 
shrouded both from me, while they left them free to the sun. Thus 
too in the case of this poor devil of a Bogotano. Through all his 
crabbedness, yet high above it, I have discerned the rarest of 
crowns on earth—that of a perfect loyalty. Who could have thought 
of yon, queer old man, wearing such a crown as that ? What new 
Alban Butler would dare choose for his roll of earth’s unrecorded 
martyrs so uncompromising a porcupine as yourself ? Let me see. 
What has been the net impression produced by the two talks I have 
heard to-night? So far as I can note them, I pity Doctor Malde- 
nado, while from my heart I honor his servant. Behind Human 
Nature, Philosophy must take the back seat—voi/d tout. 

Soon the sobbings and lamentations assume a crescendo note. 
Straightway I prepare myself for the inevitable diminuendo to follow. 
It comes with a splurging and sputtering which, had I not looked 
for them, would have startled me. It turns back to me a sudden 
vision of a face torn and twisted into new and eadder wrinkles. It 
confronts me with the anguish of a repentance which is not itself 
sure of forgiveness. More than this, it shows what Corliss-force 
lies in the human heart, when grief, held back for years, clutches 
madly at its throttle. 

Oclementisima! Opiadosa!! Odulce Virgen Maria! Ruega 
por me! Santa Madre de Dios. Amen, Jesus! O most tender! 
O most merciful! Sweet Virgin Mary! Pray for me! Holy 
Mother of God. Amen.” 

With this appeal to the Mother of Sorrows, Hilario—once more, 
so to sneak, shriven—now squats on the floor, with all his newly 
found lines gradually fading. wrinkle by wrinkle. Then he turns 
a fresh leaf of his life of modest duty and silent heroism, before ™e 
listening. Poor old Hilario! 
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‘* Sefior, de time itself pass. One day mi master he say, ‘ Hilario, 
me tired of de Germany. We embark for de América.’ At dat 
instant, me feel like leapin’ before of su merced like one maromero 
—wat you cali ‘clown.’ 

Wat place, vuesamerced 

Nueva York,’ he say. 

Nueva York !—were dat ?? 

“*< In de States United of de América, Hilario.’ 

‘© Den mi heart fall down in de well. Notin’ me know of dat 
country. But after dat me keep on pray to de buen Dios dat Nueva 
York on de way to de country we both love. 

‘For fine we to dat Nueva York come. All de time me hear 
hummin’, hummin’ in de ear dat same ingles me had prayed never 
again to curse me. We no long stay in dat city, for sn merced he 
say: ‘Now we go to de mountains!’ ‘Wat montafias? De 
Andes ?? ‘No, de Kaatskill.” Here den, Sefior, see us all dese 
years, were de bears *bout de zaguan walk, and de rocks of de snake 
smell, 


Just here I stopped Hilario with a question. It had been haunt- 
ing me during the whole day, and was even now tramping across 
my brain-——half-dazed, half-excited as it was—like a sentinel forgot- 
ten on his post. 

**One moment here, Hilario. Can you tell me how long the 
Doctor has been on Hunter’s ?” 

** Me no sure, Sefior. For de old who wid sadness walk, de years 
pass slow like one dream of Satands. Me tink thirty years, more 
or less. But for Hilario, it more like one hundred years dan dat. 

What good this question was to do me had not entered into my 
calculation. What profit it finally did me, when answered,—except 
that it fixed approximately the length of this dual martyrdom of 
master and man,—I have never been able to find out. All that I 
knew was that the inquiry itself, in some way, had been perplexing 
me. More than once, in the last few days, 1 had been anxious to 
know just how long the Doctor had vegetated on Hunter’s. Igno- 
rantly the question had loitered through my brain in the city, when 
Sid—who had only known Nature, on the Bronx and at Carmel, as 
a demure maiden among her friends—had now flitted to seek her, 
all unzoned in her deepest solitudes. Idly I had made a contract 
with myself to be inquistive, when, from Beaver Dam, I had seen 
that strange bald spot shaming, with its blot of man’s habitation, 
Hunter’s wooded crown, and emphasizing the loneliness of the 
Colonel’s empty Chair. Intelligently I had asked the question of 
myself, when i had met the Doctor in his garden, and he had dis- 
coursed vaguely on Sid, and wisely on—the night-air. 

Exceedingly lucky I held myself in finding Hilario with a soul 
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new-shriven. Hilario had not been wholly accurate. But praise 
be to the oratory ! he had answered mildly. 

“‘Dios mio! Dios mio! De Kaatskill no more dan one baby of 
de Andes. Here we be near de crown of Hunter. How far we see ? 
As far as de Slide, no? How high dat Slide? It no import for to 
measure de Slide—it only one child mountain. Sefior, you one 
time in de Andes, no? Maybe you up de Montserrate find your- 
self on a day wen de sun was bright. You on de cumbre stand in 
front of de chapel of Nuestra Sefiora. First you see Bogota at de 
foot. Den you see de gloriosa Sabana, flowing out from Bogota, 
still and solemn, like one great green sea. After dat, Sefior, wat 
see you? De great ice-plain of Ruiz, and above it like one giant, 
Tolima, no? De old Fader Tolima, across dat wide Sabana, so 
noble, and de snow sleepin’ like sheep on his side ; Tolima on guard 
standin’ for always, on de frontera, over de Sabana and Santa Fé, 
Where you see a view like dat in de world entire? Qwe Dios las 
bendiga todas ! 

«‘ How many time me have look from dat zaguan, and see, up in 
de sky, dat camino de Santos walk. Dat wat you call de ‘ Milk- 
Way.’ How many time, wen me look, me wish how mi master and 
me could walk dat shinin’ way wid de hand of each in de hand of 
de good Santiago, across de sea, and see below of us de gray walls 
of Cartagéna, and de yello’ Magdalena. Ah! wat joy, wen we 
cross de Andes, and come to de dear Boqueron! Dere de blessed 
Santo would from us float away, wid mi master and me on our knees, 
our country forgotten for one instant, and our hands to him dem- 
selves raisin’ in de adoracion. 

** Basta! Never dat camino de Santos for one exile and one 
— like Hilario. Dat for dose who have country, family, and de 

hurch. 

** Para que diablos su merced, he no in de Europe stay ? Dere 
dey have for at least de Mass, de priest, de candle on de altar, and 
de confession. But in de Kaatskill wat you got ? On de Sunday, 
me hear stealin’ up de side of Hunter, like one tief, de bell of one 
church. Wat church? Catdlica, no? Heretic, si. You tink, 
Sefior, dere must be sometin’ of Satanids in Hilario? Dat may be. 
Me curse so hard, and so little have de charity. But wat de cause 
of dis? Because dere no church, no cross, no Padre Chico in all 
dese cursed montecillos. Dat was one heavy day for me, wen me 
from Hunter go to seek one priest and find de devil everywhere. 
Long me tink dat all de world heretic outside mi country, Now 
me know it. 

** And de people down in de valley, where you find such people ! 
Now dere is dat Missis ’Owill. For mi sins me be tratando wid dat 
same Missis ’Owill, it make twenty years. One day, she call mi 
master brujo—wat you call ‘vizard,’ no? De next time she call 
Hilario drujo. Dis she like so much dat for twenty year she no tire. 
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Den all dat maldito people cry de same. Dey call su merced brujo 
because dey never see him. Dey call Hilario drujo because dey see 
him four time de week. Dat de way dis fool people reason. Dey 
laugh at mi ruana an’ mi oxes ; den dey all de time laugh demselves 
at mi ingles. Gracias, Sefior, for your goodness—you no laugh. 

‘«One day dere come to Hunter to see su merced one old man. 
Of truth, he one gran’ Sefior. In de day early me meet him. He 
wid me ascend de montafia. He ask me questions about mi country. 
Valgame Dios! Me talk in de ingles, but he no at mi ingles him- 
self laugh. Dat gentleman wid su merced stay until de evenin’. 
Den he go down Hunter wid me. He ask me ’bout de birds, de 
flowers and de animals, and all de life on Hunter. Me no know 
much, but he no at de poor Hilario himself laugh. His heart too 
gran’ for dat. 

“It was late wen me was of return to de house. Mi master say: 
‘Thou know who dat, Hilario?’ Me say, ‘No, vuesamerced.’ 
Den he say, ‘Dat caballero was de Mr. Vassington Irving, one 
gran’ writer.’ Maybe, Sefior, you de books of de Mr. Vassington 
Irving have read, no ? 

“«* After dat, me begin wid de birds of Hunter to make friend. 
Shame on Hilario dat until come Mr. Vassington Irving, he no 
himself remember of one holy santo dat Padre Chico did one time 
tell him bout. Dat was de buen Santo who so love de birds dat 
dey all love him. Wen he go to walk, dere come de birds all ’round 
him, singin’ to him, talkin’ to him. And wat marvel! De Santo 
he all deir singin’ and deir talkin’ was capable to understand ! 
Hilario no santo, but, Heaven pardon him! he sometime tink he 
know de birds of Hunter, and dat dey love de old man too, 

“« Al demonio wid de life me pass all dese years? Wat for de 
buen Dios me place here, no sound to hear but de zo of de wind 
an’ de great suspiro of Hunter ? 

“*Sefior, you about Job read, no? Diablo! diablo! Den hear 
wat say Hilario. Dat Job in his padecimientos—” 


I never learned what Hilario had to say about the Man of Uz and 
his sufferings. 

Even while he was speaking, with a rising inflection that gave sure 
promise of the usual storm, a sound came to my ear. That it had 
also reached Hilario, I knew at once. For an instant he was still, 
as though the sound had been a bolt, and had struck him dumb 
and dead where he squatted. Then, rising wildly to his feet, he 
staggered past me, making a crooked path to the zaguan door. His 
eyes, of a bleared brown, seemed to be frozen into a sudden whiteness. 
His long black hair, barely flecked with silver, was stirred fantasti- 
cally behind him. His brown hands, groping through the lighted 
room as though that were darkness, sought for the blackness of the 
zaguan as though ¢here were light. 
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The sound itself I could not quite make out. What was it ? All 
mountains, I know, are Intelligences. They have thoughts which 
burn and must be uttered. They have hearts which beat and must 
be heard. I myself have stood at midnight, amid the peaks of an- 
other land, and heard the beating of the mighty Andean heart, 
while in her valleys Nature, the Mother of all, held her breath to 
listen. Once more that sound rose outside. What was it? Could 
it be that sigh of Hunter, of which Hilario had spoken ? Low it 
came to my ear, but this time more like a sob than a sigh. That 
night had been so full of terrors for me that, with the crazy 
passage of Hilario before my eyes, I began weakly to conjure up 
shapes. There it was again! This time it, more like a moan than a 
sob, came. What made me think, in these strange mountain noises, 
of that solemn old forest of Macreon ? Low cries in this forest as 
in that—these I heard. Throbbings of the great heart of Hunter's 
—these I knew were all about me. Breathings from heavy clouds, 
claiming kinship with him in the night-season--these I thought to 
hear close above me. 

Of the two Macreons on Hunter, one had gone to seek the other. 
What would come of it all, when the young Day, now tugging 
lustily at the black robes of Night, would at last snatch them off. 

Oh, black Night! Oh, Night of illusive shadows! Oft it is 
well for us poor mortals that the Day—the all-revealer—follows 
thee so relentlessly ! 

Hearing nothing more from Hunter’s and left alone to myself, 
from sheer reaction, I fell asleep where I sat with my head on the 
table. How long I slept 1 know not. Iwas brought to my feet, 


quivering all over, by a doleful cry, which rang through my 
troubled dream like the tolling of a church-bell. Awaking, I 


seemed to hear a long, plaintiff howl—such as a dog’s, happening 
upon a dead man. With a horror deepened by the mystery, I rubbed 
my eyes to make sure I was awake, stepping meanwhile to the 
zaguan-door to look out. Not the grave could be more silent. ‘The 
wind, blustering last night, was now as mild as a child. After a 


bit I began to catch a low croon, half-smothered. On all Hunter's 


I knew there were three persons only. Of course, the croon could 
proceed enly from either Doctor Maldonado or from Hilario. But 
where were they ? Opposite, the museum stared at me with its 
door open as, in my fainting flight. I had left it. There, if any- 
where, was the secret. I crossed the zaguan, and once more 
entered the room, not without a shiver. I made straight for the 
window which the curtain had veiled. The young day was peeping 
like a curious thing, ripe for mischief, through the window. In 
the half-darkness I saw Hilario in his old squatting-fashion on the 
floor, wringing his hands, his body swaying from side to side, his 
eyes fixed straight forward, and him ever crying out ay de mi! ay 
demi! Itouched him. I might as well have nudged a corpse, I 
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saw that the curtain was no longer in its place. What had become 
of it? On me poured, as in a flood, those ill-understood confessions 
of that night. Looking down, I found the curtain, its strands and 
shining beetle-wings—fragile things all—heaped together in one 
ruin. But between it and the floor was a bulk, darker, more solid, 
more awfully suggestive, than its own flimsiness. Dropping to my 
knees, I threw out my hands on every side, seeking the outline of 
what, dimly guessing, I was afraid to find. My hands, groping 
nervously around, finally were caught in a mass of human hair, 
Another touch made out a face—damp with that awful clamminess, 
not spoken lightly of on this side of life. Bending with a sinking 
heart, I recognized, even in the young light which danced outside, 
the dead face. 

Dead !—mark the strangeness—and dead, too, with Atahualpa’s 


Curtain, his sin, wrapped around him like a shroud which accuses ! 

By his own hand? A suicide ? 

Hush! We know the story of this man’s temptation. Shall we 
sit in judgment on him? Rather let us pray : God forgive us, 
sinners all! 

There on my knees—conscious of a share, though innocent, in 


the dumb clay before me—I prayed as I had never before remem- 


bered to pray. For him, forgiveness. For myself, the grace to 
be grateful. 

What first jarred the eee was the abrupt cessation of 
Hilario’s ay de mi! to which, continuous from gray dawn, my ear 
had grown accustomed. The next—and this brought me to my 
feet—was a hissing at my ear: Maldito sea V". hombre! maldito! 


maldito! 1 stared sharply around, Hilario’s eyes were red with 
weeping ; but with that glitter, not so vicious as shifting, which 
tells of a mind unset. At his best, Hilario was cross. Now he 
looked wicked. He glanced at me, then in his broken English he 
struck at me: 
**Porqué you come? Happy in Nueva York, si? Familia, ami- 
gos, all. Wat more you want? Mi master an’ me tan contentos 
aqui, So many year, already we here—more dan treinta year! We 
make ourself old togeder. Now mi master, @ quien Dios guarde! 
he dead. Only me, his criado, who him so much love, to hold his 
hand, an’ his face make warm with tear. We no want you: he no; 
me no. Go yourself. Anda al diablo!” 
Poor old fellow! What sting there was in this wild talk was dis- 
counted by the tears which kept trickling down his withered cheeks. 
Yet, for all that, with his hand where it rested, Hilario was a power. 
He seemed to summon his dead master—lying in his eternal silence 
under the strands of that devilish curtain—for a witness against me, 


the innocent stranger. om 
To make sure that I should leave the room, Hilario never once 


took his eyes from me. But when without noticing him I was 
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keeping on my way to the zaguan, he scrambled to his feet, light- 
ning in his eyes, and his old face twisted into an ugly smile. 

you go? To city? All you love dere, no? You no care 
for notin’. Your heart free de same as a bird. You tink all de 
dead in dis room. Have care, Sefior. Puede ser oder dead on 
Hunter’s.” 

Other dead on Hunter’s! Only three on the mountain, all told; 
one dead, two living. Psha! 

“Diablo!” he snarled. ‘* You no believe. Here mi dead ”’—then 
bending to put a tender hand on the dead master—‘‘ were your? 
Dat joven Brand, were he? You tink him safe oder side of Clove. 
Mil demonios! Ue dead as mi master, d@ quien Dios guarde !” 

Here Hilario crossed himself. 

Never, if my years reach Methusaleh’s, shall I forget the Satanic 
look of the old man as he shrieked out: 

** Were de bright flowers, you find your dead!” 

Those bright flowers! Ah! how clearly I recalled them now. 
Half-doubting, half-hoping, with my heart rising to choke me—I 
had my strength now—I darted through the zaguan, across the patio, 
to that bank of flowers, which the last sunset had made to shine 
like a glory. 

My God! My God! Old Hilario was as sane as I. 

For the place I had seen a shining glory under the sunset yester- 
day looked, to my eyes seeking horror, like a new-turned grave 
freshly-potted with flowers. 

* * * * * * * 


From the valley below, far-off as the mountain-path circles, but 
yet close by as the bird flies, I caught faintly the glad morning- 
whistle of a meadow-lark. 

O Sid! Sid! Oh my boy! 

False bird! Lying song ! 


IX, 


Arter such a blow! After such a blow! 

Once more in New York! If pity rest in your heart, do not ask 
me how | reached that pier on North River. If aught of mere 
lodge therein, do not seek to probe why I should leave the boy enh 
on Hunter’s, or a bloody corpse at his murderous feet. Later on, I 
may tell you, but not now—not now. 

I dimly remember that I had held: myself well together on the 
stages and on the Hudson boat. Sometimes an unwelcome fellow- 
passenger vanishes at the beginning of a journey, to greet one 
effusively on its last stage. So it seemed now with me. Once in 
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the city streets, the horror of that night on Hunter’s, for a time 


put aside, met me as though it welcomed me. It cast a sombre 
shadow, darker than their own, upon the dirty, untended pier-ways. 
Rarely—but why say rarely? Never during the years since we had 
been room-mates, it so had happened, had we left the town or re- 
turned to it, apart. Stepping out into the street along the water- 
front, I began to feel strange without the lad. Strangeness in feel- 
ing does not always mean strangeness in seeming. For, as I reached 
upper Broadway, men I knew came up to me. They greeted me 
with those free eyes and with that close-handed grip which sanity 
gives unto sanity. They had seen me less than one week before. 
The best of fellows they were, with true tongue but the falsest 
of — They read the newest lines of my life better than I. 
They mocked me, and swore they would hear no word that I hadn’t 
been a fortnight away! 

Leaving them at last, I began to skirt Union Square on its Broad- 
way side, going south. Give a Samson, stricken with apoplexy, to 
revive. Often thereafter he confesses to suffused eyes and clouded 
visions. In the same fashion, a stroke, which paralyzes his mental 
and moral being, often suffices to equip a sane man with bloody 
fancies, As I went along, it seemed to me that I had been listening 
to the indefinite sing-song of a question, which I had caught, 
knew not how, after leaving the pier. This question was not in 
rhyme, though it suggested a favorite poem. All the while I was 
wondering at myself that, through me, it should turn into this 
halting prose: 

Are city-ways whereon men have moved also haunted, like Long- 
‘ellow’s houses ? 

Here first, I think, the red vision whereof I speak came to sit at 
my Sight’s gate. Into my eyes, some hemorrhage—caught from 
that devilish Curtain on Hunter’s—projected itself. Upon the flags 
which Sid and I had so often footed together, it began to color my 
sight as rich Chambertin colors water. 

I dare say I stepped straight enough. But ever, as though under 
a spell, my eyes sought those stony streets whereon wheels roll, and 
horses’ hoofs strike fire. Never before had I known Broadway such 
4“ menace to man. Drivers, with set faces, were, with might of arm, 
pulling angry steeds backward. People on foot, trying to cross 
from curb to curb, were presently stopped midway. I could see 
the blanched look with which Life, threatened, confronts Death, 
threatening. See that woman with her child! How can they 
escape! Once I called the notice of a passer-by. He only smiled 
and shook his head. Could he be right, and I, only, terror-in- 
fected ? Could those be shadows I saw, and not—? But see there, 
there at last! at last! There, right under the animals of that 
truck clattering past, did I not see Sid, all 0m and bloody, lying 
with his poor face upturned to the iron shoes? Not struck by 
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them—so I made out—but stretched there, already dead and limp, 
upon the ruthless stones. With a wild cry, I leaped forward to 
snatch him from the next horror of horses’ feet and the cruelty of 
wheels. It was a policeman, a corner-acquaintance, who held me 
back. And now, safe on the curbstone,—with a hoarsely whispered 
monition into my ear from my friendly Locust,—I looked once more. 

Lo! The broad way was made plain again. The street was free 
from colliding trucks. Plunging steeds had given way to the meek- 
est of draught-horses. Better than this, look as redly as I might, I 
could not anywhere see the boy bleeding. 

Marvelling mistily, I moved on soberly enough. Finally, I reached 
home on Waverley Place, not too many doors from Broadway. Since 
the warning, I had been witness to no new horror. Yet, at my 
front-door, I was vaguely conscious that the Phantasm of Blood, 
which had kept pace with me along the thoroughfare, had not for- 
saken me. With me, It held the latch-key with which I passed the 
portal. With me, closer than my shadow, It went through. 

Once within the cool, dark hall, something like an exchange of 
guardianship seemed to be taking place. As I mounted drearily 
the carpeted stairs to my room on the second floor-front, I was 
conscious of the new guardian. As I entered, I knew that, already 
before me, had passed in a brother of the elder Presence, the Phan- 
tasm of Gloom. 

Men talk flippantly of hysterics as the womb-right of women. 
How about themselves? Is this not the turning of a looking-glass 
from a man full upon his wife? Apparently radical, but really of 
the simplest, is the difference between Adam and Eve. Eve had 
her hysterics before she faced the Cherubim of the flaming sword. 
When she at last passed before him, her eyes were as tearless as her 
mate’s. Adam’s hysteria came, painfully but mutely, after he had 
left the mystic gates leagues and leagues behind him. Women’s 
hysterics break weakly into every tragic act. Men’s hysteria follows 
it, when it must, under a shamed protest. Like the convulsions of 
the dumb and deaf devils of the Scriptures, it cannot make sound. 
The tragedies which provoke it agonize the soul. They do not rend 
the body. Sex raises the barrier. 

I think I was as near unto such dumb agonies as we men can 
know, as I dashed my hat on the floor, and threw myself into my 
study-chair. This was as chance happened. Near my own arm- 
chair, which the dear lad had never challenged, was his chair which, 
in a hurry or from preoccupation, I had too often usurped. Mine 
burdened as I was, I het gone mechanically to my own seat. 


Thence I looked towards his. I had shivered a bit as I did this, 

thinking of the owner. Looking fixedly on it, I became vaguely 

aware that a Presence sat in it, as though watching me. One needs 

not see a Presence to feel It. Oddly, at the mere feeling of this 
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one, all my concern ceased. In my utter isolation from human 
sympathy, even the Phantasm of Gloom made company. 

Doubtful companionship enough. But, with it secured, I strove 
to face the loneliness, which was thenceforth to move with me. 
This I did slowly, dully; sans thought, sans purpose, and without 
the least consciousness of method. With the heavy eyes of a man 
filled with wine, I looked around the sitting-room. Glancing at 
each well-known object, I dwelt longest upon those which I least 
saw. At times I caught myself weakly protesting against this abuse 
of one’s sight. Everything was absolutely as I had left it five days 
before. Involuntarily, my first glance rested a moment on Reynolds’ 
eloquent engraving of the ‘Raft of the Medusa.” Never had 
Gericault’s sea looked so black as now. Never had his raft seemed 
so far beyond help. Never had his corpses, lying among his living 
and his dying, shown so ghastlily Death’s hideous power. Outside 
of the closed windows the shutters were still thrown wide-back. 
Within them the shades were still drawn high-up. It had long 
been a weakness of mine thus to invite the light. On the mantel 
was a bunch of golden-rod and purple asters. As I look on them, 
how misty seems that last Sunday jaunt of ours when, whistling and 
humming to himself, Sid had plucked them! Iam far advanced 
into that confused and confusing state of mind, in which each 
freshest memory comes up like a belated torture. Although nearer 
in point of time, our return home from it seems farther off than 
the outing itself. How it all comes back to me, missing him! 
With what boyish glee had he drawn from our few esthetic belong- 
ings, scattered here and there, a wide-mouthed majolica jar! With 
what cheery care had he therein fixed his floral treasures! Then, 
his work done, how he had called out to me, his arm resting on the 
mantel: Just look here, old fellow!”— the boy had always a twist 
of fancy about him,—‘‘ you are never tired of laughing at my taste. 
But here I have just put jewels of amethyst in a setting of gold. 
What do you think of them?’ These—but the memory of them, 
even as I weakly summon them back, hides itself very far-off—he 
had, on leaving, enjoined on me to keep fresh against his return. . . . 
Against his return ? 

-aste jewels now in a setting of tinsel gold! 

Ah! poor lad, thy purple asters and thy golden-rod are not more 
dead than thou. 

The sight of all this does me no good. Rather, it works evil. 
Even in the chamber of desolation, after such an absence, is there 
no way to beat down one’s sense of forlornness? Perhaps; how 
then? <A wise man has said it tersely: ‘*Turn within; know thy- 
self.” So I heavily reason within myself. 

I turn to the table before me. The dust of days, without a 
finger to vex it, has covered it over with a gray film. I see that 
learned little bronze Athenian owl, which I have inherited for ink- 
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- stand. Queer creature, this! It stares at me, with its topaz eyes, 


as though full of a solemn sympathetic rejoicing that J had re- 
turned. What book is this open and turned down on the table? 
My memory is like a feather caught in an eddy which, whirling 
round and round, makes no advance. As it happens, however, here 
I do recall a bit. I had been reading Victor Hugo’s poems on the 
morning when I had started to hunt after Sid. But which one? 
Dreamily I take up the book. It opens at the page which records 
Gastibelza’s plaint against his faithless Sabine. This was as though 
a barb, hurled from the Catskills, had wounded me in my city- 
fortress. For me, the barb was not the grief of Gastibelza. It was 
that mountain wind, which, in its crossing, had blown madness to 
him. All things turn their hidden side to me now. The natural 
has become the abnormal. But this, to my mortal eyes, is very 
hidden. I read the poem again. Under a blacker light I ponder 
over the lines I had italicized that morning : 


‘‘Le vent qui vient 4 travers la montagne, 
M’a rendu fou; 
Oui, m’a_rendu fou.” 


Can a man be prophet in his own despite? If one had asked me, 
only last week, I should have said no. If one should ask me now, 
I should say yes, yes, and yes again, with iteration. Mont Falu is 
not Hunter’s. Grastibelza’s grief is alien to mine. Yet here, with 
a rush, come blowing again those whistling winds which had loudly 
mocked me, staggering as a blind man from under the clinging 
strands of that devilish curtain, to fall in the zaguan ! 

Ah! I too have felt the wind which comes across a mountain. 
Mont Falu? Or Hunter’s? After all, what does it matter? Does 
there not breathe through the winds of all heights a contagion of 
frenzy ? 

F “4 the first time, I revolt against my books. 

Stung to motion, I take to striding across the room, up and down 
with the lustreless eye and the vacant mind of one who walks for & 
wager, when the benches are empty, and the music is mute. How 
many times I do this, I do not know. One who has beén “ touched” 
ever so slightly forgets his arithmetic. Yet I do it often enough to 
feel a sense of physical fatigue. With stumbling steps now, I am 
weakly halted by something on the floor. What is it? It seems to 
shrink under my foot. Bending to pick it up, I find a bunch of 
maple-leaves, still glowing with the red and golden colors of the 
autumn. Who has brought them here? Perhaps I; for thick 
clouds are around that early dawn I fled from Hunter’s. I take 
these up and hold them in my hands. For one moment I carry 
them in my memory. Then straightway they are crushed in my 
clutch, forgotten. 

Meanwhile the evening sun darts free through the unshaded 
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windows. Its slanting rays fill the room with a blood-red light 
from beyond the North River. These bring sharply out the 
portiére, which divides the sitting-room from the bed-room, a sister- 
front. Upon the room it gives largess of one broad illuminating 
hand. To the Egyptian yellow of the portiére it doles one lumi- 
nous finger. 

Yet this is enough. 

Meanwhile I seem to have become possessed, in one uncanny in- 
stant, of a sense of troublesome duality. Like that strange animal 
of the old world, I am moved two ways at once. Under one half 
of this dual impulse, I am drawn to my study-chair—to anchor 
myself there. Under the other, Iam pulled towards the portiére 
which leads to our room. Grief renews itself at the thought of each 
fresh spot, associated with past joy. But Grief—those spots once 
seen—soon takes to devouring itself. As one in wine, I reel be- 
tween these two impulses. Both of them, like those of the same 
strange animal, are beyond control. At last this duality turns a 
sharp angle to unity. I stop short a moment to glare at the finger 
of light still glorifying the portiére. Then I lift the folds of 
Egyptian yellow. ‘They fall softly but heavily behind me. 

There: the glory of the sunset. 

Here: the first shadowof the twilight. 

I find the shutters in the bed-room closed. I thought I had left 
them open. Iow could I have been so forgetful ? 

A man, blinded by any sharp contrast of light, meets it with 
blinking eyes, as an owl forced to face the day. Yet I finally make 
out the bed—pushed by the summer heats near the window,—which 
has been our couch for years. Is half-blindness, by chance, the 
begetter of visions? Or has Hunter’s, indeed, made me mad? 
What is there, lying upon its back, with pale face, bound about 
with a napkin—like Lazarus of the tomb? At the sight of it, the 
fear which unsettles is upon me. Something drags me back to 
that Egyptian yellow, as for safety. Something pushes me forward 
to that bed, as for light. The resolve of him who walks a prisoner 
between two constables is slow in the making. But such resolve, 
once made, not the lightning bolt itself falls more swiftly. 

I stand before the couch. In the wavering light I bend peering 
into it to see him who sleeps there, white-faced and napkin-bound. 

Why, it is the face of the boy! 

Who is the friend who has brought the poor lad home while I was 
away? Kind, certainly most kind on his part, and doubtless much 
trouble it has cost him. I hardly expected so much consideration 
from a stranger. Surely the world is broadening into the golden 
dream of brotherhood. But let me not forget the main fact. 
Better to look at it squarely now. Otherwise, it may the more easily 
unnerve me hereafter. Sid, killed of Atahualpa’s Curtain, has 
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come back to receive the refuge of his mother-earth; come back to 
be mourned, so long as I shall live, with memorials of woodland 
flowers about his grave on each All Saints’ Day. In the land of 
Horror, it is the Abnormal which is King. The secret sea gives up 
its dead, soon or later. Why cannot Hunter’s—with his crest 
challenging the four winds of the compass—give up his dead quickly? 
I slowly rehearse these words, ‘‘ the Sea” and ‘ Hunter ”—rehears- 
ing them over and over, as a penitent recites the Ave-Marias of 
his rosary. Presently my memory is quickened. I feel in my hand 
the forgotten maples. Upon the boy’s breast I lay them gently. 
If he could know, he would thank me. 

A little touched for breath now, I gently open the closed windows. 
The heat, after a week of coddling, stifles one who so late has walked 
between jailers. From where I look out is but an eye-squint to 
Broadway. On its flags, thunder by the heavy truck-horses of 
trade, seeking stable. Along it the drivers of the clumsy omnibuses 
move slowly, with raised index inviting custom. At intervals 
these leave gaps of silence in their noisy wake. Then the restless 
hum of the sidewalks protrudes itself. I hear the tramp-tramp 
and the pit-pat of the army of men and women, who, with the 
sweat of their brows, have earned one more day’s bread. Labor has 
banked its fires. Commerce has barred its warehouses. ‘Trade 
on Broadway is getting its pillows ready for sleep. 

I hear a clatter on the stones eastward. Near and nearer it 
comes. It is coming up Broadway. Now it has turned into the 
Place; now it is making a rattle under my windows. The sharp 
clanging of a gong, detonating despotically, tells me what is passing. 
It is an ambulance with its forward lamp already blazing the way, 
and a callow M.D. perched behind, blocking the eye. For the first 
time in my life, I crane my neck so as to see into this particular 
ambulance. That unhappy wretch lying therein stretched on the 
public blankets—surely his case must be bad. Else that bell 
would not clamor so ceaselessly in our quiet street. Poor fellow! 
let him go his way. One needs take care of his own preserves. And 
have I not im, there, back of me ? 

Just here I feel a twitch at my light overcoat, which I had not 
thrown off on entering the room. 

At this touch I stiffen a bit. I am not at all frightened. Iam 
simply startled.... Perhaps, it is good that an outside hand 
should wish to. ... Sid, dead, has involved me in a new world of 
sensation... . Who am I that I should claim exemption from a 
general law? One’s old sensations, being natural, work into order. 
It is only one’s new sensations, which, hurtling against nature, 
breed confusion. ‘Two facts are patent. Being patent, they are 
not to be ignored. Sid lies behind me, cold on the bed. I, who 
look out of this window, am alive. Why, in all this, what is there 
but— 
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Here another twitch, but this so strong, so filled with curt insist- 
ence, so sentient with muscular force, that by this time, half-ready 
to welcome gentle intrusion, I turn angrily around to face— 

My God! What! 

Sid—like a dead man, with the napkin bound about his head, 
but sitting straight up, turning his face brightly towards me. 

Sid—peaked and frightfully pale, but with two blue eyes made 
bluer by the contrasting pallor surrounding them—smiling at me. 

Sid—with a voice weak as a child’s, but borrowing no mould 
from the grave—calling out to me: 

“Say, old boy, was it you who put these leaves here?” 

And the hand, which is holding out to. me what, a moment ago, 
I had laid in sorrow upon the quiet breast, is pale unto bloodless- 
ness. But, as I venture to touch it, my own is itself not warmer 
with life ! 

Thank God! 

As I thank Him, and not with the lips alone, I hear again the 
morning-whistle of that Catskill lark. 

O meadow-bird: I did not rm thee ! 

O sweet song! thou didst not lie! 


X. 


I wAD not allowed the boy to talk over-night. 

That he was at a high tension of vital force and, in his present 
state, in danger of speedily sapping his smal] stock of nervous 
energy, was plain. Before I laid my interdict, he had already ex- 
ng ar that he had slipped into the rooms only the day before me. 

fe had been too tired out to remember much, except that it was 

early in the forenoon, and that the light: plagued his eyes. Had 
anybody seen him? No, of that he was pretty sure. Then he had 
fallen to sleep. Then—he knew nothing till I had brought the 
cold air on him. Was he lying, like a dead bird, on his back, when 
I had thrown those maples on him? And so, with this question, 
dropping into the plummetless depths of slumber, Sid’s head fell 
back on the pillow. 

Bright and early next morning, breakfast duly disposed of, we 
were in the sitting-room. 

The room was decidedly sunny. Shadows from the morn were 
dancing like golden sprites on the walls, and throwing a laughing 
light on the Egyptian yellow of the portiére. Not that the Sun, 
in his own royal presence, was doing us the honors of a visit. 
Sufficient for at least one of us, that glistening panes across the 
way, in one respect, much resemble the moon—both shine in a bor- 
rowed light. Where is that Phantasm of Gloom, which I thought 
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to see and which I had surely felt, in Sid’s chair last night? The 
dark usurper has flitted away with the shadows of yesterday, as 
though It had never been. I glance smilingly at the boy himself, 
come to hisown. What is our bachelor-household but Mihery on 
a pigmy scale? Ever the usurper flees from the true prince. 

Next—placidly inhaling my almuerzal cigar—my eye, through 
gyrating vapors, falls upon Gericault’s “Raft.” Before now, so 
long as I have owned it, I have not understood in it the lesson of 
relief, which plays an under-study to its hideousness. I no longer 
see the green-white corpses. All that I now take in is that liaggard 
man, waving frantically his shirt to yonder bark, sailing free against 
a dismal sunset. ‘Take heart, stout mariner, Gericault has not 
doomed thee, or thine, to death! 

Medusa’s raft thus happily interpreted, I take to interrogating 
Sid. He protests he is as well as I. But I have insisted on his 
resting at his ease on a couch, propped up by pillows. To this he 
demurs laughingly. In rebuttal, I offer one argument which he 
cannot resist. Did a healthy man ever sleep thirty hours on a 
stretch ? 

“* My boy, what made those ugly cuts about your head ?” 

“* Oh, these !’—as he punctuates each one with the thinnest of 
fingers—‘‘ none of these came from Hunter’s. Old Slide, if he 
ever knows what his own feet are doing, can tell you all about 
them. I can’t.” 

**Who bound that rag on your head ?” 

“Some good old farmer’s wife about Slide. I don’t know, but I 
think I was in her house for a day or two—maybe longer. She 
gave me her name on a bit of card-board. The card was red as the 
blood she told me I had lost. You ought to have seen the daddy- 
long-leg letters she made. They must have run away with the ecard. 
I promised to write to her as soon as I was real well. This morning 
I rummaged around my pockets pretty lively. I couldn’t find the 
card anywhere. But I tell you, old fellow, I had a splendid time 
that day on Hunter’s. Such a royal walk! Such wonders of cup, 
club, tree, and coral mosses! Such hair-lichens, ferns, and—”’ 

“Spare me these interesting cryptogamia, my boy. Just now we 
can dispense with them. You saw the Doctor ?” 

«<Of course I did, and—” 

Sid, besides answering my question to some purpose, was straying 
far into the heterodox fieldsof No Purpose. I did not immediately 
interrupt him. I was busy running after another question—one 
that would best bring out the effect on him, individually, of the 
Curtain. I did not wish to alarm him. From every point of view, 
it was better not to awake the lad to the tragedy of Hunter’s. One 
of the parts of wisdom is to let sleeping dogs lie. 

Meanwhile, I am distinctly conscious that Sid has formed of Mrs. 
Howill the impression that she is an old magpie. In one and the 
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strongest way this explains that worthy lady’s interjected abortions 
in reference to an unnamed Mr. ——. Iam glad I stopped her. As 
the boy wanders still farther afield, I stop him too. I have caught 
up with the question which has been eluding me. 

“You took supper with Doctor Maldonado ?” 

“ Yes, the grandest old man I ever saw! Solomon could give 
the Queen of Sheba points, but he couldn’t teach Doctor Maldonado 
any—not much. But if ever you saw a dried-up curmudgeon, it 
was that long-haired old Hilario, his servant. He stood in the 
kitchen door-way, scowling at me the whole time we were eating, 
and—” 

“ What did you do after supper?” 

“Doctor Maldonado told me that I looked tired. So Iwas. I 
went up to him to wish him good-night. He stood up and—just as 
my father used to do—put his hand on my shoulder and said 
kindly : ‘ My son, many are the wand-bearers, but few are the true 
Bacchanals. I take you to be one of the Bacchanals. Strive always 
to be one.’ Say, old fellow, what did the Doctor mean? Why did 
he call me a ‘ Bacchanal’? I felt just like telling him that he had 
never made a bigger mistake—I had never drunk a drop of liquor 
in all my life. Then he said something to Hilario in Spanigh. 
With that, old Jack-in-the Box grabs a candle, and takes me just 
Across the way to the funniest room a man was ever invited to sleep 
in. 

“* How was that ?” I ask tentatively. 

“Well, for one thing, old Hilario was polite enough to say 
‘good-night.’ He grinned with all his gums at me, like a Bowery 
mummy. By George ! whatdo youthink? When I turned around 
to see my new quarters—I know you won’t believe me—there was 
the Mother of mummies squatted on the floor, grinning at me for 
all the world like old Jack-in-the-Box himself. Why, I tell you—” 

** What did you do after Hilario left you ?” 

“*T raised my candle as high above my head as I could to look 
around. I could see nothing but stuffed snakes, stuffed cats, and 
stuffed monkeys.” 

**Pid you notice anything else, Sid? Don’t rattle on so. Do 
stop for one instant to think,”—this with the slightest touch of tart- 
ness. 

oe Sid did brace himself up, pucker his brow, and seem to 
think. 

“* Notice ?” he said, half-regretfully, as though he was sorry he 
could not accommodate me more largely, ‘‘ why, there was nothing 
else but a tattered bunch of dirty old strings stretched across one 
end of the room. I took so little interest in the ugly things that I 
didn’t even give them the benefit of my light. My stars! wasn’t I 
tired? I threw myself on the cot, and left my candle keeping its 
end up for company.” 
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** Did you sleep well ?” 

“Sleep, Jerusalem ! Come now, old fellow, how would yow feel 
like making room-mates of stuffed cats and snakes ?” 

While not deigning to note this flagrant argument to the man, 
I repeat my question. 


“Well, no, I didn’t sleep well. The fact is, I didn’t sleep at all. 
I don’t suppose I had been on the cot five minutes when I felt old 
Jack-in-the-Box seated on my breast making mouths at me. That 
made me mad. Jow he had ever got in I didn’t stop to ask my- 
self. I am light weight, but I stirred around considerably under 
him, trying to shake him off. That only made him sit heavier on 
me. [| made a tremendous bounce to get free. Here was old Jack 
on me again—this time a regular five-hundred-pounder. He held 
his ugly phiz near to mine, glued his old eyes close to mine, put a 
grip around my neck, and began squeezing the very life out of me. 
After that... Well, old fellow, I am sorry to say that, after that, I 
don’t .. . remember .. . anything clearly... .” 

Saying this, Sid falls into quick distress. A few fine lines, drawn 
of a sudden by an invisible hand, begin to mar his boyish brow. 
He looks at me half-comically, half-helplessly. Evidently with him, 
too, there has been a crisis. The same spell which upset me has 
paralyzed him. utprés tout, virile maturity is something in a 
struggle with the Incarial secrets. If valid for nothing else, it scores 


for prolonged resistance. My heart goes out in pity to the lad in hig 


amazement at first being brought face to face with them. 


‘‘Try,” I say soothingly, ‘to remember just where you first con- 
sciously found yourself. “Take your time. We have the whole day 
before us. Was it in the zaguan? Or was it outside the house ?” 

«* No,”—and here the boy shows, in his halting phrases, his facul- 


ties of memory clogged abruptly, and still stagnant,—‘‘ it seems that 


when I woke up... I was on a flower-bed... it was... back 
against the... mountain... which I had noticed the night before. 
When I saw it then, it was so full of the loveliest geraniums, 
petunias, and chrysanthemums. Although,” and here comes again 
that network of fine lines, “I...am not...even sure... of 
this...I think...I felt... Hilario... just about dawn... 
again shaking me... That startled...me... When I got up...I 
didn’t. ..see... Hilario... after that...after that... 1... 
... don’t remember much... until”—and here Sid throws up his 
head and blurts ount—*“ that old woman near Slide was tying that 
rag on me, and saying I had ‘been very, very sick, and God bless 
me!’ How did I get to Slide? Well, I may just as well throw 
up the sponge here. I don’t know anything more about Old Slide 
than you do. Funny, isn’t it ?” 


Here Sid, struggling once more with his new forehead-lines, and 
clearing himself of them with one supreme effort, laughs shame- 
facedly. Old Slide, with its queer walking-ferns like those at 
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Niagara Falls—what a delight they would have been for the lad in 
his right mind! Safer to say chi/on now. Next summer may bring 
compensation. For such solid jaunters and long stretchers as we, 
I should not fancy Old Slide quite so impregnable as the Matter- 
horn. 

Here, too, I—struggling anew with what I know to be the mortal 
and overwhelming mystery of Hunter’s—grapple it where Hilario 
struck at me. 

Sid, in his random talk, has thrown a Drummond light on 
iLilario’s taunt. With his aid it is easy enough to piece the broken 
threads together. ILilario, prowling about at early dawn, visits 
Danger Height. There he sees Sid lying dazed. It doesn’t matter 
a cuartillo whether the sight moves him or not. He has mastered 
Hamlet’s pessimistic philosophy without having even heard of the 
Prince of Denmark. More than likely, when he goes back to the 
place and finds Sid gone, he shrugs his old shoulders, and makes a 
grimace of deliverance for one hereje less on Hunter’s. When, 
later on, he stands like Rizpah guarding his dead, the man’s rugged 
nature is transfused into a snarling fidelity. He only half-believes 
that Sid, stirring in his stupor, has fallen down the cliff, perilously 
near. Such grief as his is not a ‘‘little fire.” Ili is a great,a 
hungering, an all-devouring flame. Nothing odd, therefore, that 
the faithful old savage, in robing himself in sackcloth and ashes, 


should have burned to equip me with a like suit, 


And the Doctor? TIlis ease, as I now see it, makes Hilario’s 
lainer. 
4 Clearly, Doctor Maldonado had no reason to believe Sid to be 
dead. Tilario, jaundiced soul though he was, loved his master 
too well to make him suffer where there was no mastering need, 


For that he kept truce with dumb lips. Of this much, as Iam 
writing, Iam firmly convinced. When I first met the Doctor in 
the garden, he seemed ill at ease. But here there is no difficulty 
for his justification. One who meets a South American—wherever 
he may find him—sees a hot defender of the sacredness of home- 
rites when these are once accorded. The Doctor’s hesitation in speak- 
ing of Sid was natural. It sprang from a keen sense of dereliction 
in his respect. He had allowed a guest to depart without a formal 
leave-taking. This was, in his eyes, a black mark against his 
house’s hospitality. But had he not changed visibly, after consult- 
ing with Hilario on our arrival from the valley? I think my 
innocent probings must have startled the old servitor. At this 
point, with a detective under the roof, doubtless his dumbness had 
found tongue. How much had he told his master? That he 
had found Sid on Danger Height? No more than this might best 
explain the Doctor’s subsequent iciness. But when I was brought 
in from the zaguan, the proof was riveted. I appeared at once the 
weakest and the strongest of accusers to denounce the curtain for 
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which the Doctor had sinned. On hearing my story, Sid’s disap- 
pearance, after a night with it, must have come to him with swiftest 
remorse. 

Into my revery, at this point, Atahualpa’s Curtain crept, although 
nothing more had my mood hated to see. Once in, it strove in- 
sidiously to fasten anew its mystery around me. I would have no 
more of that. In its stead I took to thinking of how dissident had 
been the verdict of the few who had seen it on Hunter’s. For the 
Doctor, it was a holy symbol ; for Hilario, an accursed old rag ; for 
Sid,a bunch of worthless strings. For myself, it stood out as it 
forced me to remember it, a dark thing of evil ; anawful shadow of 
the _ ; a dour reminder of unholy arts, now happily buried with 
the Incas. Perhaps the Doctor and the Museo had both been right, 
and we, the scoffers, all wrong. Is not the world’s judgment on 
symbols always formica camelus ? 

Having thus cleared the deck, I must have made some involun- 
tary movement of relief: stretched myself; given audible freedom 
to an arm or a leg—or done something like. 

At this Sid pounces on me. According to his way, he has, all this 
time, been whistling softly, with a thoughtful quaver superadded 
within the last few minutes. While my relaxing fingers are still 
holding the now useless threads, he breaks into his melody to cry 
out: 

“ By George, old fellow, I want your advice. Oughtn’t I to write 
to Doctor Maldonado? I think I owe him the strongest kind of a 
letter for running away. Don’t you? And then I have just remem- 
bered that I left my valise, stuffed full of the finest specimens in the 
world, with that grinning old Mother of Mummies. What do you 
say?” 

I say nothing. Often, silence is mercy. 

* * * * * * * 


In the November following, by the merest accident, I read in 
the passenger-list of a steamship bound for Caribbean ports this 
name : 

H. SAvat, 
CARTHAGENA. 


Hardly a doubt as to the identity of If.S. As usual, a steamship- 
list has made a “‘ lavish waste ” of sounding names when the humble 
own them. It is almost certain that poor Hilario Salavarrieta, 
veteran and life-exile in many lands, did, on that November trip, 
in 186—, carry his wrinkles and his broken heart back to his 
country. 


THE END. 
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